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PREFACE. 


As  the  following  Lectures  may  be  read  by  many  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
delivered,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  supply  a  few  words 
of  an  explanatory  nature.  Tliey  form  the  fourth  course  which 
has  been  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  The  design  of  the  Lectures  may  be  perceived 
from  the  following  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  : — 

“  That  the  object  of  the  Association  be  the  improvement  of 
the  spiritual  and  mental  condition  of  commercial  young  men, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  sphere  of 
their  daily  calling,  by  devotional  meetings.  Biblical  instruction, 
and  mutual  improvement  classes,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the 
difl'usion  of  Christian  literature,  or  any  other  means  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Scrijjtures.” 

The  topics  were  selected  entirely  with  a  view  to  the  interest 
necessary  in  successive  addresses  before  a  large  audience.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  somewhat  heterogeneous  in  a  programme,  yet 
in  their  design  and  bearing  there  is  harmony.  In  the  Lectures 
there  will  be  found,  without  any  sectarian  bias,  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  leading  verities  and  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  To  bring  these  principles  fully  into  the  sphere  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  young  men,  was  the  object  sought  by 
the  Association. 


vi  PItEFACE. 

It  is  due  to  the  esteemed  and  respected  Lecturers  to  state, 
that  their  Lectures,  valuable  as  they  are,  were  prepared  mainly 
in  reference  to  their  delivery.  At  the  reejuest  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  they  most  readily  consented  to  tlieir  publication.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
deep  obligation  under  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
clergymen  and  ministers  who  so  kindly  undertook  to  render  this 
important  service  on  behalf  of  young  men. 

The  i)eculiar  measure  of  interest  and  benefit  which  appa¬ 
rently  attended  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures  the  Committee 
devoutly  ascribe  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  “  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.”  They  earnestly  ho{)e  that  the 
publication  of  this  book  may  guide  many  young  men  to  the 
conclusion,  that  “  Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  ami  all  the 
things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.” 
“  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding.” 


■J’.  HENRY  TARLTON, 

Srerf.tary . 
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THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROMANISM  AND 
PROTESTANTISM. 

are  now  to  consider  (but  it  must  be  most  inadequately) 
^  ’  some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  as  developed  in  their  respective  teaching  and 
worship. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  theory.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  philosophical  investigation  only,  or  scientific  research, 
to  he  followed  uj)  simply  for  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  a 
living  practical  question,  involving  our  very  highest  responsi¬ 
bilities,  individually  and  nationally.  It  is  to  be  felt  as  well 
as  understood.  Our  Protestantism  is  to  be  defended  also, 
against  all  enemies  open  and  concealed ;  and  therefore  it  is 
matter  of  no  small  thankfulness  to  find  our  young  men  in  the 
large  provincial  towns,  and  our  young  men  in  the  metropolis, 
alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  inestimable  treasure. 

England  is  still  Protestant  at  heart.  Proofs  of  this  are 
iiecumulating  on  every  side  ;  in  the  revival  of  that  defensive 
tone  of  religious  feeling,  and  that  determined  assertion  of 
scri{»tural  principle,  by  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  our 
forefathers  won  the  glorious  Reformation  for  our  country,  and 
by  which  alone  all  the  blessings  of  our  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties  can  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  bequeathed  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children.  I  have  said  revival,  because 
for  a  time  it  seemed  otherwise.  The  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  know  nothing  of  Romanism  but  by  hearsay.  A 
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general  feeling  existed  that  our  Protestantism  was  perfectly 
secure ;  and  this  produced  a  corresponding  feeling  that  con¬ 
troversy  against  Romanism  was  altogether  needless.  Under 
cover  of  this  ignorance  and  apathy,  the  Papal  hierarchy,  by 
denying  upon  oath,  before  Committees  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  those  obnoxious  principles  of  perfidy  and  intolerance  to 
which  they  are  pledged  upon  oath  in  their  own  system,  con¬ 
trived  to  present  themselves  and  their  people  before  the  nation 
under  the  engaging  aspect  of  persons  injured  and  oppressed, 
because  of  their  religious  opinions.  Sympathy  was  excited. 
Concessions  were  made.  England,  anxious  to  be  liberal  as 
well  as  kind,  broke  down  her  constitutional  defences.  The 
few  faithful  watchmen  who  sounded  an  alarm  were  discounte¬ 
nanced  as  impracticable  bigots,  and  the  sworn  enemies  of  our 
country  as  she  is,  were  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
dearest  and  most  powerful  privileges.  Facts  are  eloquent  and 
convincing.  The  removal  of  political  disabilities  was  one  thing. 
The  endowment  of  religious  error  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
connexion  between  the  two  was  denied.  Now  it  is  seen.  May- 
nooth  moved  the  country  ;  but  it  was  an  undisciplined,  irre- 
gidar  movement,  and  therefore  unsuccessful.  Experience  teaches. 
And  now,  an  organization,  wider  and  deeper  far,  marshalled  also 
in  sections,  which,  instead  of  crippling  one  another  through 
jealousy,  wdll  stimidate  one  another  by  zeal,  is  heaving  up  the 
elements  of  a  movement  such  as  England  has  not  witnessed  for 
centuries,  and  such  as  no  ministers  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
advising  the  national  endowment  of  Romanism,  can  possibly 
resist.  Yes,  we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  (not  without  evidence) 
that  Englishmen  in  every  direction  are  beginning  to  see  ami 
feel  the  true  merits  of  this  question  ;  to  discern  the  real  friends 
of  true  liberty,  inseparable  as  it  is  from  true  religion  ;  and  to 
appreciate  aright  the  dishonesty  of  those  who  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  treacherously  to  undermine,  the  cold  carelessness  of  those 
who  have  been  consenting  basely  to  betray,  and  the  noble  bold- 
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ness  of  those  who  have  been  standing  forward  determinedly  to 
defend  their  Protestant  citadel. 

Our  social  and  political  privileges  as  Britons,  and  our  saving 
blessings  as  spiritual  Christians,  grew  together.  They  have 
waxed  and  waned  together.  They  stood  and  still  stand  to¬ 
gether.  Tliey  must  continue  together,  wdiether  to  stand  or 
fall.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  prolonged  blessing  of  our  national  Protestantism,  that  I 
desire  to  meditate  and  discuss  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
as  contra.sted  with  the  system  of  Romanism. 

On  no  tlieme  is  it  more  essential  to  define  our  terms  than 
on  this.  With  an  imposing  claim  to  immutability,  and  a  real 
readiness  to  act,  as  opportunity  may  serve,  on  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  of  her  decrees,  Romanism  does,  nevertheless,  present 
a  more  than  chameleon  aspect,  changing  her  colour,  shape, 
and  voice,  in  pla.stic  adaptation  to  surrounding  circumstances. 
Diluted  down  to  the  verge  of  mere  negation,  or  misrepresented 
by  artful  and  arbitrary  suppression  in  the  discourses  of  Dr., 
Wiseman  and  other  men  of  the  times,  Romanism  wears  a 
mask  for  the  deception  of  the  unwary.  Tliis  wily  versatility 
in  her  administration  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering 
the  characteristics  of  Romanism,  though  by  the  term  I  would 
rather  be  understood  to  mean  the  system  itself  ns  it  is,  when 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  concealment  or  hypocrisy  ;  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  developed  in  canons,  catechisms,  and  decretals  ;  matured 
under  Gregory  vii.  ;  consolidated  under  Clement,  Adrian,  and 
Innocent ;  and  stereotyped  at  Trent. 

By  Protestantism,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Holy  Scripture — not  more  and  not  less.  The  religion 
of  all  Holy  Scripture,  in  its  simplest,  most  obvious,  and  most 
grammatical  construction  :  not  nominal  Protestantism,  cari¬ 
catured  in  Roman  colours  by  Ijaud,  and  now  again  by  the 
meiliajval  resuscitations  of  the  Tractarian  school  :  not  ultra- 
Protestantism,  setting  at  nought  the  miracles  and  mysteries  of 
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redemption  by  tlie  Son  of  God,  and  exhibiting  a  bare  and  bald 
counterfeit  of  Christianity  as  a  rationalistic  discovery  of  a  high 
code  of  morals  and  an  improved  system  of  civilisation  ;  but 
sound  and  solid  Protestantism,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  in 
opposition  to  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  as  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  in  opposition  to 
Sabellians,  Donatists,  and  other  heretics  ;  and  as  recovered  and 
restored  by  the  mingled  fidelity  and  moderation  of  such  men  as 
Cranmer  and  Jewel,  in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  innova¬ 
tions  of  Rome. 

Understanding  so  the  two  systems  of  Romanism  and  Pro¬ 
testantism,  I  proceed  to  contrast  a  few  of  their  characteristics 
as  developed — 

I.  In  their  respective  teaching. 

II.  In  their  respective  worship. 

I.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Romanism,  as  developed 
in  her  teaching,  is  legality. 

All  her  genuine  disciples  are  under  law  ;  under  the  principle 
of  the  old  covenant  :  that  is,  the  principle  of  bargain  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  duty  performed  and  reward  deserved  ;  or  duty  neglected 
and  penalty  incurred. 

If  it  be  asked.  How,  then,  does  Romanism  deal  with  the 
gospel  ?  the  answer  is,  she  lavishes  all  the  riches  of  revealed 
grace  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  and  then,  for  all  who  sin 
after  baptism,  that  is,  for  all  her  disciples  without  exception, 
she  has  nothing  better  than  what  she  very  expressively  calls  a 
new  law.  The  working  out  of  this  new  law  becomes  of  course 
a  most  important  matter,  and  to  this  end  Romanism  has  in- 
venterl  the  sacrament  of  jwnance.  Connected  as  this  is  with 
auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution,  it  brings  every  real 
Romanist  into  habitual  contact  with  his  priest,  as  the  keeper  of 
his  conscience  under  violations  of  the  law,  and  the  arbiter  of 
his  penances  to  be  performed  or  penalties  to  be  endured  in 
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order  to  make  satisfaction  for  those  violations.  The  priest  is 
the  lawgiver  under  the  new  law.  Thus  the  penitent  is  practi¬ 
cally  estranged  from  Christianity,  as  a  thing  exhausted  on  his 
baptism  ;  and  busily  engaged  with  Romanism,  as  the  only  engine 
of  his  restoration  and  salvation.  His  priest  is  his  only  accredited 
engineer,  so  he  is  in  his  priest’s  hands  for  time  and  eternity. 

These  statements  might  be  largely  confirmed,  not  by  preju¬ 
diced  or  interested  witnesses,  but  by  citations  from  their  own 
most  guarded  version  of  their  teaching  in  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  penance.  It  is  there  solemnly  declared, 
with  a  curse  upon  all  who  shall  deny  it,  that  “  jHinance  is  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord  for  the 
benefit  of  the  faithful,  to  reconcile  them  to  God  as  often  as  they 
shall  fall  into  sin  after  baptism ;  ”  that  “  penance  is  rightly 
called  a  second  plank  after  shipwreck  that  “the  words  of 
the  Lord  our  Saviour,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose  sins 
ye  shall  forgive,  etc.,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  power,  in  the 
priesthood,  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance that  “  sacramental  confession  was  instituted  by 
divine  command,  and  is  necessary  to  salvation;”  that  “con¬ 
fession  of  every  sin  is  possible,  and  that  all  Christians  of  both 
sexes  are  bound  to  observe  the  same  once  a  year  that  “  we 
can  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  our  sins,  ...  by  punishments 
enjoined  by  the  priest,  .  .  .  such  as  fastings,  prayers,  alms,  or 
other  works  of  piety.” 

Let  the  practiad  effect  of  this,  upon  those  who  believe  it,  be 
fairly  considered,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Romish  teaching  is  legality  in  principle,  so  in 
practice  it  is  what  may  be  called  ecclesiasticality  as  distinguished 
from  morality.  It  consists  not  in  obedience  to  the  known  and 
unalterable  commandments  of  God,  but  in  compliance  with  the 
uncertain,  variable,  and  arbitrarily  apportioned  impositions  of 
the  priest.  These  are  dignified  indeed  with  the  title  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Church  :  but  in  this  connexion  the 
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Church  is  a  mere  fancy,  an  ideal,  an  intangible  nondescript, 
having,  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  neither  local  habitation  nor 
name  nor  power,  save  in  the  persons  of  the  priest  and  bishop. 

Here  then  is  slaver}',  compared  with  which  the  condition 
of  a  negro  under  the  lash,  or  of  a  convict  in  the  hulks,  may  be 
comparative  freedom.  For  there,  the  body  only  is  enslaved  : 
but  here,  the  mind  and  heart. 

“  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  the  Roman  Catholic  child 
is  taught  to  kneel  before  his  confessor,  and  ransack  his  young 
heart  for  sin.  From  that  time  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  is 
bound  under  the  heaviest  penalties  to  disburden  his  soul  at 
stated  periods  to  the  priest.  Nor  is  he  allowed  to  conceal 
anything.  It  is  not  enough  to  confess  actions  and  words. 
Thoughts,  purposes,  wishes  must  be  equally  disclosed.  The 
laws  of  delicacy  are  rudely  violated,  and  the  timid  female  dares 
not  refuse  to  answer  questions  which  other  lips  than  those  of 
her  spiritual  instructor  would  not  have  presumed  to  utter  in 
her  presence  ;  she  dares  not  even  to  withhold  from  him  such 
feelings  and  imaginations  as  arc  kept  secret  from  the  dearest 
earthly  friend.  It  is  industriou.sly  inculcated  that  concealment 
is  mortal  sin.  Hence  absolution  often  fails  to  produce  comfort. 
Some  trivial  matter,  some  thought  which  the  penitent  was 
ashamed  to  avow,  remained  unacknowledged.  The  tender  con¬ 
science  is  racked  and  torn  with  agony  ;  no  peace  can  be  enjoyed 
till  all  obstacles  are  surmounted,  and  the  tongue  is  made  will¬ 
ing  to  betray  the  most  retired  privacies  of  the  soul.  Thus  the 
priest  becomes  entire  master.  Confession  may  not  reach  the 
ear  of  Deity  but  by  his  intervention.”' 

The  effects  of  this  system  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
priests  are  of  the  most  deplorable  kind.  As  a  celebrated 
modern  writer  justly  remarks  :  “  The  practice  of  auricular  con¬ 
fession  would  entail  a  thousand  evils  and  dangers  upon  the 
parties  concerned,  even  apart  from  the  unnatural  condition  to 
'  Cranq>’s  Text-limik  Pojieiy,  p.  193,  2d  edit. 
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which  one  of  these  parties  has  been  reduced.  But  what  must 
we  think  of  auricular  confession,  when  he,  into  whose  prurient 
car  it  is  poured,  lives  under  the  irritation  of  a  vow  of  virginity  ? 
The  wretched  being  within  whose  bosom  distorted  passions  are 
rankling,  is  called  daily  to  listen  to  tales  of  licentiousness  from 
his  own  sex  ;  and  infinitely  worse,  to  the  reluctant  or  shame¬ 
less  disclosures  of  the  other.  Let  the  female  penitent  be  of 
what  class  she  may,  simple-hearted  or  lax,  the  repetition  of  her 
dishonour,  while  it  must  seal  the  moral  mischief  of  the  ottence 
upon  herself,  even  if  the  auditor  were  a  woman,  enhances  it 
beyond  measure  when  the  in.stincts  of  nature  are  violated  by 
making  the  recital  to  a  man.  But  shall  we  imagine  the  effect 
upon  the  sentinuaits  of  him  who  receives  the  confession  1  Each 
sinner  makes  but  one  confession  in  a  given  time  ;  but  each 
priest  in  the  same  space  listens  to  a  hundred  !  What  then, 
after  a  while,  must  that  receptacle  become,  into  which  the  con¬ 
tinual  drojipings  of  all  the  debaucheries  of  a  parish  are  falling, 
and  through  which  the  copious  abomination  filters  !  ”  ^ 

In  contrast  with  all  this,  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Protestantism,  as  developed  in  her  teaching,  is  (/race.  Her 
genuine  disciples,  as  declared  by  St.  Paul,  are  “jiot  tinder  the 
law,  but  under  grace  under  a  new  principle,  not  of  bargain, 
but  of  blessing ;  not  of  condition,  but  of  free  gift  ;  not  of 
character  exacted  in  order  to  obtain  pardon,  but  of  pardon 
bestowed  in  order  to  produce  character. 

If  it  be  asked.  What  then  does  Protestantism  do  with  the 
principle  of  law  1  the  answer  is.  She  confines  its  operation,  in 
this  matter,  to  her  Head,  her  Captain,  her  Conciueror — Jesus 
Christ.  In  him  she  honours  the  princijtle  of  law,  while 
through  him  she  nyoices  in  irersonal  deliverance  from  its  con¬ 
demnation.  She  teaches  that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law :  under  the  law  as  a  principle  of 
life  and  duty,  for  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  been  under 
‘  I'anatiidsm,  pp.  206-210. 
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the  condemnation  of  the  law  as  a  violated  covenant.  She 
teaches  that,  being  so  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  under  the 
law,  Jesus  Christ  performed  every  duty,  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  which  was  required  of  man  as  a  creature  ;  and  endured 
every  penalty,  in  flesh  and  spirit,  which  had  been  incurred  by 
man  as  a  sinner  :  that  he  was  made  sin  for  man,  made  a  curse 
for  man,  and  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
man  that  believeth  in  him.  She  teaches  that  he  for  them 
fulfilled  the  law,  and  that  they  in  him  are  fulfillers  of  the  law. 
She  teaches  not  that  this  is  all  exhausted  upon  baptism,  and 
that  all  who  sin  after  baptism  are  replaced,  beyond  all  this,  under 
another  law  ;  but  that  all  who  receive  baj)tism  lightly,  that  is, 
in  faith,  are  brought  into  all  this  blessedness,  being  brought 
into  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  She  teaches  that  the  atoning 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  once  for  all,  is  a  perfect 
redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  sin,  both  original 
and  actual ;  and  that  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin 
but  that  alone. 

She  teaches  that  all  who  believe  in  this  are  justified  from 
all  things,  that  they  have  the  blessedness  of  the  man  w’hose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered,  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin,  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  imputeth  righteousness  without  works  ;  and  that  if  any 
of  them  sin,  they  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  One,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for 
their  sins. 

She  teaches  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  demand  for  work  to 
be  done,  but  glad  tidings  of  work  done  already  ;  that  no  satis¬ 
faction  for  sin  is  ever  to  be  made,  or  ever  can  be  made,  in 
addition  to  what  is  made  already  :  that  no  justifying  righteous¬ 
ness  is  ever  to  be  wrought,  or  ever  can  be  wrought,  in  addition 
to  what  is  wrought  already.  She  asks  no  contribution  towards 
her  great  feast  from  any  of  the  guests,  but  delights  in  the  pro¬ 
clamation  that  “  the  oxen  and  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
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are  ready."  She  urges  no  man  to  the  hopeless  task  of  making 
his  peace  with  God,  but  declares  to  every  man  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  peace  ;  that  in  him  God  is  \rell  pleased,  and  in 
him  “  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.”  Let  the  practical  effect  of  this  upon  those 
who  believe  it  be  fiiirly  considered,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Protestant  teaching  is  grace 
in  principle,  so  in  practice  it  is  the  very  highest  standard  of 
morality,  beginning  with  the  first  and  great  commandment  of 
the  Divine  law,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,”  etc. 

“We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.”  “In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God,”  that  “  he  gave  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.”  Protestantism  teaches  pardoning 
love  from  heaven,  producing  grateful  love  on  earth.  And 
this  is  the  fruitful  spring  of  all  holiness.  “  Love  is  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  law.”  Love  is  labour  made  easy,  nay,  delightful. 

Love  knows  nothing  of  constraint,  or  coercion,  or  bondage. 

When  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  the  service 
of  God  is  “  perfect  freedom.” 

And  here  I  may  notice  a  friendly  objection  which  has  been 
urged  against  our  present  proceeding  in  this  Course  of  Lectures. 

I  have  received  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  dated  London,  No¬ 
vember  15.  The  writer,  after  giving  us  credit  for  good  inten¬ 
tions,  says,  “  But  I  beg  to  add  that  your  prospectus  of  the 
Exeter  Hall  Lectures  to  Young  Men  for  the  ensuing  season  is 
not  good,  either  as  to  time  or  matter  :”  After  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  time,  which  he  considers  too  late  in  the  evening, 
he  thus  comments  on  the  matter  :  “  Our  youth  of  both  sexes 
require  to  be  W'ell  and  diligently  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  the  self-existent  God,  whose  holy  worship  ex-  ’ 

eludes  all  known  sin  and  includes  all  personal  holiness.  ‘  With-  1 

out  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.’  And  they  need  to  I 

have  the  energies  which  God  hath  given  them  powerfully 
roused  and  stirred  up  to  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
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and  to  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near.  ‘  Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time  ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.’  But 
delay  is  dangerous  and  often  fatal.  Deeply  impressive  coun¬ 
sels  of  prudence,  also,  should  be  religiously  and  affectionately 
urged  upon  them,  in  order  to  produce  and  promote  in  them 
sobriety,  habits  of  industry,  obedience  to  parents,  economy  in 
money  matters  ;  for  they  should  never  spend  their  good  money 
before  they  get  it,  nor  buy  a  thing,  how  cheap  soever  it  may  be, 
when  it  is  not  wanted,  nor  indulge  in  the  expensiveness  of 
costly  apparel  and  ornamental  foolishness,  nor  should  they  ever 
sit  down  to  meals  or  go  to  bed  without  a(^knowledging  their 
God  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  nor  dare  to  omit  daily  private 
prayer  before  God,  who  sees  unseen,  for  he  is  a  Spirit,  but 
rewardeth  opeidy. 

“In  case,  however,  that  their  teachers  should  neglect  to 
inform  their  minds,  to  rouse  their  energies,  or  to  turn  their 
feet  into  the  good  and  right  way,  they  themselves  must  attend 
to  self-culture,  and  in  humble  dependence  upon  God,  amend 
their  (»wn  ways  and  their  own  doings,  returning  at  the  same 
time  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart,  and  he  will  bless  them. 
— Yours  with  profound  respect.” 

I  have  read  this  here  because  true  Protestantism  teaches  all 
this  :  not  of  course  in  Lectures  of  this  kind,  where  time  does 
not  serve  for  enlarging  on  such  details.  But  even  here  she 
teaches  the  fruitful  principle,  from  which  alone  all  such  con¬ 
duct  can  so  spring  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God.  She  bears  in 
practical  remembrance  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
said,  “  Make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good  ;  or  else  m<ake 
the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt.”  Protestantism  aims 
at  the  root,  that  love,  the  first  and  great  commandment  of  the 
law,  may  Ijecome  the  instinct  of  the  heart. 

Protestantism  teaches  a  renewal  or  revival  of  this  love,  by  a 
renewed  application  in  faith,  to  the  one  only  and  all  sufficient 
satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  Jesus  Christ ;  a  renewed  applica- 
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tion  accoini)anied  indeed  with  “  godly  sorrow,”  even  true 
repentance  for  sin,  but  not  with  any  presumptuous  attempt  to 
make  satisfaction  for  sin.  Protestantism  teaches  complete 
restoration,  peace  with  God,  access  in  Christ,  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son,  and  joy  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed. 

Here  is  liberty,  holy  liberty,  and  to  all  who  enjoy  it,  the 
Apostle,  protesting  against  Phariseeism,  and  so  by  anticipation 
protesting  against  Romanism,  said,  “Stand  fast  therefore  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  be  not  en¬ 
tangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.” 

Thus  the  two  systems  stand  contrasted  in  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  hm  and  grace,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
laws  under  which  Romanism  is  practically  enslaved  are  not  the 
law's  of  God,  but  the  traditions  of  men. 

2.  Consequent  upon  this  is  another  contrast  l)etween  the 
two  systems,  which  well  deserves  attention. 

A  characteristic  of  Romanism  as  developed  in  her  teaching, 
is  congeniality  ivith  human  nature  as  it  is,  without  any  serious 
attempt  really  to  improve  it. 

Natural  conscience  has  been  well  likened  to  a  legitimate  but 
dethroned  monarch.  Its  right  is  not  disputed,  though  its 
authority  is  resisted.  Yet  this  revolutionary  resistance  is  not 
constant.  Conscience  at  times  reasserts  its  authority,  and  is 
heard.  Then,  for  the  time,  the  man  is  willing  to  do,  or 
undergo,  what  at  other  times  he  never  thinks  of,  or  po.ssibly 
laughs  to  scorn.  Passion  leads  the  rebellion  :  conscience 
struggles  for  the  restoration,  and  the  campaign  is  coeval  with 
unconverted  human  nature  in  this  w'orld.  Conscience  confesses, 
Video  meliora,  proboque,  “I  see  and  approve  of  what  is  right.” 
Passion  interposes,  Deteriora  sequor,  “  1  follow  what  is  wrong.” 

Thus  the  action  of  each  is  intermittent.  During  the  ascen¬ 
dency  of  conscience,  while  passion  slumbers,  human  nature 
craves  relief ;  and  is  willing  to  purchase  it,  or  anything  w'hich 
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holds  out  a  prospect  of  it,  with  money,  or  with  toil,  or  with 
suffering.  During  the  ascendency  of  passion,  while  conscience 
slumbers,  human  nature  craves  indulgence  in  divers  transgres¬ 
sions,  and  will  transgress,  whatever  the  result  may  be. 

A  system  professedly  religious,  which  propounds  no  relief, 
or  supposed  relief,  for  the  paroxysms  of  conscience,  is  not  con¬ 
genial  to  human  nature  as  it  is ;  and  therefore  infidelity  can 
prosper  only  among  those,  comparatively  few,  whose  con¬ 
sciences  are  seared,  as  the  apostle  expre-sses  it,  with  a  hot  iron. 
A  religious  system  which  gives  no  indulgence  at  any  time  to 
any  sinful  passion,  is  not  congenial  to  human  nature  as  it  is  ; 
and  therefore  true  Christianity  or  Protestantism  can  prosper 
only  among  those,  comparatively  few,  whose  hearts  are  renewed. 

But  a  religious  system  constructed  to  meet  the  alternate 
requirements  of  conscience  and  passion — a  system  at  one  time 
exacting  penance,  and  promising  relief  thereby  to  the  con¬ 
science  ;  and  at  another  time  promoting  worldliness  and  thereby 
extending  indulgence  to  the  passions — is  congenial  to  human 
nature  as  it  is  ;  and  therefore  Romanism,  with  her  black  Lent 
and  red  Carnival,  can  prosper  with  the  unconverted  multitude. 
She  gives  or  takes,  smiles  or  frowns,  according  to  circumstances. 
She  is  equally  at  home  in  the  cell  of  discipline,  and  in  the 
saloon  of  gaiety  :  early  at  mass,  and  late  at  the  opera.  Her 
teaching  is  not  in  high  principles  of  essential  right  ;  but  in 
measures,  and  balances,  and  compensations ;  in  liabilities 
incurred  and  liquidations  effected  ;  in  bargainings  for  peace 
without  purity ;  false  peace  purchased,  or  supposed  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  by  mortifications  of  the  body,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
that  constraining  love  which  mortifies  the  deeds  of  the  body. 

In  holy  contrast  with  this,  a  characteristic  of  Protestantism, 
as  developed  in  her  teaching,  is  antagonism  to  Itnman  nature 
as  it  is,  with  the  high  and  determined  aim  to  renew  it  to  con¬ 
formity  with  God. 

True  holiness  is  moral  similarity  to  the  Holy  One,  and  in 
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this  consists  true  happiness.  Escape  from  punishment  does 
not  of  itself  secure  happiness  ;  though  it  is  indeed  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  happiness  commences. 

So  long  as  the  question  to  be  decided  is  pardon  or  no  pardon, 
the  root  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  is  selfishness.  A  mind 
so  exercised  cannot  rise  into  any  ennobling  desires  after  God’s 
glory.  It  is  occupied  with  the  great  personal  inquiry,  Avi  I 
safe  i  And  the  aim  of  all  its  toils,  however  imposing  in 
themselves,  is  to  secure  a  favourable  answer.  All  false  reli¬ 
gions,  and  all  jjerversions  of  the  true,  by  postponing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  perfect  pardon  to  the  last,  perj)etuate  a  grovelling 
selfishness.  They  never  answer,  they  never  can  satisfactorily 
answer,  the  question.  Am  I  safe  1  and  therefore  they  keep,  and 
must  always  keep,  their  disciples  outside  of  the  door. 

Protestantism  alone,  or,  in  other  words,  true  Christianity, 
proclaims  pardon  first  ;  pardon  righteously  procured  by  the 
sinner’s  Substitute,  and  graciously  bestowed  upon  the  sinner 
himself,  that  the  mind,  believing  this,  and  entering  into  per¬ 
sonal  peace,  may  thenceforth  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
selfish  toil,  and  engaged  in  sanctifying  communion  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Pro¬ 
testantism  teaches  that  we  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage,  a(/am  to  fear  ;  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

This  newness  of  heart  holds  no  tnice  with  the  rebellion  of 
unconverted  nature  ;  but  re-establishes  conscience  on  the 
throne,  and  wages  an  exterminating  war  against  every  sinful 
passion.  Instead  of  dealing  with  sin,  any  sin,  as  a  thing  for 
which  man’s  merit  or  man’s  suft'ering  can  make  satisfaction  to 
God,  Protestantism  represents  sin,  every  sin,  as  so  essentially 
hateful  and  infinitely  dishonouring  to  God,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  can  stand  between  it 
and  everlasting  perdition. 

Thus  Protestantism  teaches  what  the  apostle  calls  “  boldness 
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and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith”  of  Jesus.  Here  the 
true  Protestant  has  entrance  into  the  holiest,  nearness  to  God, 
consciousness  of  God’s  presence,  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  in  the  penetrating  assurance  of  God’s  love.  Being 
thus  brought  nigh,  he  then  begins  to  hold  spiritual  communion 
with  God.  It  is  by  communion  enjoyed,  that  character 
IS  FORMED.  Beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  delighting  in  the  sight,  we  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  sanctification  is  progressively  carried  on,  in  a  communion 
which  is  based  upon  a  justification  already  perfected.  And 
godly  sorrow  for  sin — true  penance — is  secured  by  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  quickening  holy  shame,  and 
self-abasement,  and  genuine  brokenness  of  spirit,  for  having 
offended  so  loving  a  Father. 

Romanism,  on  the  contrary,  denies  a  perfect  present  justifi¬ 
cation,  making  it  to  depend  upon  character  produced,  instead 
of  righteousness  imputed.  And  she  denies  a  perfect  present 
pardon,  making  pardon  eventually  to  depend  upon  penances 
performed,  and  unbloody  sacrifices  ottered  in  the  immolation  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  she  declares  to  be  transubstantiated  into 
the  body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Neither 
is  she  satisfied  with  exacting  this  continual  sacrifice  for  the 
sinner  during  his  life.  She  hangs  uncertainty  about  his  death¬ 
bed.  For,  even  after  the  application  of  extreme  unction,  she 
proclaims  the  necessity  of  more  prayers  still  to  be  offered,  and 
more  ma.sses  still  to  be  purchased,  for  the  departed  spirits  of 
the  faithful,  before  they  can  be  permitted  to  draw  nigh  unto 
God.  Thus,  Romanism  can  never  produce  godly  sorrow.  Her 
repentance  to  the  last  is  selfish  fear.  Slie  has  no  present 
security,  no  rock  to  stand  on  now,  no  filial  access  to  God,  no 
sanctifying  communion  with  God,  no  constraining  love  of  an 
all  sufficient  Saviour  elevating  her  motives,  ami  transforming 
her  into  the  Divine  image.  She  presents  a  mixture  of  terrorism. 
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6(*lf-righteousnes8,  and  superstition.  Terror  lield  out  against 
tlie  guilty  conscience  to  keep  the  sinner  in  thraldom  :  self- 
righteousness  encouraged  in  the  supposed  merit  of  the  sinner's 
works  of  slav’cry  :  and  superstition  cultivated  in  the  required 
dependence  upon  masses  and  penances,  and  pilgrimages  and 
charms  ;  upon  the  prayers  of  dead  men  and  women,  and,  last 
of  all,  upon  the  fabulous  tires  of  purgatory. 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  Romanism,  as  develoi)ed  in  her 
teaching,  is  ecclmastical  domination  over  tlie  civil  magutvate. 

Romanism  teaches  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  established 
an  Institution  in  the  earth,  invested  with  a  Divine  right  to 
govern  the  earth  :  to  act  as  Christ’s  vicar  in  ai»[»ointing  kings 
and  deposing  kings  ;  in  binding  subjects  to  allegiance,  and 
absolving  subjects  from  allegiance.  And  that  this  Institution 
is  under  the  management  of  officers,  in  indefeasible  succession, 
who  are  and  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
temporal  tribunals,  and  amenable  only  to  their  own  commander- 
in-chief,  who  is  declared  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  To  prove 
the  justice  and  fairness  of  this  representation,  the  canon  law, 
the  decretals,  and  the  pages  of  authentic  history  might  be,  as 
they  have  been,  very  copiously  cited. 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  is,  that  even  where  the 
civil  ruler  is  a  Romanist,  Romanism  is  felt  to  be  an  imperinm 
in  imperio,  demanding  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  government 
to  resist  its  usurpations  and  exactions.  But  wlu're  the  civil 
power  is  Protestant,  as  in  England,  Romanism  is  essentially 
rebellion.  When  it  ceases  to  be  rebellion,  it  ceases  to  be  bona 
Jide  honest  Romanism.  It  may  indeed,  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  gain  some  point,  deny  its  hostility  to  heretics  ; 
and  even  its  most  dignified  ecclesiivstics,  who  have  sworn  tlieir 
accordance  with  the  persecuting  decretals,  may  swear  their  re¬ 
jection  of  the  same,  and  att'eet  the  utmost  indignation  at  the 
libellous  charge  of  Ixdieving  Romanism  proper,  as  she  is  stereo¬ 
typed  at  Trent.  But  what  then?  Why  then,  Romanism,  in- 
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stead  of  a  rebellion,  wears  the  aspect  of  a  conspiracy.  Truly 
the  disguise  is  supei-ficial ;  and  any  intelligent  man  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  mask,  will  see  with  what 
justice  we  may  apply  here,  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  the  openly  illegal  combinations  of  our 
French  neighbours  ;  On  conspire  stir  la  place.  “  They  conspire 
in  the  public  streets.” 

If  Protestant  statesmen  be  surprised  by  this  feature  of  the 
Romanist  system,  when  opportunity  shall  favour  its  unmasked 
action,  they  will  have  nothing  to  blame  for  it  but  their  own 
wilful  ignorance. 

The  following  animated  and  pow'erful  statement  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  daily  journals  ; — 

“  Romanism  has  seldom  of  late  years  been  regarded  steadily 
under  its  genuine  and  exclusive  aspect,  of  an  unappeasable  foe 
to  civil  liberty.  Romanism  may  be  in  many  senses  a  cheat, 
but  in  every  sense  a  tyrant.  In  vague  and  abstract  terms,  we 
allow’,  Romanism  confines  her  jurisdiction  to  things  spiritual ; 
but  in  practice,  by  vigilant  and  subtle  induction,  by  claims  of 
relationship  between  things  sjjiritual  and  things  temporal,  she 
brings  all  the  affairs  of  this  world  within  her  constructive  em¬ 
pire.  In  the  council-room,  in  the  confessional,  in  the  closet, 
in  the  chamber,  in  the  street, — ever  w'atchful,  ever  menacing, 
ever  exacting,  ever  calculating  :  where  Romanism,  through  her 
minister,  finds  admission,  there,  there  is  no  security  nor  con¬ 
fidence,  no  free  agency,  no  free  speech,  no  bold  or  independent 
thought;  all  is  conscious,  irretrievable,  and  un  varying  bondage.” 

In  i)eaceful  contrast  with  this,  a  characteristic  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  as  developed  in  her  teaching,  is,  ecclesiastical  submission 
to  the  civil  ruler. 

Protestantism  teaches  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  established 
an  institution  in  the  earth  invested  with  a  divine  commission 
to  preach  the  Gosyml  for  the  conversion  of  sinful  man,  and  to 
inculcate  his  Divine  rules  for  the  holy  and  peaceful  living  of  con- 
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verted  men.  And  that  one  of  these  rules,  applicable  to  every 
member  of  Christ’s  church,  ecclesiastic  and  laic,  is  this  :  “  Sub¬ 
mit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake  : 
whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme  (St.  Peter  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  any  notion  of  a  bishop  being  supreme  ;)  “  or 
unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,”  that  is  by 
the  king  (1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14). 

Protestantism  teaches  that  the  Christian  institution  is  not  of 
this  world’s  dominion  ;  that  instead  of  arrogating  the  place  or 
authority  of  Cmsar,  it  should  recognise  the  authority  of  Crnsar 
as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s. 

Protestantism  (Article  37,  Church  of  England)  teaches  that 
“  tlie  king’s  (or  queen’s)  majesty  hath  the  chief  jwwer  in  this 
realm  of  England,  and  other  his  (or  her)  dominions  :  unto  whom 
the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they 
be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes,  doth  api)ertain,  and  is 
not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,”  nor 
to  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

The  practical  conseijuence  of  this  is,  that  Protestantism  in¬ 
vests  political  subordination  with  the  sacredness  of  religious 
duty,  and  inculcates  submission  to  the  powers  that  be ;  not 
merely  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  chielly  for  con¬ 
science’  sake  towards  God.  Conscience  towards  God  is  at  once 
the  most  powerful  guarantee  for  religious  submission,  and  the 
most  watchful  guard  against  any  such  extension  of  submission 
as  would  involve  what  is  irreligious.  Let  this  be  carefully 
considered.  By  making  submission  a  matter  of  conscience  to- 
warils  (Jwl,  we  keep  in  immediate  view  our  best  defence  against 
submission,  whenever  the  civil  ruler  arraigns  his  own  charter, 
and  commands  anything  which  God  forbids,  or  forbids  anything 
which  God  commands.' 


t  Tliis  leaves  the  details  of  this  question  untouched.  Of  course  it  does. 
A  discussion  of  tlieni  in  a  discourse  like  this  was  manifestly  imiuacticahle  ; 
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When  Protestant  statesmen  lose  sight  of  this,  and  deal  witli 
Romanists  and  Protestants  as  with  subjects  of  ecjual  rights,  and 
to  be  invested  with  equal  privileges,  they  not  only  exhibit  such 
practical  disregard  of  God's  truth  and  authority  as  cannot  be 
persevered  in  with  impunity  by  either  man  or  nation  ;  but  also 
they  dishearten,  and  as  far  as  lieth  in  them,  <lisgust  and  alienate 
faithful  subjects,  while  they  give  power  and  encouragement  to 
plausible  conspirators,  who  are  at  heart  ready  but  waiting 
rebels  :  who  must  be  such,  under  a  Protestant  state,  unless  they 
be  traitors  to  their  own  ecclesiastical  monarchy.  In  a  Protestant 
state  :  honesty  as  Romanists  and  loyalty  as  subjects  are  abso¬ 
lutely  and  essentially  incompatible ;  while  hone.sty  as  Protestants 
and  loyalty  as  subjects  are  absolutely  and  essentially  inseparable. 

II.  Turning  now  from  the  teaching  to  the  worsliip  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  I  must  be  brief.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Romanism,  as  developed  in  her  worshij),  may  be  expressed  by 
the  somewhat  quaint,  but  significant  word  semnousntss. 

The  meaning  I  wish  to  convey  by  it  is,  that  instead  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  inward  man  with  an  invisible  being,  the  skill  of 
Romanism  is  expended  upon  objects  which  address  the  senses 
of  the  outward  man.  Ceremonies  and  shows,  music  and  paint¬ 
ing,  architecture  and  statuary,  gorgeous  dresses  and  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  incenses,  attitudes,  postures,  processions,  and  stage  effects — 
these  are  the  arresting  characteristics  of  Romish  worship,  where 
no  immediate  contact  with  heretics  (whom  it  is  p<ditic  for  the 

yet  the  question  itself  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Thone  details 
eoneerninj;  whieli  Protestants  may  difl'er  among  themselves,  are  not  in- 
volvefl  in  the  statement  here  made.  It  is  a  principle  of  Romanism,  that 
ecclesiastics,  even  in  their  character  and  relations  as  citizens  should  not  be 
amenable  to  civil  tribunals.  It  i.s,  I  believe,  a  jirinciple  of  all  true  Protes¬ 
tants  that  they  should.  This  is  the  distinction  designed  in  the  lecture, 
and  it  is  an  im|iortant  one.  It  decides  against  Rome  that  the  sacred  ollice 
of  an  ambassador  for  Christ  does  not  exenqit  any  man  who  holds  it  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  ruler  :  though  it  does  not  attempt  to  define, 
among  Protestants,  the  exact  limits  and  boundaries  of  that  jurisdiction. 
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])re8eiit  to  conciliate)  demands  a  reserve  and  eomparative 
modesty.  In  this  country  we  cannot  see  Romanism  undis¬ 
guised,  and  enjoying  herself  in  full  holiday  costume.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  her  recent  resuscitations,  she  still  ventures  on  no 
more  than  half-dress  in  England,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  to  Englishmen  who  have  never  visited  Romish  countries 
any  adequate  impression  of  her  idolatrous  worship. 

Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  celebrated  Letters  from  Rome,  says 
very  well  :  “  Many  of  our  divines  have,  I  know,  with  much 
learning  and  solid  reasoning,  charged  and  effectually  proved  the 
crime  of  idolatry,  on  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  these  contro¬ 
versies  (in  which  there  is  still  something  plausible  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  ami  where  the  charge  is  constantly  denied,  and 
with  much  subtilty  evaded)  are  not  capable  of  giving  that 
conviction  which  I  immediately  received  from  my  sen.ses, — the 
.surest  witnesses  of  fact  in  all  cases,  and  which  no  man  can  fail 
to  Ix)  furnished  with  who  sees  Popery  as  it  exists  in  Italy,  in 
the  full  pomp  and  display  of  its  pageantry,  and  practising  all 
its  arts  and  powers  without  caution  or  reserve. 

“  The  noblest  heathen  temple  now  remaining  in  the  world  is 
the  Pantheon  or  Rotunda  ;  which,  as  the  inscription  over  the 
Itortico  informs  us,  ‘  having  been  impiously  dedicated  of  old  by 
Agrippa  to  Jove  and  all  the  gods,  was  piously  reconsecrated 
by  Pope  Boniface  the  Fourth  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the 
saints.’  With  this  single  alteration,  it  serves  as  exactly  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  Popish,  as  it  did  for  the  Pagan  worship, 
for  which  it  was  built.  For  as  in  the  old  temple  every  one 
might  find  the  god  of  his  country,  and  address  himself  to  that 
deity  whose  religion  he  was  most  devoted  to  ;  so  it  is  the 
the  same  thing  now,  every  one  chooses  the  patron  whom  he 
likes  lx!st :  and  one  may  see  here  different  services  going  on 
at  the  same  time  at  different  altars,  with  distinct  congregations 
around  them,  just  as  the  inclinations  of  the  people  lead  them 
to  the  worship  of  this  or  that  particular  saint.  And  what 
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better  title  can  the  new  demi-gods  show  to  the  adoration  now 
paid  to  them,  than  the  old  ones  whose  shrines  they  have 
usurped  1  Or  how  comes  it  to  be  less  criminal  to  worship 
images  set  up  by  the  Pope,  than  those  which  Agrip])a,  or  that 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  1  If  there  be  any  real  difference, 
most  people,  I  dare  say,  will  be  apt  to  determine  in  favour  of 
the  old  possessors  ;  for  those  heroes  of  antiquity  were  raised 
up  into  gods,  and  received  divine  honours  for  some  signal 
benefits,  of  which  they  had  been  the  authors,  to  mankind, — as 
the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  something  highly 
useful  and  necessary  to  life  :  wheretis,  of  the  Romish  saints,  it 
is  certain  that  many  of  them  were  never  heard  of  but  in  their 
own  legends  or  fabulous  histories ;  and  many  more,  instead  of 
any  services  done  to  mankind,  owe  all  the  honours  now  paid 
to  them  to  their  vices  or  errors, — whose  merit,  like  that  of 
Demetrius,  in  the  Acts,  Wiis  their  skill  of  raising  rebellions  in 
defence  of  an  idol,  and  throwing  kingdoms  into  convulsions  for 
the  sake  of  some  gainful  imposture.  Aud  as  it  is  in  the 
Pantheon,  it  is  just  the  same  in  all  the  other  heatlien  temples 
that  still  remain  in  Rome  :  they  have  only  pulled  down  one 
idol  to  set  up  anothe)-,  and  changed  rather  the  name  than  the 
object  of  their  worship.  Thus  the  little  temple  of  Vesta,  near 
the  Tib<,'r,  mentioned  by  Horace,  is  now  possessed  by  the 
Madonna  of  the  Sun ;  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  by  Mary  the 
Egyptian  ;  that  of  Saturn  (where  the  i)ublic  treasure  was 
anciently  kept),  by  St  Adrian  ;  that  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
in  the  Via  Sacra,  by  two  other  brothers,  Cosmas  and  Damianus  ; 
that  of  Antonine  the  Godly,  by  Liiwrence  the  Saint  :  but,  for 
my  part,  I  would  sooner  be  tempted  to  prostrate  myself  before 
the  statue  of  a  Romulus  or  an  Antonine,  than  that  of  a 
Lawrence  or  a  Damian  ;  and  give  divine  honours  rather  with 
Pagan  Rome  to  the  founders  of  empires,  than  with  Popish 
Rome  to  the  founders  of  monasteries.”* 

‘  Letters  from  Rome,  pj>.  132,  161-ltM. 
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The  magic  power  of  genius,  and  all  the  contrivances  and 
einhellishments  of  consummate  art,  are  lavished  on  the  material 
of  Romish  worship,  to  invest  it  with  imposing  forms  of  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

Tlie  subtle  distinctions  l)etween  honour,  veneration,  and 
worship,  into  which  a  few  philosophic  thinkers  may  abstract 
tlieir  minds,  and  shelter  themselves  from  the  charge  of  actual 
idolatry,  are  not  characteristics  of  the  system,  but  exceptions 
to  its  operation.  M.  Chateaubriand,  who  painted  and  varnished 
the  Romanism  of  France  (never  so  degraded  as  that  of  Italy  or 
Spain)  with  all  the  apologetic  ingenuity  in  his  power,  was 
nevertheless  unable  to  keep  his  work,  Genie  du  Chj-istianhme, 
free  from  the  frequent  intrusion  of  such  passages  as  this  : 
“  Does  the  believer  suffer  ?  he  prays  to  his  little  image  and  is 
comforted.  Does  he  desire  the  return  of  his  relative  or  his 
friend  I  he  makes  a  vow,  and  takes  the  pilgrim’s  staff ;  he 
springs  over  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  and  visits  Our  Lady  at 
Loretto,  or  Saint  James  in  Galicia  ;  he  prostrates  himself,  he 
prays  the  Saint  to  restore  him  his  son  (perhaps  a' poor  sailor- 
boy  wandering  on  the  seas),  to  prolong  his  father’s  days,  or  to 
raise  his  good  wife  from  the  bed  of  sickness  ;  his  heart  is 
lightened  ;  he  turns  back  to  his  hut,  covered  with  shells  ;  he 
makes  the  handets  echo  with  his  conch  ;  and,  in  wild  and 
tender  notes,  he  chants  the  condescension  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  God.”> 

But  no  writer  that  I  am  acquainted  with  on  this  subject, 
fruitful  as  it  has  been,  has  exhibited  the  materialism  of 
Romanist  worship  with  such  a  master-hand  as  our  own  immor¬ 
tal  bard,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Reformation.  He  says — 

“  Sad  it  is  to  think,  how  that  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  planted 
by  teachers  divinely  inspired,  and  by  them  winnowed  and 
sifted  from  the  chaff  of  over-rated  ceremonies,  and  refined  to 
such  a  spiritual  height  and  temper  of  purity,  and  knowledge  of 
*  Gitiie  du  Christianisme,  tom.  ii.  j).  334. 
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the  Creator,  that  the  body,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  were  purified  by  the  affections  of  the  regenerate 
soul,  and  nothing  left  impure  but  sin  ;  faith  needing  not  the 
weak  and  fallible  office  of  the  senses  to  be  either  the  ushers  or 
interpreters  of  heavenly  mysteries,  save  where  our  Lord  him¬ 
self,  in  his  sacraments,  ordained  that  such  a  doctrine  should, 
through  the  grossness  or  blindness  of  her  professors  and  the 
fraud  of  deceivable  traditions,  drag  so  downwards,  as  to  back¬ 
slide  one  way  into  the  Jewish  beggary  of  old-cast  rudiments, 
and  stumble  forward  another  way  into  the  new-vomited  pagan¬ 
ism  of  sensual  idolatry ;  attributing  purity  or  impurity  to 
things  indifferent,  that  they  might  bring  the  inw’ard  acts  of 
the  spirit  to  the  outward  and  customary  eye-service  of  the 
body  ;  as  if  they  could  make  Cod  earthly  and  fleshly,  because 
they  could  not  make  themselves  heavenly  and  spiritual. 
They  began  to  draw  down  all  the  Divine  intercourse  betwixt 
(4od  and  the  soul,  yea  the  very  shape  of  God  himself,  into  an 
exterior  and  Ixxlily  form  ;  urgently  pretending  a  necessity  and 
obligement  of  joining  the  body  in  a  formal  reverence  and 
worship  circumscribed.  They  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it,  they 
sprinkled  it,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  innocency, 
but  of  pure  linen,  with  other  deformed  and  fantastic  dresses, 
in  palls  and  mitres,  gold  and  gewgaws  fetched  from  Aaron’s 
old  wardrobe  or  the  Flamen’s  vestry. 

“  Then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his  motions  ami  his  postures, 
his  liturgies  and  his  lurrie.s,  till  the  soul,  by  this  means  of  over¬ 
bodying  herself,  given  up  justly  to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her 
wing  apace  downwanls,  and  finding  the  ease  she  had  from  her 
visible  and  sensuous  colleague  (the  body),  in  the  performance 
of  religious  duties,  her  pinions  now  broken  and  flagging,  shifted 
off  from  herself  the  labour  of  high  soaring  any  more,  forgot 
her  heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull  and  droiling  carcase  to 
plod  on  in  the  old  road  and  drudging  trade  of  outward 
conformity. 
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“  And  here,  out  of  question,  from  her  perverse  conceiting  of 
God  and  lioly  things,  she  had  fallen  to  believe  no  God  at  all, 
had  not  custom  and  the  worm  of  conscience  nipped  her  incre¬ 
dulity  :  hence,  to  all  the  duties  of  evangelical  grace,  instead  of 
the  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness  which  our  new  alliance 
with  God  requires,  came  servile  and  thrall-like  fear  :  for  in 
very  deed  the  superstitious  man,  by  his  good-will,  is  an 
atheist ;  but  being  scared  from  thence  by  the  pangs  and 
grij)es  of  a  boiling  conscience,  all  in  a  i)udder  shuttles  up  to 
himself  such  a  god,  and  such  a  worship,  as  is  most  agreeable 
to  remeily  his  fear ;  which  fear  of  his,  as  is  also  his  hope, 
fixed  only  upon  the  flesh,  renders  likewise  the  whole  faculty  of 
his  apprehension  carnal ;  and  all  the  inward  acts  of  worship, 
issuing  from  the  native  strength  of  the  soul,  nin  out  lavishly 
to  the  ui)per  skin,  and  there  harden  into  a  crust  of  formality. 
Hence  men  came  to  scan  the  Scriptures  by  the  letter,  anrl  in 
the  covenant  of  our  redemption  magnified  the  external  signs 
more  than  the  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit.  And  yet, 
looking  on  them  through  their  own  guiltine.ss  with  a  servile 
fear,  and  finding  as  little  comfort,  or  rather  terror  from  them, 
again  they  knew  not  how  to  hide  their  slavish  approach  to 
God’s  behests,  by  them  not  understood  nor  worthily  received, 
but  by  cloaking  their  servile  crouching  to  all  religious  pre.senti- 
nients  sometimes  lawful,  sometimes  idolatrous,  under  the  naiiK! 
of  humility,  and  terming  the  piebald  frippery  and  ostentation 
of  ceremonies,  decency.”^ 

Tlie  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Protestantism,  xs  de- 
velojied  in  her  worship,  is  spirituaUti/. 

“  God  is  a  Spirit.”  And  man’s  highest  attainable  worship 
of  God  is  not  through  the  aiil  of  his  senses,  but  during  tier 
suspeiKsion  of  his  senses — in  silence,  in  solitude,  in  darkness 
when  no  impression  from  the  world  without  is  made  on  eye  or 
ear  j  but  the  heart  within,  in  all  consciousness  and  all  fervour 
‘  Milton,  0)1  Refo)')nntion  ui  EngltDul,  jip.  1-4. 
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of  chastened  feeling  and  desire,  reposes  and  rejoices  in  the  bosom 
of  eternal  love.  St.  Paul,  describing  this  communion  with  God, 
said,  “  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell 
so  little  had  the  bodily  senses  to  do  with  it.  True  Protestant 
worship  is  “  the  ascent  of  the  human  heart  to  God  ;  the  ascent 
of  the  heart,  with  all  its  wants,  all  its  sins,  all  its  misery,  all 
its  hopes.”  ^  “  Ye  shall  seek  me,”  saith  the  Lr)rd  by  the  pro¬ 

phet,  “  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me  with  all  your 
heart."  ^  The  individual  wlio  has  been  taught  by  Divine 
grace  to  know  himself  a  sinner,  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  Sanctifier,  and  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  God  and  Father  will  seek  him  with  the 
whole  heart.  And  as  in  private,  so  also  in  public  worship. 
He  will  not  rest  in  secondary  helps.  He  will  not  mistake 
emotion  of  his  animal  nature  for  spiritual  worship.  He  will 
not  mistake  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  of  art,  whether  in  music, 
painting,  or  sculpture,  for  sanctifying  communion  with  the  in¬ 
visible  God.  Still  less  will  he  mistake  votive  offerings  in  gold 
or  silver,  flowers  or  candles,  to  the  saints  or  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  our  Saviour,  for  heart-homage  to  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy. 

Plainly  and  well  did  the  writer  of  our  Church  of  England 
Homily,  on  tlie  place  and  time  of  prayer,  distinguish  between 
Protestant  and  Romanist  worship.  Having  referred  to  the 
Turkish  conquests  in  Christendom  as  “  a  sharp  scourge  of 
God’s  vengeance”  for  idolatry,  and  also  to  the  calamities  in¬ 
curred  by  the  Jews  for  the  same  cause,  he  then  adds  :  “  And 
have  not  the  Christians  of  late  days,  and  even  in  our  days 
also,  in  like  manner  provoked  the  displeasure  and  indignation 
of  Almighty  God  1  partly  because  they  have  profaned  and  de¬ 
filed  tlieir  churches  with  heathenish  and  Jewish  abuses;  with 
images  and  idols  ;  with  numbers  of  altars,  too  suiierstitiously 
and  intolerably  abused  ;  with  gross  abusing  and  filthy  cor- 


>  Howels. 
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rupting  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  the  blessed  sacrament  of  his 
body  and  blood  ;  with  an  infinite  number  of  toys  and  trifles 
of  their  own  devices  ;  to  make  a  goodly  outward  show,  and 
to  deface  the  homely,  simple,  and  sincere  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus  ;  partly,  they  resort  to  the  church  like  hypocrites  full 
of  all  inicpiity  and  sinful  life,  having  a  vain  and  dangerous 
fancy  and  persuasion,  that  if  they  come  to  the  church,  be¬ 
sprinkle  them  with  holy  water,  hear  a  mass,  and  be  blessed 
with  a  chalice,  though  they  understand  not  one  word  of  the 
whole  service,  nor  feel  one  motion  of  repentance  in  their  hearts ; 
all  is  well,  all  is  sure.  Fie  upon  such  mocking  and  blasj)hem- 
ing  of  God’s  holy  ordinance  !  Churches  were  made  for  another 
purj)ose,  that  is,  to  resort  thither,  and  to  serve  God  truly ;  there 
to  learn  his  blessed  will ;  there  to  call  upon  his  mighty  name  ; 
there  to  use  his  holy  sacraments ;  there  to  travail  how  to  be  in 
charity  with  thy  neighbour  ;  there  to  have  thy  poor  and  needy 
neighbour  in  reitiembrance  ;  from  thence  to  de[)art  better  and 
more  godly  than  thou  earnest  thither.  Finally,  God’s  vengeance 
hath  been  and  is  daily  provoked,  because  much  wicked  people 
pass  nothing  to  resort  to  the  church,  either  for  that  they  are  so 
blinded,  that  they  understand  nothing  of  Gcxl  and  godliness, 
and  care  not  with  devilish  example  to  offend  their  neighbours ; 
or  else  for  that  they  see  the  church  altogether  scoured  of  such 
gay  gazing  sights,  as  their  gross  fantasy  was  greatly  delighted 
with  ;  because  they  see  the  false  religion  abandoned,  and  the 
true  restored,  which  seemeth  an  unsavoury  thing  to  their  un¬ 
savoury  taste,  as  may  appear  by  this,  that  a  woman  said  to  her 
neighbour,  ‘  Alas  !  gossip,  what  shall  we  now  do  at  church, 
since  all  the  saints  are  taken  away,  since  all  the  goodly  sights 
we  were  wont  to  have  are  gone ;  since  we  cannot  hear  the  like 
piping,  singing,  chanting,  and  playing  upon  the  organ,  that  we 
could  before  V  But,  dearly  beloved,  we  ought  greatly  to  rejoice, 
and  give  God  thanks,  that  our  churches  are  delivered  of  all 
those  things  which  displeased  God  so  sore,  and  filthily  defiled 
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His  holy  house  and  His  place  of  prayer  ;  for  the  which  lie  has 
justly  destroyed  many  nations,  according  to  the  saying  of  St. 
Paul,  ‘  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy.’  And  this  ought  we  greatly  to  praise  God  for,  that 
such  superstitious  and  idolatrous  manners  as  were  utterly  naught, 
and  defaced  God’s  glory,  are  utterly  abolished,  as  they  most 
justly  deserved  ;  and  yet  those  things  that  God  w'as  honoured 
with,  or  his  people  edified,  are  decently  retained,  and  in  our 
churches  comely  practised.” 

How  seasonably  might  we  now  address,  w'ith  all  dutiful  re¬ 
spect  and  unfeigned  Christian  attachment,  to  our  lieloved  Sove¬ 
reign,  the  words  of  Bishop  Ridley  to  King  Edward  vi.  :  “  We 
most  humbly  lieseech  your  Majesty  to  consider,  that  besides 
weighty  causes  in  policy,  which  we  leave  to  the  wisdom  of 
your  honourable  councillors,  the  establishment  of  images” — 
the  endowment  of  Romanism — “  by  your  authority  shall  not 
only  utterly  discredit  our  ministers  as  builders  up  of  the  thing.s 
which  we  have  destroyed,  but  also  blemish  the  fame  of  your 
most  godly  Father,  and  also  of  such  notable  fathers  as  have 
given  their  lives  for  the  testimony  of  God’s  truth,  who  by  pub¬ 
lic  law  removed  all  images,”  rejected  and  repudiated  Romanism. 

“  The  almighty  and  everlasting  God  plentifully  endue  your 
Majesty  with  His  Spirit  and  heavenly  wisdom,  and  long  pre¬ 
serve  your  most  gracious  reign  and  prosperous  government  over 
us,  to  the  advancement  of  His  glory,  to  tlie  overthrow  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  to  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  all  your  Highness’s 
loving  subjects.”*  Substituting  Victoria  for  Edward,  our  hearts 
respond,  Amen  !  Other  characteristic  distinctions  might  be 
a<lded,  did  time  permit ;  particularly  that  universal  mark  of 
true  Protestant  worship,  the  civilisation  of  a  language  uniler- 
stood  by  the  worshippers,  in  striking  contrast  as  it  stands  with 
the  universid  barbarism  of  Romanist  worship,  in  a  language  not 

’  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Images.  By  Nichol.is  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  last  page. 
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spoken  or  understood  by  any  body  of  worshippers  upon  earth. 
Bnt  I  must  forbear,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

What  now  becomes  you,  my  young  friend-s,  as  Britons, 
Christians,  and  Protestants,  but  high  and  lioly  thanksgiving, 
not  witli  your  lips  only  but  in  your  lives  also,-  personally, 
socially,  politically  ;  practical  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  our 
fathers  for  the  special  mercies  bestowed  from  tlie  beginning  on 
our  favoured  country  ?  Special  favours  demand  special  acknow¬ 
ledgments.  And  who  that  compares  the  history  of  England 
with  the  histories  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  distinguishing  favour  of  God  1 

What  is  history  1  The  record  of  the  deeds  of  ages  past. 
Yes,  but  closer.  Who  performed  those  deeds  ?  Who  were  the 
actors  in  the  scenes  recorded  ?  Kings,  queens,  bishops,  priests, 
statesmen,  generals,  armies,  navies,  courtiers,  conspirators,  mobs. 
Yes,  but  closer  still,-  Who  sustained  all  these  men  and  women, 
causing  their  blood  to  (drculate  and  their  lungs  to  play  from 
moment  to  moment  1  Who  gave  them  minds  to  think  and 
hands  to  act  1  Who  appointed  their  times  and  seasons  ;  put¬ 
ting  down  one,  and  raising  up  another  1  In  whom  did  they 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  1  God  rules  over  all ! 
Yes,  and  now  we  have  the  true  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  history  ?  Authentic  history  is  only  another  name  for  God’s 
dealings  w'ith  the  nations  of  mankind.  And  .authentic  history, 
known  and  remembered,  supjdies  the  appropriate  fuel  for  the 
sacred  fire  of  national  humiliation  on  the  one  side,  and  national 
thanksgiving  on  the  other.  Of  this,  the  Psalms  of  David,  given 
by  inspination  of  God,  and  written  for  our  learning,  supply  the 
richest  illustrations.  The  principle  is  transferable.  “  We  have 
heard  with  our  ears,  0  God,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  what 
works  thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the  times  of  old.” 

1,  We  praise  the  God  of  England  for  the  introduction  of 
pure  Christianity  into  our  country  as  early  as  the  first  century, 
and,  as  many  suppose,  by  the  ministry  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
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thereby  mercifully  restraining  our  forefathers  from  the  gross 
idolatries  and  debasing  impurities  of  heathenism,  breaking  down 
the  blood  stained  altars  of  the  Druids,  and  planting  amongst  us 
the  sweet  fruit-bearing  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 

2.  We  praise  the  God  of  England  for  the  indignant  recoil  of 
the  barons,  and  of  the  nation  with  them,  from  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  leading  to  the  successful 
demand  for  the  Great  Charter,  and  thus  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  in  our  infancy  as  a  nation,  which 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  endeavouring,  and  endeavouring  in 
vain,  to  lay  at  this  very  hour. 

3.  We  praise  the  God  of  England  for  overruling  the  neces¬ 
sities  (from  whatever  second  causes  arising)  of  our  first  Edward 
— necessities  which  required  supplies  of  money  such  as  the 
noble.s,  then  the  only  Parliament,  refused  to  vote  him,  and  in¬ 
duced  him,  in  order  to  obtain  the  votes  desired,  to  admit  men 
of  the  Tniddle  classes  of  society  into  Parliament,  thus  commenc¬ 
ing  our  H(m8e  of  Commons,  that  broad  atid  massive  fulcrum 
which  has  sui>fx)rted  and  still  supports,  in  happy  equilibrium, 
the  sjdendour  of  our  monarchy  and  the  reality  of  our  freedom  ; 
— a  base  so  broad  in  principle  as  to  l)e  able  to  make  itself 
broader,  and  thus  practically  to  adapt  itself  to  the  growing  exi- 
geneies  of  the  state  of  society  ;  bringing  an  increasing  amount 
of  regulated  popular  influence  to  bear  on  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  and  thereby  protecting  that  government  against  irregular 
outbreaks  of  tliat  influence.  Enlargements  of  our  popular  re- 
pre.sentation  have  been  the  safety-valves  of  our  constitution. 
Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  make  them  too  wide,  thereby  dissi¬ 
pating  our  strength  and  impeding  our  progress.  It  was  equally 
possible  to  have  kept  them  too  close,  thereby  increasing  itical- 
culably  the  ri.sk  of  explosion.  We  give  thanks  to  God,  in  whose 
hand  are  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  men,  for  the  mercy  of 
moderation.  Look  to  this,  my  young  friends  ;  be  “  sober- 
minded,”  and  avoid  extreme  politicians. 
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4.  We  praise  the  God  of  Englajid,  because,  during  the  dark¬ 
est  ages  of  Europe’s  history,  tliere  were  still  lingering  spiritual 
liglits  amongst  us  ;  living  embers  of  tlie  faith,  the  inde.structible 
faith  of  God’s  elect,  though  sadly  overlaid  and  all  but  smothered 
by  accummulated  heaps  of  super-stitious  rubbish  ;  and  because 
a  bnaith  from  heaven  fanned  them  from  time  to  time  into  a 
bursting  flame.  Yes,  we  praise  God  for  those  gracious  tokens 
that  our  country  was  not  forsaken  ;  those  stars  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  twilight  of  the  coming  Reformation.  Such 
an  one  was  John  Wycliffe,  who  exposed  and  denounced  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Romanism,  and  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
English  as  early  as  the  year  1380. 

5.  We  praise  the  God  of  England  for  the  Reformation  itself ; 
achieved  through  a  desperate  struggle,  a  time  of  light,  a  time 
of  martyrdom,  a  time  of  victory. 

Saints  of  God,  true  children  of  the  light,  were  raised  up  on 
every  side — bishops,  presbyters,  nobles,  commoners,  peasants 
(male  and  female) — during  the  reigns  of  Henry  viii.  and 
Edward  vi.  It  Wiis  a  time  of  light. 

Rome,  arrayed  in  desperate  hostility  against  God,  became 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It 
was  a  time  of  martyrdom. 

Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  Whatever  may  have  been 
her  personal  principles  or  preferences,  her  public  measures  were 
Protestant ;  and  it  was  a  time  of  victory. 

Rome,  driven  to  desperation,  drew  both  swords — the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal.  The  Pope  excommunicated  our  Queen  as  a 
heretic,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
To  the  terrors  of  supi'istition  connected  with  such  decrees,  he 
added  the  more  substantial  terrors  of  the  secular  arm,  wielded 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  then  considered  the  most 
IK)werful  monarch  in  Christendom.  He  fought,  as  he  cursed, 
in  vain.  Whether  Elizabeth,  with  the  ordinary  resources  of 
the  nation  then  at  her  disposal,  could  have  successfully  resisted 
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the  Spaniards  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  never  be  deter¬ 
mined.  She  was  not  allowed  to  incur  the  risk.  The  God  of 
our  fathers,  who  has  the  winds  in  his  treasury,  and  whose  arc 
the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea, — the  Lord  God  of  England  fought 
for  England,  and  the  Armada,  presumptuously  called  Invincible, 
was  scattered  like  tlie  leaves  of  a  forest  Ix'fore  an  autumnal  gale. 

From  the  day  that  force  was  found  useless  on  the  part  of 
Rome,  fraud  and  treachery  were  employed.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  the  Queen.  They  all  failed.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  Elizabeth  reigned,  I’rotestantism  was 
favoured,  and  England  prospered. 

When  Elizabeth  slept  with  her  fathers,  the  hopes  of  Rome 
revived.  What  would  James  i.  turn  out  to  be  ?  What  woidd 
lie  do  1  Would  he  go  on  countenancing  and  consolidating  the 
Reformation  1  or  would  he  retrograde,  and  give  England  back 
to  be  ruled  by  an  Italian  bishop  1 

f).  We  praise  the  God  of  England  for  deliverance  upon 
deliverance  ;  deliverance  from  a  Romanist  conspiracy  in  its 
attemjit  to  destroy  our  Protestant  king  ;  and  deliverance  from 
a  Romanist  king  in  his  attempts  to  destroy  our  Protestant 
constitution  ;  from  the  one,  by  the  seasonable  discovery  of  the 
gun])owder  treason  ;  from  the  other,  by  the  seasonable  arrival 
and  hajipy  successes  of  William  Prince  of  Orange. 

My  Lord,  and  my  young  friend.s,  our  Protestantism — so  ex¬ 
cellent  in  itself,  so  won  to  our  country,  and  so  kept — is  well 
worth  keeping  still,  and  keeping  pure. 

Our  God  works  by  means.  And  to  Christian  men  we  look, 
as  to  his  instruments  :  to  you,  my  young  friends,  we  look,  and 
to  such  as  you,  the  rising  strength  and  intelligence  of  the 
middle  classes  of  our  society  :  to  you,  my  lord,  identified  as 
your  lordship  already  stands,  with  the  practical  mercy,  the 
social  humanity  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  you  we  look  as  our  leader, 
providentially  ready  for  the  crisis,  in  our  approaching  conflicts 
for  the  defence  of  our  Protestantism. 
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It  is  worthy  your  noblest  ambition.  Not  as  a  party  question  ; 
we  liave  a  prize  at  stake  far  above  all  consideration  of  Inuuan 
parties  :  not  as  a  matter  of  bigotry  or  exclusion  ;  we  grieve 
over  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  by  the  iiusupcrable  instincts  of 
self-preservation,-  the  painful  necessity  of  wounding  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  or  j)rofessing  fellow-subjects  : 
but  as  a  question  of  trvth,  of  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  secular  considerations  sink  into 
insignificance.  The  favour  of  our  fellow-men,  the  advancement 
of  our  party,  the  interests  of  our  denomination,  the  worldly 
prosperity  and  prospects  of  our  families, — these  are  toys  of 
childhood  compared  with  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  question  will  not  be  with  any  of 
ns.  Have  you  been  Wliig  or  Tory,  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
Protectionist  or  Free-trader  I  But,  Have  you  been  a  sound, 
consistent  j)rotester  against  the  falsehoods  of  Satan  by  whom¬ 
soever  maintained  ;  and  have  you  been  a  faithful  soldier  ami 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  1 
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GOD  IN  HISTOUY. 

/  ^  OD  in  History  is  my  glorious  theme.  Young  men  gazing 
with  intermingling  hopes  and  fears  into  the  unsealed 
future  are  my  noble  audience.  To  indicate  the  thread  by  which 
you  may  guide  yourselves  through  labyrinthine  years  to  come 
is  my  aim.  To  honour  God  by  unfolding  his  presence  above, 
lielow,  around,  and  to  do  you  good  by  enabling  you  to  see,  to 
realize,  and  to  taste  that  it  is  so,  will  be,  I  pray  and  trust,  the* 
desirable  result. 

I  assume  that  whatever  evil,  sin,  imperfection,  alloy  appear 
in  history,  are  not  of  God,  but  interpolations, — miasmata  from 
below.  Goil  did  not  make  sin. 

I  assume  that  all  good  that  is  developed  in  history  ;  all 
beneficent,  holy,  happy  issues  that  evolve  from  the  intermingling 
conflicts  of  persons,  principles,  passions,  are  frcjm  God.  I  take 
it  for  a  fixed  and  sure  truth,  that  when  evil  is  overruled  for 
good,  darkness  for  light,  and  man’s  side-ends  for  great  public 
and  beneficent  results  ;  and  when,  abt)ve  all,  we  find  the  crea¬ 
ture  planning  his  own  purpose,  and  God  overruling  it  for  His, 
and  the  evil  intended  working  out  the  good  that  was  not  in¬ 
tended,  we  see  visibly  the  footprints  of  God,—  the  traces  of  His 
omnipotent  l)eueficencc, — the  fact  of  God  in  history. 

Man  is  in  history  ;  its  most  wonderful,  and  often  its  most 
IMjrplexing  phenomenon.  Angels  are  in  history  ;  opening  its 
mysterious  seals,  sounding  its  awful  trumj)ets,  and  pouring  forth 
its  dreadful  vials.  Satan  is  in  history  ;  ever  active  to  sag- 
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gest  what  is  evil,  arrest  what  is  good,  or  overthrow  what  is 
holy,  pure,  permanent,  divine. 

But  God  is  in  hi.story.  Were  it  not  so,  man  would  become 
a  fiend  ;  angels  would  flee  as  from  another  Gomorrah  ;  Satan, 
wearing  his  burning  coronet  of  sin  and  the  regalia  of  hell,  would 
lord  it  over  sea  and  land  ;  and  time,  commencing  with  Para¬ 
dise,  would  close  with  Pandemonium. 

Majiy  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  idea  of  God  in  history  or 
in  the  world.  They  desire  to  extinguish  every  sense  of  His 
presence  or  of  their  responsibility.  “  No  God”  is  their  wish, 
and  “  No  God”  is  therefore  their  conclusion.  It  is  not  with 
the  feeling  of  simple  aversion,  but  with  emotions  of  dcsperatt; 
hostility  that  they  think  of  God.  They  are  not  Atheists,  but 
anti-Theists.  They  have  a  latent  feeling  that  God  is,  and  this 
feeling  they  persecute  and  tear  up,  because  it  torments  them  in 
proportion  to  its  strength. 

Yet,  just  in  as  far  as  such  persons  succeed  in  emi)tying  their 
minds  of  all  idea  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
worhl,  they  increase  the  density,  chaos,  and  confusion  already 
about  them.  To  an  unlettered  peasant,  the  firmament  on  a 
clear  winter  evening  glows  with  splendour  like  the  city  of  God, 
but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  a  wilderness  of  tumbling  and  eccen¬ 
tric  orbs.  But  to  an  astronomer’s  eye,  our  planets  are  revolv¬ 
ing  each  on  its  axis,  and  all  around  the  sun  ;  and  that  sun, 
with  all  his  planets,  is  but  a  group  revolving  round  an  inner 
and  more  central  sun  ;  and  all  that  mighty  host  but  sentinels 
around  the  throne  of  Deity.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
seeing  all  the  facts  of  history  as  accidental  occurrences,  and 
seeing  them  all  projected  from  God,  or  overruled  by  Him,  for 
grand  and  beneficial  issues.  Others  feel  it  an  unspeakable  joy 
to  see  the  shadow  of  Deity  sweep  along  the  currents  of  time, 
and  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  as  of  old,  amid  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  They  see  Him  in  verses,  chapters,  and  books ;  in  the 
youngest  children  and  the  oldest  cherubim ;  in  the  dew-drop 
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dancing  on  the  cabbage-leaf,  or  on  the  ocean  girdling  the  earth 
with  its  glorious  zone ;  in  tlie  smallest  molecule  of  light,  and 
in  the  majestic  mountain  or  the  everlasting  hills  ;  in  the  trip¬ 
ping  of  an  infant’s  foot,  and  in  the  overturning  of  a  monarch’s 
throne  ;  in  tlie  flight  of  Louis  Blanc,  and  in  the  fall  of  Louis 
I’hilippe. 

God  is  not  confined  to  consecrated  acres  and  hallowed 
shrines ;  his  power  is  felt  where  his  presence  is  deprecated  or 
unsuspected.  He  is  in  the  counting-house,  the  shop,  the 
exchange,  the  market ;  on  the  deck,  the  battle-field  ;  in  the 
Itarliament,  the  palace,  the  judgment-hall.  Forcing  none,  he 
adjusts,  arranges,  and  directs  all ;  making  microscopic  points 
the  pivots  of  gigantic  wheels,  and  a  random  shot,  as  recently 
in  Paris,  the  tocsin  of  a  revolution  that  has  changed  the  con¬ 
dition,  connexion,  and  prospects  of  almost  every  nation  in 
Euroj)e.  God  is  in  all  history,  whether  he  be  seen  or  not ;  in 
its  minutest  winding,  in  its  gentlest  ripple,  and  in  its  roaring 
cataracts  ;  at  your  festivals  and  funerals,  beside  the  baby’s 
cradle,  and  above  the  monarch’s  throne. 

Robertson  writes  history  very  much  like  an  accomplished 
litltrateur ;  more  charmed  by  the  sparks  struck  from  its  colli¬ 
sions  than  arrested  by  the  sense  of  a  present  Deity.  Hume 
writes  as  if  he  were  the  hired  advocate  and  special  pleader  of 
Satan  ;  seemingly  the  patron  of  religion  and  virtue,  really  the 
desperate  enemy  of  both.  Gibbon  brings  the  splendours  of  a 
magnificent  genius  and  the  drapery  of  a  gorgeous  style  to  do 
the  same  work  which  Hume’s  dry  metaphysical  diction  had 
failed  to  do.  Alison,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  minor 
views,  is  the  most  faithful,  eloquent,  and  correct  Christia)i 
writer  of  history.  A  historian  ought  to  stand,  like  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  angel,  in  the  sun,  and  from  that  central  and  commanding 
foothold  review'  the  past  and  record  the  present.  He  ought  to 
see  the  facts  of  history  as  the  astronomer  sees  the  stars  in  the 
firmament ;  each  in  its  orbit,  and  all  moving  round  a  central 
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sun.  He  ought  to  see  Grod  in  all,  and  yet  not  the  author  of 
sin.  A  fierce  conclave  of  Covenanters  once  went  out  to  murder 
a  magistrate,  against  whose  life  they  fanatically  thought  they 
had  a  commission  ;  the  magistrate  escaped,  but  one  Archbishop 
Sharpe  happened  to  pass  ;  “  Truly,”  they  said,  “  this  is  of  God, 
and  it  is  a  clear  call  from  God  to  fall  upon  him.”  This  was 
adding  blasphemy  to  murder.  God  permitted  them  thus  to 
sin,  |)erhap8  in  order  to  teach  posterity  what  terrible  atrocities 
may  be  perj»etrated  under  the  garb  of  religion,  but  God  was 
no  further  in  that  sanguinary  episode. 

God  is  in  history  ;  forgiving,  neutralizing,  and  overruling  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world. 

God  is  in  history ;  creating,  upholding,  and  carrying  to  vic- 
toiy  whatever  is  good  or  holy  in  it. 

The  rejection  of  the  conviction  that  God  is  present — acting 
in,  regulating,  restraining,  or  overruling  all  facts  and  times  and 
events — has  aggravated  a  thousandfold  the  miseries  of  8cej>- 
tical  minds.  They  are  adrift  from  the  anchorage  ground  of 
Deity,  their  bark  on  an  ungoverned  and  ungovernable  sea — 
lielm  broken,  compass  cast  away,  and  all  is  chaos.  Thus 
wrote  David  Hume  :  “  I  am  affrighted  and  confounded  witli 
that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  philosophy. 
When  I  look  abroad,  I  see  on  every  side  dispute,  contradiction, 
distraction.  When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but 
doubt  and  ignorance.  Where  am  I,  or  what  1  From  what 
causes  do  I  derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall 
I  return  1  I  am  confounded  with  these  questions,  and  begin 
to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable, 
environed  with  the  deepest  darkness.” — Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  458. 

Voltaire  says  :  “  Who  can  without  horror  consider  the  whole 
world  as  the  empire  of  destruction  f  It  abounds  with  wonders  ; 
it  abounds  also  with  victims.  It  is  a  vast  field  of  carnage  and 
contagion.  Every  species  is  without  pity  pursued  and  torn  to 
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pieces  tlirough  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water.  In  man  there  is 
more  wretchedness  than  in  all  other  animals  put  together.  He 
loves  life,  and  yet  he  knows  he  must  die.  This  knowledge  is 
his  fatal  prerogative  ;  other  animals  have  it  not.  He  spends 
the  transient  moments  of  his  existence  in  diffusing  the  miseries 
which  he  suffers  ;  cutting  the  throats  of  his  fellow-creatures  for 
pay  ;  in  cheating  and  being  cheated  ;  in  robbing  and  being 
robbed,  and  in  repenting  of  all  he  does.  The  bulk  of  mankinil 
are  nothing  more  than  a  crowd  of  wretches,  equally  criminal 
and  unfortunate.  I  tremble  at  the  review  of  this  dreadful 
picture.  I  wish  I  never  had  been  born.” 

These  men  had  no  central  column  against  which  to  lean 
amid  the  social  and  moral  convulsions  of  the  world.  To  them 
the  world  had  no  plan,  the  centuries  no  mission  ;  and  the 
existence  of  the  creature,  and  the  being  of  the  heavens,  air, 
earth,  were  to  them  mere  fortuitous  accidents.  They  staggered 
amid  the  chaos  in  which  their  scepticism  had  placed  them. 
They  felt  the  misery  and  bitterness  of  their  intense  solitariness, 
and  therefore  deprecated  their  existence  as  a  calamity.  They 
had  souls  too  great  for  any  on  earth  to  satisfy,  and  they  knew 
of  no  God  above  the  earth  from  whose  fulness  they  could  fill 
tliem.  Hence  the  greatness  of  the  atheist’s  nature  is  his 
curse  while  atheism  is  his  creed. 

To  such  minds  all  history  is  but  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux 
of  disconnected  facts  ;  a  chaos  of  intermingling  and  conflicting 
occurrences,  without  polarity,  harmony,  or  design.  A  his¬ 
torian’s  duty,  according  to  this  theory,  is  to  write  a  dry 
chr(micle,  to  sum  up  the  centuries,  and  to  leave  the  skeletons 
and  mummies  of  departed  ages  for  the  admiration  or  dis.section 
of  future  inquirers. 

Others,  dissatisfied  with  so  cold  and  bare  a  recital  of  dis¬ 
jointed  facts,  have  cast  their  eye  over  them  from  Olympus,  and 
made  history  musical  by  song,  if  they  could  not  make  it  cohere 
by  an  all-pervading  and  percolating  element.  In  their  hands 
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events  have  turned  up  their  mo.st  beautiful  phases,  and  facts 
their  sunniest  sides ;  and  the  rush  of  nations  and  tlie  roar  of 
the  wheels  of  war,  and  the  cataracts  of  revolution  and  political 
convulsion,  come  down  to  us  in  their  records  truly  musical, 
as  sounds  ring  sweetest  in  their  echoes. 

Others  have  interspersed  with  the  facts  of  their  history, 
noble  reflections,  sober  analyses,  great  political  truths,  moral 
inferences,  and  these  have  been  regarded  as  safe,  respectable, 
and  right-minded  writers. 

There  is  another  and  a  nobler  class  of  historians,  who  rise 
above  the  region  of  events,  and  standing  on  that  sunlit  eleva¬ 
tion  on  which  Christianity  has  placed  them,  see  indeed  all 
secondary  elements  intermingling  and  fermenting  in  the  valleys 
below,  but  also  God’s  great  hand  laying  its  pressure  upon  each, 
and  fixing  it  in  its  place,  and  gently  yet  irresistiljly  bending  it 
to  its  destiny. 

We  desire  to  be  of  the  number  of  such  men.  I  see  the 
stage  ;  I  hear  the  actors ;  but  behind  the  curtain  I  perceive 
the  drama  of  which  these  apparently  independent  and  spon¬ 
taneous  actors  are  but  the  exjjonents.  I  see  tlie  battle,  and 
hear  its  terrible  din,  and  admire  its  heroic  combatants ;  but 
above  the  fume  and  smoke  I  see  the  majestic  i)resence  of  One 
who  has  given  each  his  commission,  and  the  strife  its  close, 
and  the  conflicting  tides  of  war  their  ebb  and  flow,  and  their 
“  hitherto  and  no  further.”  If  I  look  at  the  mere  machinery 
in  a  vast  manufactory  ;  one  wheel  revolving  with  immeasur¬ 
able  speed,  another  slowly  and  solemnly  ;  one  in  one  direction, 
and  another  in  the  opposite  ;  levers  and  cranks  and  axles,  all 
apparently  in  direct  and  designed  antagonism  ;  I  prophesy 
destruction — annilnlation.  But,  guided  by  a  new  light,  I  am 
able  to  see  both  the  end  and  the  beginning,  and  I  discover  that 
while  there  is  friction,  atmospheric  resistance,  and  other  dis¬ 
turbing  forces, — like  passions,  jirejudices,  and  obstinacies  in 
the  histories  of  nations, — yet  is  there,  overpowering  all  the 
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movements,  one  great  central  power ;  and  issuing  out  of  all 
that  intricate  mechanism,  one  intended  and  grand  result. 

Can  we  stop  here  ?  Do  not  these  analogies  raise  us  to  a 
higher  platform,  and  teacli  us  that  the  finger  of  God  is  at  tlie 
rise,  and  the  glory  of  God  in  tlie  consummation  of  history  ; 
that  the  disturbing  forces  put  forth  by  a  Pilate,  a  Herod,  a 
Nero,  a  Mohammed,  a  Napoleon,  a  revolution  in  Paris,  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  Vienna,  a  rebel’s  windy  spasm  in  Ireland,  or  a 
chartist’s  insane  j)ike-flourish  in  the  streets  of  London,  are  all 
overborne  and  annihilated  in  the  great  current  of  mighty 
power  that  comes  down  from  the  throne  of  the  Deity,  and 
rushing  into  all  facts,  all  events,  all  minds,  guides,  overrules, 
and  carries  eacli  and  all  up  to  the  throne  again,  there  to  de¬ 
posit  its  tribute  of  glory  to  God  aTid  good  to  the  universe  I 
Shall  Alexander  the  Great  seek  his  origin  oidy  in  Divinity  ; 
shall  Bonaparte  regard  himself  as  the  man  of  destiny  ;  and 
shall  we  fail  to  see  in  the  history  of  these,  and  greater  than 
these,  the  presence  of  God  1 

True,  “  He  is  a  God  that  hides  himself.”  It  is  the  anointed 
eye  alone  that  most  clearly  sees  Him.  But  true  men  will  not 
fail  to  catch  gleams  of  his  glory  as  He  passeth  by.  Shull  we 
own  that  a  Divine  Hand  gave  their  impulse,  and  their  path, 
and  existence  to  those  vast  orbs  that  burn  perpetually  in  the 
firmament  like  altar-candles  before  the  throne  ;  and  can  we 
doubt  that  the  same  hand  launched  into  history  such  deposi¬ 
taries  of  yet  intenser  power  iis  the  heroes,  and  captains,  and 
kings,  and  master-spirits  of  the  earth  1 

Von  Miiller  writes  :  “  The  Gospel  is  the  fulfilment  of  all 
hopes,  the  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  interpretation  of  all 
revelatioms,  the  key  to  all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the 
physical  and  moral  world.  Since  I  have  known  the  Saviour, 
everything  is  clear.” 

“  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  God  is  manifest  in  pro¬ 
vidence.  God  is  in  history  :  not  in  its  Uuig  chapters  and 
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absent  from  its  short ;  not  in  stirring  and  electric  revolutions 
only  ;  but  in  its  tiny  turnings,  its  microscopic  incitlents  ;  in 
the  light  of  its  lowly  firesides,  and  in  the  blaze  of  Alexandria, 
of  Epliesus,  and  Constantinople. 

History  is  very  much  like  a  river  ;  at  times  it  flows  oinvard 
— broad,  beautiful,  and  placid,  and  traced  by  the  rich  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  the  budding  seeds  of  future  savannahs  on  its  bauk.s. 
At  other  places  it  is  broken  up  into  falls,  and  linns,  and 
cataracts,  the  roar  of  which  deadens  all  the  sounds  of  nature, 
while  the  spray  darkens  tlie  very  splendour  of  noon.  In  the 
former,  we  have  statuaries,  and  painters,  and  poets,  and  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  literary  men.  In  the  latter,  we  have  the 
Hannibals,  the  Cmsars,  the  Napoleons,  the  Robespierres  of  the 
world.  Ordinary  minds  see  no  evidence  of  God  in  the  one, 
however  much  they  may  recognise  it  in  the  other.  Yet  the 
most  noisy  forces  are  not  the  most  powerful  or  expressive. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  very  powerful ;  and  yet  gravitation, 
which  has  no  si)ecch,  and  whose  voice  is  not  heard,  is  far  more 
mighty.  Earthquakes  that  explode  the  crust  of  the  earth  into 
fragments  are  powerful  ;  but  vastly  more  powerful  still  is  the 
silent  and  swifter  light  that  draws  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
flower  and  fruit  and  tree. 

A  revolution  is  the  explosion  of  the  earthquake,  or  of  the 
volcano  that  startles  the  wide  world,  and  dazzles  the  vulgar 
eye,  and  forces  comnujii  minds  to  see  God  in  it.  A  reformation 
is  the  silent  progress  of  the  light  that  kindles  first  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops,  and  “  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.” 
Can  we  doubt  that  if  God  speaks  in  the  thunder  of  the  one. 
He  rides  no  less  gloriously  on  the  bright  l)eam8  of  the  other  t 
He  directs  the  hurricane,  and  i)ilots  the  frail  bubble  that 
dances  on  the  wave.  We  are  sati.sfied,  on  its  highest  evidence, 
that  the  facts  of  history  are  not  dry,  dead  things,  stuck  round 
the  earth  ;  but  the  mantles  of  Divine  jirophecies — the  rebound 
l>elow  of  tlie  touch  of  Deity  above — the  oracles  of  his  provi- 
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(Icntial  will — the  conductors  of  the  lightnings  of  the  skies  as 
they  make  their  transit  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The  clear 
eye  can  see,  running  through  all  indestructible  affinities  by 
which  they  cohere,  and  on  all,  a  great  family  likeness,  and  that 
the  likeness  of  Divinity. 

Where  God  is,  often  the  carnal  eye  is  the  last  to  see  him  ; 
and  where  he  is  not,  save  in  judgment  and  wrath,  the  same 
eye  thinks  it  sees  him.  A  tender  babe  is  born  in  Corsica — 
lovely,  gentle,  full  of  promise  of  good  ;  it  is  Napoleon,  the 
scourge  of  nations.  A  seeming  malefactor  dies  upon  a  tree, 
and  the  people  shout  for  joy,  as  if  a  (airse  were  swej)t  from  the 
earth — and  it  is  the  Son  of  God.  To  quote  the  words  of  a 
trae  poet,  “  If  pestilence  stalk  through  the  land,  ye  say  this  is 
God’s  doing  :  is  it  not  also  his  doing  when  an  insect  creepeth 
on  a  rosebud  ?  If  an  avalanche  roll  from  its  Alp,  ye  tremble 
at  the  will  of  Providence  :  is  not  that  will  concerned  when  the 
sere  leaves  fall  from  the  poplar  ?” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fields  for  illustrating  the  propo¬ 
sition  assigned  me,  is  Projihecy  and  its  performance  ;  and  to  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  I  will  direct  your  attention.  The 
first  prophecy  was  pronounced  in  Paradise  :  “  The  woman’s 
seed  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.”  God  has  interposed  in 
eveiy  fall,  and  How,  and  winding  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  to  guard  this  prophecy,  and  guide  it  to  performance.  The 
very  instincts  of  self-preservation  now  felt  in  our  humanity 
were  so  planted,  lest  man,  weary  of  the  curse,  should  take  his 
own  way  of  escape  from  it,  and  thus  frustrate  the  word  and 
promise  of  God,  w  hose  purpose  and  design  it  is  to  subdue  all 
hostile  elements,  and  to  erect  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Para¬ 
dise  a  fairer  and  more  glorious  Eden.  Accordingly,  to  evolve 
the  first  promise  in  the  last  paradise,  we  see  God  coming  down 
into  history,  instituting  sacrifice,  walking  with  Enoch  as  his 
friend,  and  separating  and  setting  apart  one  family  from  which 
the  Seed  of  the  woman  was  in  due  time  to  issue. 
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Wlien  the  apostasy  of  man  rose  to  its  height,  and  the  few 
who  were  the  depositaries  of  the  first  promise  were  threatened 
with  extinction,  God  came  down  visibly  again  into  history,  and 
opened  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep, 
and  swept  the  abounding  wickedness  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth — saving  a  faithful  remnant,  amid  the  faithful  few  ;  but 
lest  man’s  faith  in  his  promise  should  faint  or  fail,  God  stood 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Ararat,  and  pointing  to  the  rainbow, 
assured  him,  that  while  it  spanned  the  sky,  and  hung  round 
the  earth,  no  such  desolation  should  overflow  the  world  again. 
And  thus,  if  you  cannot  excavate  the  earth,  and  gather  fossil 
remains  of  antediluvian  life,  without  tracking  God’s  footprints 
below,  you  cannot  lift  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  fail  to  see 
God’s  smile  spread  over  the  firmament  above  ;  and  thus  the 
sky  above  and  the  earth  below,  like  the  twin  lips  of  an  oracle, 
proclaim  God  is  in  history. 

“  Triuniplial  arch  that  fill’st  the  sky. 

When  storms  prej)are  to  part ; 

I  ask  not  proud  philosojihy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

When  o’er  the  green,  undelugeJ  earth. 

Heaven’s  covenant  thou  didst  shine  ; 

How  eame  the  world’s  grey  fathers  forth. 

To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

How  glorious  is  thy  ginlle  cast 
O’er  mountain,  tower,  and  town  ; 

Or  mirror’d  in  the  ocean  vast 
A  thousand  fathoms  down  ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  heautit  s  seem. 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  aik 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  His  sacred  page, 

God  still  rebuilds  thy  s]ian  ; 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age. 

That  first  spoke  jieaee  to  man.” 
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When,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  flood,  men  determined  to  raise 
a  vast  fabric  on  which  they  might  be  elevated  above  future 
floods — thus  disbelieving  God’s  promise ;  and  to  make  this 
idol  tower  the  centre  and  hope  of  humankind,  and  thus  localize 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  God 
poured  confusion  into  their  speech,  and  by  this  one  act  in 
history  arrested  the  progress  of  the  iniquitous  structure,  and 
necessitated  distinction  into  nations,  and  thereby  the  dispersion 
of  mankind  to  go  forth  over  all  the  earth,  that  amid  the  snows 
of  Lapland  and  under  African  suns — in  all  lands  and  in  all 
languages — worship  might  ascend  as  incense  to  the  throne,  and 
all  kindreds  thus  see  and  adore  God  in  history. 

We  read  subsequently  of  God  speaking  aloud  in  the  ear  of 
history,  and  calling  Abraham,  and  separating  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  patriarchs  from  the  depraved  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
“  raising  up  the  righteous  man  from  the  east,  calling  him  to 
his  foot,  giving  the  nations  before  him,  making  him  rule  over 
kings ;  giving  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven 
stubble  to  his  bow.” 

In  the  great  and  protracted  age  of  the  patriarchs,  we  see  a 
provision  for  perpetuating  religious  troths  when  there  was  no 
written  document ;  and  in  their  insulated  position  we  see  a 
colony  amidst  the  vast  multitude  of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and 
Canaan,  in  connexion  and  communion  with  heaven,  and  thereby 
keeping  alive  the  channel  of  the  promised  Seed,  and  testifying 
to  the  world  God  was  still  in  its  history. 

We  next  read  of  still  more  vivid  evidences  of  the  great  fact 
we  seek  to  show.  God  came  down,  and  dwelt  in  the  bush  in 
Horeb,  scattering  around  on  that  desert  the  burning  l)eams  of 
the  inapproachable  glory.  He  next  descended  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  on  Sinai,  amid  thousands  of  angels,  the  quaking  hill  and 
the  agitated  earth  re-echoing  his  footsteps.  We  see  Him  next 
in  the  blazing  pillar  of  fire  that  marched  before  the  hosts  of 
Israel ;  the  deep  sea  attesting  God  in  history,  by  opening  its 
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bosom  to  make  a  promenade  for  Israel,  and  collapsing  in  fury 
to  make  a  sepulchre  for  all  the  hosts  and  chivalry  of  Egypt. 
In  the  shortening  of  human  life  ;  in  the  giving  of  the  law  ; 
in  the  institution  of  burdensome  cercmoni.'ils,  sacrifices,  rites, 
oblations  ;  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  when  the  weepers  hung 
their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  Euphrates, — we  see  con¬ 
verging  on  ancient  Israel,  from  above,  around,  below,  an  accu¬ 
mulating  pressure  intended  to  lead  them  to  remember  the  first 
promise,  and  pray,  and  sigh,  and  cry  for  a  deliverer  out  of 
Zion — a  Saviour.  Do  we  not  see,  in  all  these  facts,  design, 
contrivance,  consistent  unity, — God  in  history  ? 

By  and  by  we  see  less  of  the  driving  and  more  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  process  in  the  ways  of  God.  David  emerging  from  the 
sheepcote,  and  establishing  a  kingdom,  the  type  of  the  true 
Beloved  ;  Solomon’s  reign  of  splendour  and  gloiy,  to  see  which 
Sheba’s  and  Seba’s  queen  came  from  afar  ;  the  ere(!tion  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  resting  of  the  glory  between  the  cherubim,  and 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  blossoming  rod  and  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  manna, — are  proofs  not  only  of  God  beiriff,  but  of  God 
acting,  in  history,  and  writing  on  its  page  the  fulfilment  of 
his  ancient  promise.  In  the  long  dark  eve  of  that  8tui)endous 
fact — the  Incarnation — we  see  every  human  element  allowed 
to  reach  its  perfection,  in  order  to  prove  that  no  human  element 
could  restore  men  to  God  and  happiness  to  men. 

In  Greece,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  statuary,  and  philosojthy 
had  reached  their  perfection ;  nevertheless  slavery,  suicide, 
licentiousness  luxuriated  under  tlieir  reign,  and  humanity 
thirsted  yet  more  for  God,  of  whom  their  greatest  wise  men 
had  miserable  conceptions.  Greece  shows  us  how  far  the  wing 
of  unaided  humanity  can  soar,  and  how  essential  for  man  is  a 
revelation  from  God. 

As  if  to  contrast  with  this,  the  Jews,  who  knew  little  of  the 
fine  arts — an  unscientific  and  unsesthetic  race — cherished  the 
sublimest  conceptions  of  Deity.  How  do  we  explain  this  1 
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The  Greeks  were  taught  by  man  ;  the  Jews  by  God.  Yet  the 
one  fact  was  as  necessary  as  the  other.  God  was  in  the  Par¬ 
thenon  as  truly  as  in  Solomon’s  Temple — working  out  the 
experiment  in  the  one,  how  little  man  could  do  ;  and  show¬ 
ing  the  great  truth  in  the  other,  how'  gloriously  God  can 
teach. 

The  Roman  empire,  at  the  eve  of  Christ’s  advent,  had  8i)read 
its  sway  over  almost  the  known  world ;  the  laurels  of  the 
(rT(<f)avoi,  the  crowns  of  its  Cicsars,  were  gathered  from  every 
land  ;  w'hatever  skilful  policy  or  martial  prowess  could  do,  Rome 
did.  But  numbers,  sick  at  heart,  w'aited  still  for  the  Conso¬ 
lation  of  Israel.  The  inscription  is  legible  on  the  tomb  of 
nations,  “Tiie  wmrld  by  wi.sdom  knew  not  God.” 

At  length  the  great  Deliverer,  for  whom  every  nation  had 
searched  and  toiled  to  find  a  substitute,  and  failed  ;  for  whose 
advent  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  priests  aiid  kings  had 
prepared  the  way  ;  whose  path  to  a  cross  w’as  paved  with 
types  and  shadows  and  gorgeous  ceremonies  ;  whose  foot¬ 
fall  had  been,  for  four  thousand  years,  the  sweetest  note  in  the 
chimes  of  mercy  and  tnith  that  met  together,  and  Tighteousness 
and  peace  that  kissed  each  other  ;  who  was  set  up  from  ever¬ 
lasting  as  the  model  after  which  all  shall  be  fashioned,  and  the 
end  to  w'hich  all  times  and  things  shall  contribute, — this  great 
Deliverer  came,  and  found  only  a  manger  in  the  world  he  ha<l 
made,  and  hostility  in  the  hearts  he  sustained  by  his  j)ower, 
and  came  to  redeem  from  destruction  by  his  i)recious  blood. 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  w’as  the  noblest  apocalypse  of  God 
in  history.  The  malignity  of  Herod,  the  hypocrisy  of  Pilate, 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  the  haughty  scorn  of  the 
Sadducees,  Roman  laws  and  Jewish  rites,  the  helplessness  of 
women,  the  vacillation  of  men,  the  shout  of  them  that  re¬ 
proached  him — “  Thou  that  savest  others,  save  thyself,” — and 
the  erj'  of  human  nature  in  the  agony  of  its  iiTcpressible  con¬ 
viction — “  Truly  this  w’as  the  Son  of  God these  and  in- 
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numerable  other  conflicting  and  antagonistic  forces,  coining 
together  without  preconcert,  pursuing  their  exclusive  ends 
without  any  unanimity  of  plan  or  identity  of  purpose,  all  con¬ 
spire  and  co-operate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  God,  and  to 
prove  to  after  ages  God  in  history.  Sin  and  Pain  are  thus 
ironed  together  like  convicts,  and  are  forced  to  do  God’s  will. 
The  leech  likes  only  blood,  but  the  physician  uses  it  for  the 
health  of  his  patient ;  out  of  the  corrosive  poison  God  brings 
out  a  precious  elixir. 

Wliat  a  monument  of  God  in  history  is  Calvary  !  Ignorance 
or  wickedness  alone  can  blind  man’s  eyes  to  its  glory. 

Very  beautiful  it  is,  also,  to  see  that  every  miracle  that 
Jesus  did  W'as  not  a  mere  stroke  of  jiower,  but  an  earnest  and 
first-fniit  of  the  rescue  of  man  from  his  slavery,  and  of  creation 
from  its  curse.  When  he  healed  the  sick,  it  was  a  forelight  of 
the  sickless  state.  When  he  raised  the  dead,  it  was  a  foretoken 
of  the  first  resurrection.  Whatever  man  lost  in  Paradise,  the 
Son  of  man  regained  in  Gethsemane.  Tlie  wilderness  which 
the  first  Adam  left  as  our  inheritance,  the  second  Adam  entered, 
and  out  of  it  educed  the  outline  of  Paradise  regained.  His 
healing  men’s  bodies,  undoing  the  heavy  burdens,  raising  the 
dead,  unstopping  tlie  ears  of  the  deaf,  was  God  in  history, 
beginning  tliat  process  which  the  ministry  of  our  physicians 
labours  to  perpetuate,  and  the  voices  of  our  clergy  to  circulate, 
and  which  shall  end  in  the  glory  of  that  dawning  age  in  which 
there  shall  be  “  long  hours”  of  joy  and  “  short  hours  of  toil.” 

Starting  at  the  empty  tomb  of  their  risen  Lord,  the  first 
ambassadors  of  Christianity  went  fortli  to  subdue  the  earth, 
with  no  patronage  but  an  open  world,  and  no  help  but  in  Him 
who  had  promised  to  be  with  them.  Weakness  prevailed  against 
might,  and  few  against  many,  and  the  lone  fishers  of  Galilee 
against  the  soldiers  of  Caesar.  Humility  overthrew  pride,  and 
love  triumphed  over  hatred  ;  and  naked  truth,  the  unarmetl 
child,  overcame  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  the  Roman  legion. 
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and  Satanic  hosts,  till  the  Vine  of  Israel  shot  up,  and  grace¬ 
fully  wove  its  tendrils  around  the  sceptre,  and  mingled  them 
with  the  laurels  of  the  Ctesars,  and  at  length  the  hated  religion 
of  a  corner  of  the  Roman  empire  became  the  faith  of  countless 
nations,  and  the  hope  and  stay  and  joy  of  humanity. 

Persecution  fanned  its  flames  ;  the  sufferings  of  its  martyrs 
convinced  their  murderers,  and  added  new  disciples  to  the  faith. 
The  winds  of  heaven  wafted  to  distant  lands  the  testimonies  of 
the  saints,  and  the  silent  subterranean  catacombs  into  which 
they  were  crowded  were  inscribed  with  the  records  of  the  truths 
clung  to  in  trial,  and  the  joys  realized  by  the  worshippers  within 
them.  All  forces  helped  Christianity,  all  winds  bore  her  on¬ 
ward.  Her  records  in  all  lauds  are  the  imperishable  evidence 
of  God  in  history.  The  carnal  have  tried  to  burst  the  restraints 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  fierce  and  violent  to  tear  up  by  the  roijts 
that  tree  of  life  whose  shadow  gives  protection  even  to  them  ; 
but  like  the  banyan  tree,  the  more  its  upper  boughs  have  been 
cut  and  hacked,  the  wider  and  deeper  its  under  roots  have 
spread.  God  stands  by  it,  though  we  see  him  not,  and  restrains 
with  unseen  but  mighty  hand,  the  fierce  passions  of  mankind, 
and  draws  glory  to  himself  from  the  remainder  ;  ami  makes  the 
first  false  prophet  and  the  last  false  priest  undesignedly  aid  the 
cause  they  have  studied  to  betray.  I  know  no  more  eloquent 
I)roof  of  God  in  history  than  this,  that  all  the  architects  of 
creation  have  failed  to  build  up  a  lie,  and  all  the  inquisitors  of 
Spain  have  failed  to  burn  one  truth.  God  dies  not  when  his 
children  and  confessors  suffer,  and  truth  is  not  consumed  with 
her  martyrs;  and  when  the  iron  hoof  of  infidelity  shall  tread 
down  all  the  churches,  shrines,  and  altars,  and  holy  places  of 
Christianity,  there  shall  be  left  in  every  Christian’s  bosom  the 
chancel  of  a  holy  heart,  w  Inch  man  can  neither  make  nor  mar — 
God’s  first  temple  in  Paradise,  and  God’s  last  temple  on  earth. 

Having  glanced  at  this,  the  main  current  of  evidence  of  God 
in  history,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  side  streams.  Wherever 
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there  is  prophecy  or  promise  in  Scripture,  w’e  shall  find  God  in 
history,  watching  over  its  perfect  performance.  The  minutest 
characteristics  of  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  empires  were  pictorially  set  forth  in  Daniel,  long  prior 
to  their  corporate  existence  ;  and  the  evidence  of  God  in  history 
is  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey, 
CsEsar,  and  Constantine,  all  start  up  in  brilliant  succession  at 
the  moment  indicated  some  thou.sand  years  before  ;  and  having 
done  the  work  predetermined  of  God,  they  successively  sank 
into  the  darkness,  out  of  which  like  meteors  they  originally 
emerged.  God’s  sure  word  of  prophecy  is  the  grand  fluxion,  of 
which  the  history  of  nations  is  the  fluent.  God  is  as  truly  in 
the  history  of  modern  and  ancient  Europe,  as  in  the  forty  years’ 
journeying  in  the  wilderness.  Read  the  prediction  respecting 
Ham,  that  his  descendants,  the  children  of  Africa,  will  be  bonds¬ 
men  of  bondsmen.  England  nobly  sacrificed  twenty  millions, 
in  order  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  heinous  crime  and  horrible 
abominations  of  slavery,  and  sent  her  cruisers  to  sweep  the  seas 
of  every  craft  that  ventured  to  encourage  the  inhuman  traffic. 
But  while  God  is  not  the  author  of  this  sin,  nor  man  irrespon¬ 
sible  for  his  crimes,  slavery  has  grown  under  the  attempts  to 
extinguish  it,  and  shot  up  in  spite  of  the  power  of  Britain  and 
the  piercing  protest  of  outraged  humanity,  the  hour  of  its  ex¬ 
tinction  not  having  yet  come  ;  thereby  showing  that  heaven 
and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  God’s 
Word  cannot  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  Arabs,  it  was  written 
.some  six  thoasand  years  ago,  that  each  should  “  be  a  wild  man  ; 
his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him,” 
and  that  he  should  “  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren.” 

Gibbon,  the  foe  of  Christianity,  unconsciously  bears  witness 
to  God  in  history,  when  he  states,  “  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and 
Cyrus,  and  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Arabia  and  when  he  says,  “  the  Arabs  are  armed  against 
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mankind  “  and  at  this  day,”  says  Sir  Robert  Porter  in  his 
travels,  “  the  Arabs  are  still  a  wild  people,  dwelling  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  all  their  brethren,  unsubdued  and  unchangeable  ;  one 
of  those  mysterious  facts  that  establish  the  truth  of  prophecy 
and,  we  may  add,  another  evidence  that  the  God  who  spake  in 
jirophccy  is  the  God  who  acts  in  history. 

Of  Egypt  it  was  written,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
“  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms  ;  I  will  make  the  land 

waste  by  the  hands  of  strangers  :  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  it  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms.” 

Gibbon,  ignorant  of  the  prophecy,  and  declaiming  against  the 
very  existence  of  God,  thus  writes  ;  “  Its  constitution  condemns 
the  natives  to  perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion 
of  strangers  ami  daves.” 

Volney  writes  :  “  Deprived,  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  of 
her  natural  proprietors,  she  has  seen  her  fertile  fields  succes¬ 
sively  a  prey  tt)  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars.”  “In  Egypt  there  is  no 
middle  class  ;  a  universal  air  of  misery  is  manifest  in  all  the 
traveller  meets.” 

God’s  truth  was  in  prophecy,  and  atheists  attest  God’s  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  fulfilment  :  and  thus  God  in  history  is  the  echo  of 
God  in  prophecy. 

Of  Nineveh  it  w'as  prophesied  by  Nahum  :  “  Nineveh  shall 
he  like  a  pool  of  water,”  “  to  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry 
“  the  Lord  will  make  an  utter  end  of  it.”  Diodorus  relates, 
“  it  was  destroyed  i)artly  by  fire  and  partly  by  water.”  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Gibbon,  “  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  have 
wholly  disappeared.” 

Tyre  was  once  the  London  of  the  ancient  world.  “  It  wiis,” 
says  Volney,  “  the  theatre  of  an  immense  commerce,  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  arts.” 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  God  thus  spake  of  it 
in  prophecy  :  “  I  am  against  thee,  0  Tyrus,  and  will  cau.se 
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many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  canseth  his 
waves  to  come  up.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus, 
and  break  down  her  towers.  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from 
her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place 
for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 

The  Chaldeans,  and  finally  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  came 
up  against  it.  Alexander  formed  a  mound  from  the  mainland, 
out  of  the  materials  of  old  Tyre,  and  literally,  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  scraped  off  her  dust,  and  buried  it  in  the  sea. 
There  is  left  scarce  a  ruin  of  Tyre,  A  rock  is  all  that  remains, 
on  which  modern  fishermen  now  dry  their  nets.  In  the  words 
of  Volney,  “  It  contains  fifty  or  sixty  families,  who  live  ob¬ 
scurely  on  the  produce  of  their  little  ground,  and  a  trifling 
fishery.”  Thus  there  is  seen  in  history  the  shadow  of  Him 
who  inspired  the  prophecy  ;  and  while  his  voice  is  heard  sound¬ 
ing  in  the  one,  his  hand  is  seen  acting  in  the  other.  Your  time 
would  not  allow  me  to  show  similar  proofs  from  the  state  of 
Idumea,  Babylon,  Judea. 

But  one  race  I  cannot  pass  by,  whose  existence  is  eloquent 
evidence  of  God  in  history  :  I  mean  the  Jews. 

Of  them,  God  thus  spake  hundreds  of  years  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  :  “  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen 
“  Thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  byword, 
among  all  nations,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.”  “  Among 
these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  esise,  neither  shall  the  sole  of 
thy  foot  have  rest.” 

These,  and  many  other  predictions,  intimate  the  state  of  that 
mysterious  race  till  Christ  come.  All  nations  have  homes  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Jew  has  none.  They  have  been  sifted  through 
all  nations,  and  have  taken  root  in  none.  They  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  every  dynasty,  the  victims  of  every  tyranny  ;  the  scoff 
of  the  infidel,  the  scorn  of  the  great.  From  the  Thames  to  the 
Tiber,  and  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Missouri — “  from  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  to  India's 
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coral  strand” — they  are  found  insulated  from  the  sympathies 
of  all  men,  indicating  affinities  with  something  above  and 
before,  but  with  nothing  around.  That  once  great  nation  has 
been  poured  down  uimju  tlie  earth  like  quicksilver  ;  it  has  split 
into  innumerable  scattered  and  disintegrated  globules,  which 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Pro})rietor  will  yet  collect,  and  form  into 
a  mighty  mass  that  shall  glow  with  imperishable  splendour  and 
reflect  his  glory.  Many  thousand  years  ago,  God  in  prophecy 
pronounced  the  future  disjDersion  and  doom  of  the  Jews,  and 
God  in  history  has  kept  them  like  the  bush  on  Horeb — burn¬ 
ing  and  not  consumed — till  that  day  come  when  the  glory  shall 
return  from  Itetween  the  cherubim,  and  the  dry  bones  rush 
together  from  a  thousand  lands,  and  the  groans  of  creation, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Jews,  and  the  travail  of  the  Christian 
cease  together.  Do  you  hear  every  morning  that  deejvtoned 
voice  in  your  streets  ?  It  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God  in 
prcjpheey  ;  evidence  to  a  sceptic  world  that  God’s  word  is  tmth. 
No  man  can  read  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  jirophecy  of 
which  that  history  is  the  shadow  i)rojeeted  into  many  years  and 
lands,  and  not  conclude  that  the  prescience  of  God  pronounced 
the  prediction,  and  that  the  presence  of  God  in  history  super¬ 
intends  its  fulfilment. 

Let  any  man  read  the  descriptions  of  Ihmianism,  as  they  are 
delineated  in  the  New  Testament  Scrii)tures,  and  compare  with 
them  the  development  in  history  of  the  features  and  facts  of 
that  terrible  apostasy,  some  of  whose  characteristics  were  so 
eloquently  rendered  in  this  place  last  Tuesrlay ; — the  system 
with  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  grapjile  ;  a  system  which 
refuses  to  examine  a  dogma  lest  it  lose  faith  in  it  ;  which  re¬ 
gards  prayer  as  a  punishment,  and  simony  as  a  virtue  ;  which 
puts  the  (lueen  of  heaven  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
and  mechanical  ceremonies  in  the  stead  of  spiritual  worship  ; — 
a  system  which  sj)eaks  in  all  tongues  and  lives  in  all  lands  j 
which  enters  alike  royal  cabinet  and  republican  congress  ;  whose 
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liundred  hands  grasp  the  sceptre  and  arrange  the  ballot-box  ; 
whose  wiles  seduce  priests  and  statesmen  to  endow  Popery  in 
Ireland,  and  open  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Pope  in  Italy ; 
whose  fine  music  and  dramatic  ceremonies  draw  over  our  young 
men  by  thousands  to  the  Romish  cathedral  in  the  Borough  ; — 
and  see  if  Popery,  in  its  creeds  and  canons  and  history,  be  not 
a  counterpart  of  prophecy  in  the  pages  of  the  Word  of  God. 
It  was  laid  down  as  a  qualification  of  Aaron,  “  I  know  he  can 
speak  well.”  May  it  not  be  laid  down  as  a  qualification  for  a 
Romish  priest,  “  I  know  he  can  chant,  genuflect,  or  pirouette, 
and  dress  well  ?” 

Romanism,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  echo  of  its 
description  in  the  first. 

Yet,  strange  but  true  !  and  evidence  that  God  in  historj'  is 
not  Divine  responsibility  for  human  sins,  every  new  corruption 
that  Rome  took  to  her  bosom  shot  forth  into  a  curse  that  tor¬ 
mented  her,  as  if  to  show  that  while  God  predicted  her  he  did 
not  make  her.  The  sword  with  which  she  evangelized  smote 
herself ;  the  decretals  and  cliartularies  which  she  forged  became 
the  witnesses  of  her  crimes  ;  the  cathedrals  she  built  from  the 
plunder  of  widows  and  orphans  echoed  with  her  ow'ii  groans, 
and,  in  1793,  flowed  with  her  own  blood;  her  doctrine  of 
priestly  celibacy  has  l)een  poison  in  her  veins  ;  and  her  confes¬ 
sional,  erected  to  be  the  seat  of  power,  has  been  felt  by  her  as 
a  burning  throne.  At  every  stage  of  her  development,  God  in 
but  not  of  her  history  has  cried  aloud,  “  Do  it  not us  often 
she  has  done  it  and  suft'ered. 

You  have  read  and  heard  of  the  controversies  and  discussions 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  These 
were  frecpiently  fierce,  often  turning  on  some  word  or  syllabic 
of  the  sacred  text. 

Let  the  value  of  some  of  their  discussions  be  placed  at  as  low 
a  rate  as  you  like  :  tlieir  writings,  preserved  by  that  Church 
which  was  less  willing  to  preserve  the  Bible,  contain  almost  all 
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the  Xew  Testament  ;  so  that,  were  every  copy  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  suddenly  to  disiippear  from  the  earth,  I  could  gather 
almost  the  whole  volume  from  the  folios  of  the  Fathers.  It 
thus  appears  that  God  was  present  in  the  midst  of  these  con¬ 
troversies,  overruling  them  for  the  safety  and  i)rescrvation  of 
his  Word.  The  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Porphyry  and 
Celsus,  the  ancient  opposers  of  Christianity,  prove  that  the 
passages  they  (juoted  tifteen  hundred  years  ago  are  verbatim  in 
tlieir  writings  as  they  exist  in  our  Dibles  ;  and  thus  the  Bible 
is  proved  by  infidel  evidence  to  be  pure  to-day  as  it  proceeded 
from  its  Fountain. 

The  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  uncorrupted 
purity  is  evidence  of  God  in  history.  The  distinction  of  the 
twelve  tribes  gave  each  an  interest  in  preserving  their  law  in 
its  integrity.  Their  kings  had  each  to  write  out  a  copy  of  the 
law.  The  people,  in  order  to  ol)ey  God’s  command  to  teach  it 
to  their  children,  must  also  have  had  or  written  out  copies  of  it. 
The  jealousy  of  Jews  and  Samaritans  made  the  one  a  watch 
ou  the  other.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek,  and  its  di.-;scmination  throughout  the  world — the  Chal¬ 
dee  Paraphrase — the  very  superstitions  of  the  Jew.s,  who  counted 
the  letters  and  paragraphs,  and  fixed  the  middle  letter  and 
middle  word  of  each  book,  arc  all  proofs  of  the  presence  of  God 
disposing  the  good  and  overruling  the  bad  to  the  pre.servation 
of  the  purity  and  safety  of  the  sacred  records.  No  part  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testiiment  is  lost. 

Of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  every  day  and  every  land 
and  every  science  furnish  evidence.  The  Andes,  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees  hold  in  their  gigantic  bosoms  the  demonstrative  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Flood.  Heathen  writers  witness  to  the  tower  of 
Babel  ;  and  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Josephus  record  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Gomorrah.  Young,  Salt,  and  Champollion  have  drawn 
from  the  stony  lips  of  the  Pyramids  testimonies  to  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  and  made  the  hieroglyphics  on  innumerable  frag- 
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nients  to  reflect  the  scenes  of  four  thousand  years  ago  ;  and,  E 

out  of  the  very  tombs  of  Egypt,  Belzoni  has  raised  witnesses,  | 

as  it  were  from  tlie  dead,  to  cry  in  the  car  of  a  sceptic  w’orld,  ; 

“  Thy  word  is  truth  1  ”  From  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  ! 

Pompeii  coins  and  medals  are  still  gathered,  silently  attesting 
the  same  fact.  God  is  collecting  all  things  to  witness  to  his 
word.  He  is  in  the  Pj’ramids  of  Egypt,  in  the  ruins  of  Pom-  | 

peii  ;  in  the  laboratories  of  science,  in  literature,  in  poetry, 
calling  up  new  heralds  of  his  glory  ;  and  by  and  by  the  whole 
eartii  shall  be  covered  with  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
witnesses  from  every  realm,  and  school,  and  kingdom,  and 
science,  who.  Baptist-like,  shall  point  while  they  preach, 

“  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.” 

Tlie  disputes  and  differences  among  true  Christians  about 
minor  things, — as  cliurch  goveniment,  and  rubrics,  and  rites, 
etc.,  have  been  the  occasion  of  preventing  tlie  minutest  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scri))ture  from  the  very  possibility  of  alteration,  in 
order  to  favour  a  particular  view.  The  watchful  controver¬ 
sialist  would  instantly  have  exposed  the  attempt  of  his  oppon- 
(‘nt  to  altar  a  text.  Even  in  the  literature  and  logomachies  of 
the  scholastic  divines,  during  the  dark  and  leaden  ages  of 
medimval  Europe,  we  can  trace  the  presence  and  providence  of 
Go<l.  They  kept  alive  and  stimulated  mental  activity,  and 
their  abstruse  speculations  led  to  the  foundation  of  noble  uni¬ 
versities  and  useful  schools  ;  and  their  incessant  controversial 
war — in  which  the  angelic  doctor  licat  the  seraphic,  and  he 
the  irrefragable — kojit  in  practice  those  powers  whicdi  were 
destined  at  the  lleformation  to  “  contend  earnestly  for  the  | 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  The  scholastic  divinity 
was  the  old  and  worn-out  instrument  on  which  the  musician 
practised  and  acquired  the  skill  that  enabled  him  to  touch  with 
power  and  draw  forth  the  harmonies  of  a  nobler  one.  God 
was  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  Peter  Lombard, 
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Duns  Scotus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  had  their  mission.  Tliose 
abstractions  of  theirs  which  the  eagle’s  eye  could  not  see,  and 
those  fooleries  of  theirs  which  a  modem  dunce  cannot  tolerate, 
were  not  useless.  Had  Christianity  appeared  abroad  in  its 
princely  and  glorious  aspect,  it  had  been  quenched  and 
banished  from  the  earth  by  the  Roman  autocrat.  As  it  was, 
these  schoolmen  wove  the  ark  of  dialgctic  subtilties  in  which 
the  Rabe  of  Rethlehem  was  preserved  from  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
earth.  When  the  time  of  the  Church’s  deliverance  drew  near, 
it  was  the  scandalous  lives  of  prominent  ecclesia-stics,  the 
excesses  of  their  tyranny,  the  merely  literary  character  of 
Leo  X.,  the  prevailing  ignorance  as  well  as  immorality  of  the 
priests,  tliat  were  overruled  by  God  to  precipitate  the  great 
Reformation.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  perceive  that  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  which  had  previously  covered  Europe  with  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and  next  the  discovery  of  print¬ 
ing,  were  God’s  appointed  Iieralds  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
“  Prei)are  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  Tims  the  fall  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  gave  new  impetus  to  scholarship,  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  presence  and  overruling  providence  of  God.  Thus 
Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  not  a  mere  accident 
— an  isolated  fact.  He  was  as  much  the  creature  of  God  as 
the  highest  angel ;  and  his  w'ork,  unconsciously  on  his  part,  a 
contribution  to  the  sovereign  purposes  of  Deity. 

To  pass  on  to  individual  instances. 

In  the  beautiful  and  simple  story  of  Jo8e{)h,  which  is  worked 
up  with  our  earliest  recollections,  his  visit  to  his  brethren  in 
Dothan,  the  pit,  the  purchase,  the  prison,  the  accusation,  the 
elevation  to  I’haraoh’s  right  hand,  are  evidence  that  facts  are 
more  resplendent  thaTi  fiction,  and  that  God  is  in  the  minutest 
turning  of  individual  biography  as  much  and  as  truly  !vs  in  the 
mightiest  ])ulse  t)f  national  or  European  life. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  delighted  with  the  work  of  persecution, — 
serving  his  sanguinary  apprenticeship  by  watching  the  outer 
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garments  of  the  murderers  of  Stephen,  a  persecutor  from 
taste,  an  amateur  in  blood,  sets  out  to  Damascus,  full  of 
energy  and  overflowing  with  proscriptive  zeal.  Midway  a 
voice  sounds  from  the  sky  that  laid  him  iu  the  dust,  and  left 
him  the  advocate  of  the  cause  he  endeavoured  to  crush,  and 
the  preacher  of  that  Christianity  which  he  till  then  had  hoped 
to  expunge  from  the  (^ce  of  the  earth. 

Josephus  the  historian,  a  Jew,  sits  down,  amid  the  debris  of 
Jerusalem,  to  write  its  history,  and  to  praise,  as  he  felt  it 
exiHidient,  his  Roman  master,  and  yet  cover  as  he  could  the 
sins  and  shame  of  his  people,  for  whom  his  sympathies  still  ; 
glowed.  These  were  his  motives  and  ends.  He  writes  his 
liistory,  and  therein  records,  unconsciously  and  undesignedly  on  ■ 

his  part,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour’s  prediction  of  tlie  fall  of  I 

Jerusalem  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  asked  to  produce  a  minute  and  | 

detailed  evidence  of  the  strict  and  amplest  fulfilment  of  what  i 

is  written  iu  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  irresistible  proof  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah — by  a  witness  no  one  can  suspect  of  partiality,  or  j 
accuse  of  leaning  to  Christianity — I  would  summon  to  my 
presence  the  Jew  Josephus,  the  faithful  chronicler  of  the 
downfall  of  his  beloved  Jerusalem,  of  the  utb'r  desolation  of  S 

his  country,  and  of  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  its  guilty  ; 

l)eople,  and  in  this  a  witness  that  God  is  in  histoiy. 

Gibbon  sits  down  by  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  amid  the  ‘ 

shadows  of  the  Alj)s,  to  sketch,  in  his  own  magnificent  Ian-  ; 

guage,  the  decline  and  fall  of  liome.  He  casts  censure  where  I 

he  can  on  Christians,  and  reproach  when  he  dares  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  turns  to  caricature,  in  many  a  note,  its  finest  and  I 

sublimest  truths.  Christians  begin  to  study  prophecy,  espe-  | 

cially  the  Apocalypse,  and  lo  !  his  very  sarcasms  are  important  ? 

proofs  of  its  truth,  and  the  facts  he  collects  attestations  to  its  j 

insjiiration,  and  the  scorn  he  flings  at  the  Bible  bursts  into  the  j 

glory  that  embosoms  and  illuminates  its  history  ;  and  of  all  I 

commentators  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  who  set  out  with  [ 
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a  determination  to  upset  Christianity  itself  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  thus  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is,  it  may  be  a  reluctant,  but  an  irresistible 
and  splendid  evidence  of  God  in  history. 

The  monk  Tetzel  went  forth  at  the  bidding  of  Poj)e  Leo  x. 
to  raise  money  by  any  process — the  most  produetive  the  best 
— for  fini.shing  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The 
wretched  hireling  sold  indulgences  and  i)ardon3  for  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future  iniquities.  His  excesses  roused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  good  and  the  inquiries  of  the  thinking.  Unde- 
signedly  he  stirred  up  tlie  Reformation  ;  he  digs  the  foundations 
of  a  Protestant  temple  instead  of  gathering  funds  for  the 
siqjerstructure  of  a  Popish  one  ;  his  voice  becomes  the  requiem 
of  German  Popery,  and  his  progress  its  funeral  march.  The 
blasphemies  of  the  monk  Tetzel  awakened  the  feelings  of  the 
monk  Luther,  and  Pope  Leo  sending  his  emissary  to  collect 
money  for  superstitious  ends,  is  connected  with  the  Lord  of 
Glory  eonimissioning  Luther  to  prophesy  again  and  unfurl  that 
glorious  banner  whicli  has  w'aved  over  so  many  and  so  noble 
lands  ;  and  thus  Tetzel,  the  dealer  in  indulgences,  is  summoned 
from  his  infamous  grave  to  attest  that  God  is  in  history. 

I  need  not  quote  the  biography  of  Martin  Luther  as  evi- 
denee  of  the  great  truth  I  am  endeavouring  to  establish.  He 
goes  into  an  Augustinian  convent,  in  order  to  i)repare  himself 
for  the  Romish  Church,  and  finding  a  Bible,  unread  before,  he 
gets  a  fresh  ray  of  truth  that  directs  him  out  of  it.  He  makes 
a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  strengthened  in  his  views 
and  convictions  as  a  Romanist,  and  he  returns  disgusted  with 
the  scenes  of  profligacy  he  witnessed,  and  armed  with  intenser 
indignation  against  the  very  system  he  went  to  see  and  admire 
in  its  most  favourable  position.  He  is  sent  to  Wartburg  as  a 
prisoner,  and  there  he  translates  the  Bible.  Tlie  Poj)e  flings 
at  his  head  a  whole  shower  of  anathemas,  and  Luther  reads 
God’s  Holy  Word  iu  the  light  of  the  bonfire  made  by  the  burn- 
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iug  of  the  anathemas  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Every  stone 
thrown  at  Luther  rebounded  and  hit  Pope  Leo  x.  Tlie  very 
plans  that  were  calculated  to  extinguish  the  ri.sing  light  acted 
on  it  like  the  winds  of  heaven  on  a  forest  on  fire. 

God  w'as  in  that  intense  and  stirring  history,  and  therefore 
all  opposition,  persecution,  scheming,  policy,  only  helped  it  to 
culminate  in  glory,  in  victory.  We  see  sweep  along  these 
great  historic  events  the  long  procession  of  soldiers,  monks, 
pilgrims,  kings,  emperors,  prelates,  popes  ;  but  these  are  not 
the  builders,  they  are  but  the  tools  in  the  Builder’s  hand  ; 
these  are  not  the  sculptors,  they  are  but  the  chisels  obedient  to 
the  Sculptor’s  touch. 

The  most  stupendous  event  since  the  Rt'formation — its  anti- 
jiodes  in  some  respects — was  perhaps  the  French  Revolution  of 
1793.  Personated  and  condensed,  as  it  was,  in  its  terrible  ex¬ 
ponent  and  agent,  Napoleon,  its  most  powerful  energies  were 
ultimately  directed  against  this  great  land  of  ours.  Old  England. 

In  our  policy  at  home,  so  finely  developed  by  the  great 
prime  minister  of  that  day,  and  above  all  in  the  master  spirits 
that  crow'ded  every  deck  and  started  up  in  every  field,  we  sec 
God’s  great  intervention  in  that  terrible  crisis  to  save  the  land 
of  right  and  love  and  truth  and  freedom.  In  vain  France 
hurried  ships  and  admirals  and  sailors  to  muster,  invade,  or 
sweep  our  shores,  for  the  very  name  of  Nelson  carried  terror 
into  every  opposing  crew  ;  while  with  a  decision,  a  speed,  and 
splendour,  undeniably  of  God,  he  swept  the  sciis  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  at  Trafalgar  he  had  struck 
the  finishing  blow. 

Having  done  God’s  W'ork  on  the  seas,  by  executing  his  judg¬ 
ments  on  them  that  had  provoked  them,  our  country  had  to  com¬ 
plete  her  mission  by  her  sacrifices,  deeds,  and  victories  upon  land. 

If  in  the  hour  of  need  God  sent  a  Nelson  to  do  his  behest 
upon  the  deck,  he  sent  a  Wellington  to  rival  if  not  eclipse  him 
on  the  field.  The  conqueror  of  Europe  was  baffled  by  the 
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genius,  and  humbled  by  the  heroism  of  the  Duke.  The  torrent 
of  military  conquest  that  gathered  speed  and  bulk  with  pro¬ 
gress,  and  carried  on  its  surging  waves  whatever  religion  had 
consecrated  or  time  had  spared,  was  met  and  stemmed  by 
Wellington  ;  yes,  rolled  back  in  its  stormy  channel,  and  the 
path  of  havoc  turned  into  the  career  of  victory,  till — on  the 
field  of  Waterloo — the  Trafalgar  of  the  laud — Naj)oleon  was 
struck  down  ;  the  fabric  of  his  iron  empire  crumbled  into  ruin, 
his  sword  shivered  in  his  grasp,  and  his  diadem  torn  from  his 
brow,  and  he  himself  left  to  die  in  chains,  an  exile  in  a  solitary 
spot  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  Can  we  doubt  that  God  was  in  our 
history  1  The  nations  that  denied,  or  blasphemed,  or  polluted 
his  name  by  their  superstitions,  felt  each  almost  omnijwtent 
against  the  other  ;  but  found  all  combined  but  weakness  against 
that  land  whose  monarch  reigns  Dei  Gratia,  “  by  the  grace 
of  God,”  and  whose  people  in  the  main  look  l)eyond  the  skies 
to  the  everlasting  hills  for  strength  and  victory. 

During  the  volcanic  outburst  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  wdiile  God,  to  whom  the  thanks  were  given,  carried  our 
country  from  victory  to  victory,  he  stirred  the  hearts  of  our 
[  clergy  and  people  at  home  ;  and  in  the  decade  extending  from 
1792  to  1802,  nearly  all  our  missionary  societies  were  created, 
as  if  to  show  that  while  Satan  raged  and  smote  the  Redeemer’s 
heel,  God  put  forth  His  glorious  cross  and  crushed  the  serpent’s 
head.  While  the  enushes  of  fallen  dynasties  were  echoed  from 
every  shore  of  Britain,  there  was  heard  sounding  over  the  main, 
and  awakening  glad  music  amid  distant  isles  and  benighted 
deserts,  the  silver  sounds  of  the  trumpet  of  jubilee,  and  God’s 
great  voice  heard  to  be  greater  and  “  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.” 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  first  lifted  up  its  head  and 
shone,  while  it  was  sprinkled  with  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  The  London  Missionary,  the  Church  Mission- 
I  ary,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary,  the  Rtdigious  Tract,  and  the 
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Bil.le  Societies,  rai.sed  their  heads  in  glorious  succession.  There 
are  differences  in  details,  identity  in  truth,  and  rivalry  only  in 
beneficence.  If  we  look  at  a  series  of  mountain  peaks,  on  which 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  falling,  the  intervening  valleys  are 
concealed  and  lost,  and  the  illuminated  crags  and  pinnacles  alone 
are  visible  in  the  rosy  light  that  illuminates  them.  So  with 
those  noble  societies.  I  cannot  sec  their  differences.  I  can 
only  see  their  bright  heights  glowing  in  the  splendour  of  their 
common  Sun.  I  cannot  hear  in  them  any  voice  but  God’s  :  I 
cannot  see  in  them  any  life  but  love  ;  I  cannot  trace  in  their 
history  any  one  but  God,  who  makes  the  weakest  things  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  might,  and  the  most  defective  things  trophies  of 
his  grace. 

During  all  the  revolutionary  storms  of  continental  Europe, 
our  country  not  only  reposed  in  the  quiet  sun.shine  of  peace, 
but  more  and  more  girded  herself  as  a  Christian  people  to  go 
forth  the  and)assadre.ss  of  heaven,  the  benefactress  of  the  earth. 
In  the  language  of  William  Wilberforce,  whose  sanctified  influ¬ 
ence  was  at  that  time  so  eminently  blessed,  “  Amid  the  din  of 
warlike  preparations,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  Bible 
Society,  an  institution  which  was  to  leaven  all  nations  with  the 
principles  of  peace  and  thus,  while  other  nations  were  pulling 
their  houses  about  their  ears,  ours — alike  hut  and  hall  stood 
firm,  because  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  and  our  hands  were 
busy,  not  in  pulling  down,  but  in  rearing  new  in.stitutiona, 
which  should  spread  the  everlasting  gospel  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  Ijeginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  infidelity  broke  out  with  incresised 
hostility  and  bitterne.ss.  But  in  this  also  was  manifest  the  over¬ 
ruling  providence  of  God.  The  violence  of  the  assault  stirred 
up  the  noblest  spirits  of  Christendom,  and  the  defence  so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  attack,  that  all  felt  thankful  for  so  ferocious 
an  onset  because  of  so  splendid  a  defence.  I  have  seen  the 
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sun  by  his  very  brilliancy  exhale  from  the  earth  thick  mists 
that  grew  into  dark  clouds,  and  threatened  to  ecliiwe  the  lumi¬ 
nary  of  day  ;  but  by  the  intensity  of  the  same  beams  he  dis¬ 
solved  the  clouds  into  showers  which  refreshed  and  fertilized 
the  earth  they  concealerl  from  the  sunlight.  So  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  draws  up,  by  his  very  glory,  clouds  of  atheistic 
and  infidel  opponents  ;  but  the  same  glory  that  provoked  their 
exhalation  from  the  earth,  turns  them  into  means  of  usefulness 
and  progress  to  his  kingdom.  What  the  world’s  false  prophets 
pronounce  to  be  the  tombstone  of  Christianity,  is  ever  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  this  Bird  of  Paradise  plumes  its  wing  for  a 
higher  flight  and  a  wider  range. 

While  at  that  tinre  God  was  so  conspicuous  in  our  history, 
in  the  light  of  the  blessings  which  he  showered  down,  his 
jrresenc^e  was  singularly  transparent  in  the  judgments  which, 
like  chartered  emissaries,  walked  the  world  around  us.  The 
very  scenes  and  spots  where  nations  had  sinned  with  a  high 
hand  were  those  where  God  punished  them  visibly  before  the 
world.  Judgment  tnrcked  the  sin,  and  punished  it  where  it 
had  left  its  trail. 

The  priests  of  France  had  stained  their  country’s  soil  with 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  victims  on  occasions  as  melancholy  as 
memorable  in  history,  and  on  the  same  soil  the  priests  of  France 
were  humbled  and  cruelly  murdered  by  that  rampant  infidelity 
which  was  just  the  rebound  of  their  superstition. 

The  Pope  himself  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Sistine  chajrel,  marched  a  prisoner  amid  files  of  soldiers 
along  the  ante-hall,  in  which  are  still  retained  the  paintings  of 
the  massacre  of  the  French  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Eve.  So  true  it  is  that  national  sins  Avill  sooner  or  later  be 
visited  by  national  retributions. 

And  what  are  the  news  of  this  very  day  ?  In  the 
newspaper  of  to-day  (28th  Nov.  1848)  I  read  : — “  The  head  of 
the  Romish  communion,  lately  the  object  of  furious  idolatry, 
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is  now  more  hated  and  despised  than  the  most  wortliless  of  his 
predecessors,  and  is  only  allowed  to  live  because  not  worth 
assassination.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  is  olfered  in  the 
streets  for  sale  to  any  set  of  demagogues.” 

Great  Babylon  is  now  coming  into  remembrance  before  God, 
and  she  who  has  murdered  men  and  souls,  and  canonized  the 
murderers,  is  now  about  to  drink  that  cup  of  judgment  which 
her  dreadful  iniquities  have  filled  up. 

There  is  a  great  and  palpable  evidence  of  God  in  the  history 
of  our  own  great  land,  which  I  dare  not  omit  or  dilute. 

Every  time  the  reigning  monarch  of  this  realm  fostered  or 
sympathized  with  papal  supremacy  and  error,  our  glory  faded, 
our  greatness  melted  away,  and  ruin  stared  us  in  the  face  ; 
but  just  as  often  as  the  reigning  sovereign  disjjlayed  and  acted 
on  Protestant — that,  is,  Bible — Christianity,  the  whole  country 
rose  in  greatness,  in  prosperity,  in  glory.  The  feature  was  not 
the  occasional  but  the  constant.  It  alone  is  proof  of  God  in 
our  history.  Queen  Mary  died,  and  bequeathed  a  country  re¬ 
plete  with  embarrassments — disquiet  at  home  and  desperate 
hostility  abroad.  The  only  plant  that  positively  luxuriated  was 
Popery  ;  all  under  and  around  it  w'as  chaos,  confusion,  eclipse. 

Elizabeth  ascended  the  same  throne.  She  acted  on  the  fact 
that  Protestantism  is  true  and  Popery  a  lie.  She  crushed 
the  powers  of  Spain,  enfranchised  the  Dutch,  advocated  and 
enforced  the  liberties  of  every  people,  however  feeble,  that 
appealed  to  her  ;  and  made  her  throne  the  envy  of  the  bad, 
the  admiration  of  the  good,  and  the  rallying  refuge  for  all  who 
felt  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. 

James  vi.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  British  throne  as  James  i. 
He  manfully  announced  his  sympathy  with  Protestant  truth, 
and  his  allegiance  to  its  cause.  From  that  moment,  all  the 
strength  and  cunning  of  the  Popedom  were  concentrated  on  his 
destruction.  The  horrible  conspiracy  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
— than  which  I  know  no  nobler  occasion  of  God  interposing 
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in  our  history — was  prosecuted  with  a  success  that  gave  way 
only  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Had  this  desperate  attempt  not 
been  detected  hy  a  providential  interposition,  too  plain  to  l)e 
misapprehended,  the  whole  history  of  our  country  from  that 
day  to  this  had  been  changed.  God  was  in  the  history  of  that 
reign,  guarding  us  from  popish  treachery,  and  keeping  us  for 
Protestant  blessings.  Charles  i.  commenced  a  reign  full  of 
promise.  Foreign  and  domestic  wars  were  hushed,  and  Britain 
gave  token  of  a  bright  and  glorious  career  of  political,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  national  happiness. 

But  Charles  contracted  a  pojiish  marriage,  acquiescing  in  the 
requirements  of  the  Infanta,  that  their  children  should  not  be 
suckled  even  by  Protestant  nurses,  and  that  till  thirteen  years 
of  age  they  .shonld  be  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

What  followed  1  The  star  of  our  country  was  obscured  ; 
insurrection  and  feuds  sprang  up  among  his  subjects  ;  confu¬ 
sion  fell  like  a  cloud  on  his  councils,  and  Charles  himself 
perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Cromwell  rose  to  supremacy  when  all  around  and  within 
was  faction,  disorder,  poverty,  contempt  abroad,  and  confusion 
at  home.  Whatever  were  the  flaws  or  personal  character  of 
that  iron  general,  his  whole  policy  was  eminently  Protestant. 
Wherever  Protestantism  was  crushed  under  the  hoof  of  the 
apostasy,  his  sword  and  treasure  were  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  sufferers  ;  to  foster  Protestant  Christianity,  and  to  leave 
Popery  to  pine  or  perish  from  the  earth,  was  the  delight  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign.  England  forthwith  rose 
as  on  eagle’s  wings  :  she  commanded  the  reverence  of  remotest 
nations  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Croly,  whose  splendid 
elucidation  of  these  facts  is  worthy  of  universal  study,  “  He 
realized  the  splendid  improbability  that,  before  he  dietl,  he 
would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  much  feared  and 
honoured  as  ever  was  that  of  an  ancient  Roman.” 

Charles  ii.  ascended  a  throne — glorious,  powerful,  and  pros- 
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perous, — fixed  in  the  conviction  and  flourishing  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  people.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  disguise  ;  he 
used  every  effort  to  make  his  subjects  and  his  country  Romish 
too.  Almost  in  an  instant  tlie  whole  canoj)y  of  his  country 
was  covered  with  cloud  ;  fire  and  pestilence  dejwpulated  the 
capital  ;  defeat  and  dishonour  fell  upon  our  arms  abroad. 

James  ii.  avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  trampled 
under  foot  all  law,  and  trust,  and  precedent,  and  the  country 
retrograded  still.  Deterniiiicd  to  be  deceived  no  longer,  this 
Protestant  nation  rose  in  its  majesty  and  strength,  and  swept 
the  Stuart  dynasty  from  the  throne,  and  called  William  to 
occupy  their  place.  Acting  on  Protestant  principles,  he  restored 
the  shattered  condition  of  his  country,  humbled  foreign  aggres¬ 
sors,  quenched  Irish  rebellion,  and  aided  Protestants  wherever 
they  were  persecuted. 

I  do  not  prosecute  the  parallel  into  later  times  ;  but  here 
let  me  add  with  all  solemnity,  that  if  our  country  shall  be  so 
infatuated  as  to  give  its  resources  our  resources,  our  earnings 
— to  the  maintenance  of  Popery  and  the  endowment  of  its 
priesthood  in  any  of  these  lands  ; — if  the  minor  alwrration  of 
1845,  instead  of  being  abjured,  shall  be  persisted  in  and 
developed  in  state  endowment  of  the  anti-Christian  apostasy  in 
1849  ; — then  I  fear  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  confusion 
will  light  upon  our  councils,  and  civil  broils  at  home  and 
humiliating  disasters  abroad  accumulate  in  all  directions. 
Woe  !  woe  !  to  our  country,  if  she  deliberately  takes  to  her 
bosom  what  she  has  so  solemnly  renounced  and  abjured.  God 
in  her  history  has  heretofore  been  mercy  and  goodness,  inflicting 
paternal,  not  penal  chastisement.  God  in  her  history  will  then, 
I  fear,  be  the  consuming  fire,  and  having  partaken  of  the  sins  of 
Babylon,  she  shall  receive  in  terrible  measure  of  her  plagues. 

Has  not  the  year  now  drawing  to  its  close  been  an  appeal 
to  our  country  to  be  true  to  God,  and  proof  that  if  she  be  so 
He  will  be  a  shield  and  buckler  unto  her  1 
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In  January,  the  opening  month  of  this  year  of  wonders, 
Sicily  demanded  a  new  constitution,  and  Denmark  re-echoed 
its  cry  for  another. 

In  February,  Sardinia  obtained  its  charter ;  and  Paris  rose 
eii  masse,  and  displaced  its  monarch  by  a  republic. 

In  March,  Saxony  received  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  and 
Metternich,  whose  wisdom  and  policy  were  supposed  to  be  a 
match  for  all  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  fell  and  fled. 

The  fires  of  revolution  blazed  in  every  capital ;  chains  of 
iron  were  snapt  asunder  like  threads  of  flax  ;  kings  that  laid 
their  heads  on  their  pillows  at  night,  safe  in  the  conviction 
that  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets  were  at  their  bidding,  awoke 
in  the  morning  to  find  themselves  refugees,  and  their  thrones 
blazing  in  the  flames.  A  tornado  swept  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  dust  it  raised  arose  from  falling  thrones 
and  broken  sceptres,  and  the  debris  of  wrecked  and  shattered 
dynasties.  Great  kings  seemed  suddenly  paralysed  with  terror, 
while  viist  msisses  of  their  subjects  were  seized  with  the  fierce 
instincts  of  the  tiger  or  the  lion  ;  and  this  fiery  tempest  has 
not  yet  spent  its  fury.  We  can  only  estimate  its  havoc  by 
what  it  has  left  behind  it,  and  learn  how  feeble  is  man  when 
God  rises  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  how 
loose  is  that  crown,  and  tottering  that  throne,  which  righteous¬ 
ness  neither  adorns  nor  supports. 

Paris  is  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  France  of  national 
bankruptcy  ;  and  its  shattered  houses  and  its  bereaved  families 
are  the  terrible  proofs  of  the  height  of  that  sea  of  blood  which 
only  now’  begins  to  ebb  away. 

Berlin  is  at  this  moment  convulsed  with  revolutionary  mobs, 
and  king  and  peoj)le  ready  to  draw  the  sword  on  each  other, 
to  determine  whether  law  and  order,  or  disorganization  and 
distress,  shall  be  the  order  for  years  to  come. 

Vienna  has  sunk  under  a  terrible  eclipse  ;  murder  perpe¬ 
trated  in  cool  blood  by  the  insurrectionary  mob,  and  avenged 
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by  Bi)ee(ly  and  righteous  retribution,  its  walls  in  mins,  its 
houses  torn  by  grape-shot,  and  its  once  peaceful  streets  lined 
with  military,  are  faint  paragraphs  from  its  chapter  of  recent 
horrors. 

Spain,  overmn  with  bandits,  is  kept  from  national  revolution 
by  the  constant  counter-irritation  which  is  spreatl  over  its  surface. 

Italy,  sick  of  its  long  night  of  incubus,  is  in  arms  ;  and  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  who  first  set  the  revolutionary  ball  a-going — forgetful 
he  was  the  head  of  a  system  which  might  Iw  revolutionized, 
but  could  not  be  reformed — a  refugee  from  St.  Peter's,  and 
rea<ly  to  fall  in  with  the  dynasty  that  will  preserve  his  pontifi¬ 
cate.  These  are  the  waves  that  rise  and  lash  the  shores  of  all 
the  countries  of  Euroi)e. 

And  how  stands  it  with  us  1  Why,  such  an  audience  as 
this  dare  not  at  this  moment  assemble  in  any  capital  of  Europe. 
When  a  few  sprinklings  of  the  dark  thunder-cloud  fell  upon  as 
last  spring,  and  some  few  thousand  of  those  eccentric  pheno¬ 
mena  called  Chartists — a  few  specimens  of  whose  crotchets 
should  l)e  embalmed  in  the  British  Museum  —  rose  and 
threatened  more  than  they  meant,  or  could,  our  most  gracious 
Queen  had  but  to  give  the  sign,  and  her  Prime  Minister  but 
to  stamp  his  font,  and  every  street  was  lined  with  loyal  citizens ; 
and  while  vii’e  this  and  vive  that  was  roaring  from  the 
volcanic  orifice  of  every  capital  of  Europe,  “  God  save  the 
Queen”  rose  from  Old  England’s  heart  like  a  peal  of  thunder ; 
Chartist  pikemen  and  French  democrats  disappeared  in  their 
dens — some  preparatory  to  a  move  to  Botany  Bay,  and  others 
to  Bridewell ;  and  were  we  summoned  again,  I  venture  to 
assert  there  is  not  a  young  man  in  this  vast  audience  who 
wouhl  not  rise  and  rally  round  the  throne,  and  show  that  love 
to  God  and  loyalty  to  our  Queen  are  inseparable  twins. 

We  ask  no  reward  ;  our  loyalty  has  no  conditions  ;  but  we 
submit  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  whether,  if  legisla¬ 
tion  be  practicable,  it  would  not  be  wise  and  good  to  enact, 
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that  such  lo)'alty  should  not  be  ground  down  by  incessant 
drudgery,  night  and  day  ;  that  it  should  have  spare  minutes 
every  evening  for  recruiting  its  energies  from  living  springs  ; 
in  short,  that  the  long-hour  system  should  be  the  monopoly  of 
rebels  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  short  hours  the  privilege,  as 
they  are  the  right,  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  tlie  most 
loyal  young  men  of  London,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  our  Queen. 

But  why  has  Old  England  sat  so  unmoved  upon  her  throne 
in  the  waste  of  waters  ?  Why  have  the  waves  of  revolution 
crouched  and  slipped  away  the  moment  they  approached  her  ? 
Why  have  “  kings  that  saw  her  marvelled,  and  been  troubled, 
and  hasted  away  ?  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks.”  What  are 
they  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  know  and  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  our 
constitution,  the  Saxon  energy  of  our  people — mighty  in  its 
silence  ;  and  the  greatness  of  our  navy,  whose  shadows  ere 
now  swept  tlie  seas  ;  and  the  heroism  of  our  army,  which  has 
never  advanced  but  to  victory,  and  never  retreated  but  to  cover 
the  retreat  with  greater  glory  than  the  advance.  Why,  our 
Horse  Guards,  if  needed,  would  ride  down  invading  troops 
like  nine-pins,  and  our  4  2d  Highlanders,  who  awed  Napoleon’s 
imperial  squadrons,  would  frighten  all  their  successors  in  similar 
fields.  But  these  are  our  sinews,  not  our  life ;  means  of 
action,  not  the  sources  of  strength.  It  is  the  living  Christianity 
of  our  people  that  is  the  life-blood  of  our  country  ;  it  is  the 
grace  of  God  in  Old  England’s  heart  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
fixity  and  splendour  of  the  crown  on  the  Queen  of  England’s 
brow.  Chri.stianity  is  the  cement  of  our  social  system.  Our 
people  are  so  loyal  because  they  are  comparatively  so  religious. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  secondary  causes  of  our  national  peace, 
some  of  which  I  may  venture  to  specify  ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  suspect  me  of  expressing  party  political  opinions,  if  I 
refer  to  two  or  three  recent  remarkable  facts,  full  of  significance 
to  reflecting  minds. 
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Some  sixteen  years  ago  was  passed  a  celebrated  bill,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “  Reform  Bill,”  by  which  it  was  understood 
the  equilibrium  of  our  constitution  was  restored  by  extending 
the  basis  of  our  representative  system.  Whatever  were  its 
merits — and  Whigs  and  Tories  have  each  their  respective 
convictions  on  the  subject, — it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  it 
was  a  movement  in  the  popular  direction,  and  an  extinguisher 
of  many  complaints  against  our  political  system. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  what  is  called  “free-trade” 
was  carried  amid  tremendous  excitement  and  terrible  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  protectionism,  like  the  close  boroughs,  be  it  for 
good  or  evil,  is  substantially  among  the  things  that  were,  and 
that  for  ever.  This  also  was  progression  in  the  direction  of 
popular  power  and  preference.  Now,  whether  these  measures 
be  regarded  as  intrinsically  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  last  spring,  when 
the  sea  of  revolution  that  burst  out  in  France  sent  some  of  its 
waves  against  our  shores,  if  neither  of  these  concessions  to 
popular  demand  had  been  made  1  The  disaffected  would  have 
found  in  the  absence  of  reform,  and  in  the  existence  of  the 
corn-laws,  all  the  fuel  they  required  for  kindling  a  revolution 
which,  humanly  speaking,  would  have  blazed  far  and  wide,  and 
probably  have  left  its  black  footprints  from  John-o’-Groat’s  to 
Liind’s  End.  I  appeal  to  both  parties — the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  these  measures — and  I  say.  If  you  suppose  and 
believe  they  were  both  radically  bad,  as  pieces  of  State  jjolicy, 
for  in  this  light  alone  I  regard  them,  do  not  your  peaceful 
homes,  your  standing  altars,  your  rooted  throne,  your  sur¬ 
rounding  law,  and  order,  and  loyalty,  induce  you  to  thank  God, 
that  in  his  providence  He  permitted  these  sacrifices  to  popular 
demand  to  be  made  before  the  stormy  tempests  of  1848  swept 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  1 

To  you  who  applaud  these  acts  as  alike  just  and  necessary, 
I  need  not  say.  Do  you  not  see  God’s  mercy  in  the  chronology. 
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as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  measures  ?  Do  you  not  see 
they  were  gained  just  in  time  to  leave  nothing  for  disaffeetion 
to  feed  on,  and  very  little  for  discontent  to  gnaw  at  ?  Good 
or  bad,  these  changes  had  no  little  influence  in  saving  our 
country  from  a  revolution,  and  in  making  Trafalgar  Square, 
not  as  it  might  have  been,  the  first  of  London  barricades,  but 
the  skirmish  of  pick-pockets,  the  battle  of  broken  windows  and 
cracked  skulls,  the  finest  relief  in  the  world  to  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna. 

It  is  with  kindred  feelings  that  I  look  on  some  of  those 
recent  visitations  which  we  have  felt  in  rapid  succession.  We. 
were  glorying,  in  1845,  in  our  success,  our  greatness,  our 
brightening  prospects  of  prosperity  ;  the  iron  rail  was  regarded 
as  the  magician's  rod,  which  had  only  to  be  waved  over  one’s 
pocket  to  fill  it  witli  gold.  Whole  cities  rushed  to  the  lottery 
wheel ;  trade,  religion,  social  duties  were  superseded  by  a 
mania  almost  unparalleled. 

God  looked  down  from  heaven  on  our  history,  and  loved  us 
too  deeply  to  leave  us  alone.  He  touched  the  springs  of  the 
national  phrensy,  and  he  that  laid  his  head  upon  his  pilhjw  at 
night  believing  himself  rich,  awoke  in  the  morning  and  felt 
himself  bankrupt ;  and  thousands  who,  in  the  whirl,  were 
destroying  their  souls,  saw  God  in  their  affliction  ;  and  tongues 
silent  in  prosperity  praised  him  in  loss  and  ruin. 

Another  year  a  destroying  angel  touched  one  of  the  meanest 
roots,  and  the  food  of  millions  turned  to  corruption  in  a  night. 
Irish  famine  otdy  stirred  up  English  generosity,  as  Irish 
rebellion  has  but  provoked  English  forgiveness ;  and  who 
knows  how  many  Irish  hearts  refused  to  be  excited,  or  how 
many  Irish  hands  refused  to  lift  one  pike  against  the  nation 
that  fed  them  in  famine,  and  clothed  them  in  nakedness  1 
O’Brien’s  farce  might  have  been  the  paralysis  of  the  Empire,  if 
our  country’s  liberality  had  not  made  many  of  his  sympathizers 
grateful.  Can  we  fail  in  all  this  to  see  God  in  history  ? 
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May  it  not  be,  also,  that  so  severe  a  judgment  falling  on  this 
root  alone  shall  prove  the  means  of  preventing  a  whole  nation 
leaning  for  its  sustenance  on  so  precarious  a  vegetable,  as  well 
as  the  occasion  of  our  statesmen  doing  something  not  in  the 
wrong  way,  as  threatened,  but  in  the  right  direction,  to  redress 
that  miserable  country’s  wrongs;  and  thus  what  we  began  by  sup¬ 
posing  the  action  of  a  destroying  angel,  may  have  been  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  great  goodness  disguised  in  our  great  suffering  ? 

If  again  I  refer  to  the  pestilence,  which  has  in  mercy  so 
slightly  scathed  us,  and  which  I  trust  is  commissioned  to  re¬ 
tire  in  answer  to  a  nation’s  fervent  prayers,  I  see  in  its  arrival 
and  in  its  retreat — in  the  localities  it  has  swept,  and  in  those 
it  has  spared — God  in  our  history. 

It  has  stirred  up  our  statesmen  to  study  and  amend  the  sani¬ 
tary  state  of  our  densely  crowded  lanes  and  courts  and  alleys, 
and  to  send  currents  of  pure  air  and  streams  of  clean  water 
where  neither  had  been  know’n  for  years.  It  has  aroused  those 
selfish  rich  men  who  care  nothing  for  the  wants  of  others,  how¬ 
ever  pressing,  and  all  for  their  own  however  few,  to  open  their 
purses,  if  their  hearts  are  still  hermetically  sealed,  and  for  self- 
preservation,  if  for  no  higher  reason,  to  regard  the  cry,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor, — since  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  destitute  is  thus  the  only  way  to  arrest 
disease  ;  and  thus,  apart  from  mere  spiritual  grounds,  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  cholera  is  proving  the  occasion  of  the  amelioration 
and  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  neglected  poor,  and 
pestilence  is  seen  to  be  mercy  in  judgment,  and  in  its  visitation 
who  reads  not  God  in  our  history  1 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  scarcely  less  interesting,  that  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years  prior  to  1848,  the  year  of  surrounding  revolution 
and  approaching  pestilence,  the  laborious  agents  of  the  City 
Mission  have  been  pursuing  their  subterranean  visits,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  have  reached  and  touched,  if  they  have 
failed  in  transforming,  at  least  half  a  million  of  that  class  of 
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our  population,  which  the  policemen  alone  had  visited  before, 
making  known  their  sufferings,  and  yet  leaving  the  sufferer  hope  1 
The  judgment-day  alone  will  show  how  deeply  our  country  is 
indebted  for  its  quiet,  and  the  poor  for  their  elevation,  to  these 
unostentatious  but  ceaseless  agencies  which  the  world  cannot 
appreciate  and  will  not  support. 

I  said  that  God  is  in  history,  not  oidy  of  great  but  little 
things.  It  is  in  full  conviction  of  this  that  I  bid  you  trace  the 
rise  and  read  the  history  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chri.stian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  remember  how,  a  few  years  ago,  a  handful  of  young 
men — who  rose  above  their  brethren,  and  thus  caught  the  first 
beams  of  the  approaching  sun — began  to  express  their  sense  of 
shop-slavery  in  tears  and  ineffectual  sighs.  Others  soon  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  their  lost  prerogatives,  their  departed  freedom, 
and  their  increasing  bondage  under  the  modern  Pharaoh,  called 
the  Money  Power  ;  they  met  and  talked,  but  the  gigantic  weight 
and  size  of  the  Colossus  made  them  almost  shrink  back  into 
their  slavery  again.  They  felt  nevertheless  that  right  is  might, 
and  lK)wever  slow  the  process,  they  had  faith  in  this — that  what 
oiitght  to  be  f^hnll  be.  They  were  prepared,  not  for  themselves 
only,  but  for  you,  to  toil  in  faith,  and  if  needs  be,  die  in  tears, 
and  still  protest  against  the  oppression,  which  only  tightened 
the  more  its  grip  of  its  victims.  So  do  still.  Go  forward  with 
resistance  in  your  heart  and  protest  on  your  lips.  Hand  and 
heart  must  l)e  in  your  mission  still.  I  watched  the  cradle,  and 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  Early  Closing  Association,  till  I  .saw 
marqui.ses,  and  earls,  and  lords  plead  for  it  on  this  platform  ; 
and  lord-mayors  and  aldermen  bring  the  weight  of  civic  dignity 
to  advance  it ;  and  bishops  come  down  from  the  bench,  and 
priests  from  their  pulpits  to  bless  it ;  and  heads  of  large  houses 
— who  laughed  at  first  at  the  experiment — at  last  capitulate, 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  Hitchcocks  and  Owens,  and  others. 

I  see  in  its  success  the  Marquis  of  Westmin.ster,  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Baptist  Noel,  and  others  ;  but 
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do  you  not  see  the  presence  of  One  infinitely  higher — God  in 
its  history  1  I  say  so,  not  because  of  its  growing  success,  but 
l)ecause  of  the  prudence,  and  moderation,  and  sound  action, 
which  have  heretofore  characterized  your  proceedings  ;  and  your 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  will  not  retard,  but  add  fresh  iin- 
])etu8  to  a  claim  which  it  is  right  on  your  part  to  demand,  and 
policy  as  well  as  duty  on  that  of  your  employers  to  concede. 

If  I  may  refer  next  to  this  Christian  Association,  on  whose 
platform  I  stand,  what  proofs  have  you  of  God  in  your  history  ? 
A  little  band  met  first  in  a  parlour  ;  it  next  ventured  to  sliow 
itself  in  a  room  in  Hadley’s  Hotel  ;  it  rose  a  step  higher  with 
fear  and  trembling,  into  a  literary  institution  at  Leicester  Square  ; 
it  reached  Freemason’s  Hall — filled  the  Centenary  Hall — .and 
now  Exeter  Hall  is  too  small  to  hold,  not  its  members,  but  those 
who,  arrested  by  its  progress,  come  to  listen  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  us.  In  those  evidences  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
were  detailed  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  and  in  many  another 
Ebenezer  visible  in  its  career,  you  witness  God  in  the  history. 

Recollect  you  are  dei)endent  for  accessions  to  your  numbers 
very  much  on  the  Early  Closing  Association.  Refle(!t  on  it, 
some  of  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  and  look  upon  your  own  society 
as  one  only  of  many  children  that  will  spring  from  the  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of  short  hours,  whom  God  himself  will  bow  the 
heavens  to  baptize  and  bless. 

We  have  thus  traced,  as  time  w’ould  allow,  God  in  history. 
We  see  him  imperfectly  at  best.  The  d.ay  comes  when  we  shall 
see  him  no  more  “  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  face  to  face.” 
When  we  gaze  at  the  rainbow,  after  the  shower,  we  see  but  a 
semicircle  ;  if  we  ascend  a  loftier  height,  the  semicircle  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  a  perfect  circle.  But  when  we  shall  stand  on 
the  mount  of  glory,  and  look  down  on  things  below,  we  shall 
behold  the  glorious  circle  complete.  Things  now  .seen  in  frag¬ 
ments  shall  be  seen  whole.  The  dim  lights  of  time  shall  be 
changed  for  the  living  glory  that  has  no  need  of  “  the  sun  or 
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the  moon  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter. 
We  shall  then  stand  with  Clirist  in  the  zenith  of  creation,  and 
all  suns  and  systems  shall  culminate  over  our  heads,  and  we 
ourselves,  like  persons  under  the  equator,  cast  no  shadow.  Now 
we  see  God  in  History,  then  we  shall  read  History  in  God. 

God  is  in  your  biography.  Is  your  present  jilacc  what  you 
expected  ten  years  ago  ?  Have  you  not  often  set  out  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  point,  and  arrived  at  the  very  opposite  1  You  have 
toiled  and  prayed  for  some  object  on  which  you  had  fixed  your 
heart,  and  afterwards  learned  that  your  success  w'ould  have  been 
your  ruin,  and  that  disappointment  was  your  greatest  mercy. 
Have  you  not  gone  to  laugh,  and  remained  to  weep  ?  Has  not 
the  turning  of  a  corner  determined  the  complexion  of  your 
future  life  ?  Let  any  one  remember  all  the  way  he  has  been 
led  in  the  wilderness,  and  see  if  it  be  not  so.  “  Who  knoweth 
what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life,  .  .  .  which  he  spendeth  as 
a  shadow  ?”  “  A  man’s  heart  deviseth  his  ways  ;  but  the  Lord 

directeth  his  steps.”  “  Man’s  goings  are  of  the  Lord.”  “  In 
all  thy  w’ays  acknowledge  him,  and  He  will  direct  thy  paths.” 

There  are  no  trifles  in  the  biography  of  man.  It  is  drops 
that  make  up  the  sea  ;  it  is  acorns  that  cover  the  earth  with 
oaks,  and  the  ocean  with  glorious  navies.  Sands  make  up  the 
bar  in  the  harbour’s  mouth,  on  which  rich  argosies  are  wrecked  ; 
and  little  things  in  youth  accumulate  into  character  in  age,  and 
destiny  in  eternity.  All  the  links  in  that  glorious  chain,  which 
is  in  all  and  around  all,  we  can  see  and  admire,  or  at  least  ad¬ 
mit  ;  but  the  staple  to  which  all  is  fastened,  and  to  which  it  is 
the  conductor  of  all,  is  the  throne  of  Deity. 

Carry  with  you  into  the  warehouse,  the  shop,  the  counting- 
house,  the  market-place,  this  living  and  plastic  conviction, 
“  Thou  God  seest  me.”  It  will  sweeten,  not  sadden  life.  Seek 
him,  and  find  him  now  in  Christ  your  Father,  and  walk  with 
him  always,  not  as  a  maniac  with  his  keeper,  or  a  slave  with 
his  master,  but  as  a  son  with  his  father. 
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Be  Christians  first,  and  then  you  will  know  what  it  is  to  be 
happy.  Christianity  is  God  in  the  sunshine  of  mercy.  Behold, 
believe  ;  look  to  God  in  the  central  page  of  history,  the  epochal 
hour  of  eternity,  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.  In  Him  I  hear 
not  the  curses  of  Ebal,  or  the  thunder  of  Sinai,  but  the  throb- 
bings  of  the  heart  of  God. 

Read  on  that  manger,  “  Though  He  w’as  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich.”  Read  on  Gethsemane,  “  On  Him  were  laid  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  us  all.”  Read  on  that  eross,  “  He  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree and  on  that  grave,  “  0  death,  where 
is  thy  victory  t  ” 

The  weakest,  poorest,  meanest  hearer  in  this  auditory  has  a 
soul  as  precious  as  the  Queen’s — more  glorious  than  a  thousand 
worlds — immensity  its  element — eternity  its  end  ;  so  fallen 
that  it  tries  to  satisfy  its  want  from  earthly  things ;  so  great 
that  it  never  succeeds  in  doing  so. 

That  soul  of  yours,  if  an  unregenerate  young  man,  is  sinking 
ilay  by  day  into  depths  of  ruin.  God’s  great  bright  eye  is 
riveted  on  it  in  pity,  as  truly  as  if  Deity  and  you  were  the 
only  twain  in  creation.  And  a  Father’s  piercing  remonstrance 
breaks  from  the  sky,  “  Why  will  ye  die  ?”  And  a  mother’s 
tender  and  holy  entreaty  from  a  distant  fireside  sounds  after  it, 
“  My  son,  Absalom,  my  son  ;  my  son,  Absalom  !  What  shall 
it  profit  thee,  if  thou  gainest  the  whole  world,  and  losest  thine 
own  soul  !”  The  last  shuck  comes  on  ;  the  last  trump  is  in 
the  archangel’s  hand.  The  pause  realized  in  this  land,  like 
that  given  to  Jerasalem  to  allow  the  Christians  to  flee  to  Pella, 
is  now  vouchsafed  to  us.  Seize  the  moments  as  they  rush 
past.  The  avenger  is  at  your  heels  :  flee  to  the  city  of  refuge. 
The  destroying  angel  has  spread  his  wing  upon  the  blast,  and, 
standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  I  invite  you  to  that 
blood  of  sprinkling  which  alone  cleanseth  from  sin  and  covers 
from  judgment. 
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THE  LEAKING  GF  CGMMEECE  UPON  THE 
SFliEAl)  GF  CIIKISTIANITY. 

rpHE  subject  of  the  following  Lecture  is,  “  The  Bearing  of 
Commerce  upon  the  Spread  of  Christianity  or,  in  other 
words,  Commerce  considered  in  its  subserviency  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Two  important  topics  evidently  meet  one  at  the  outset,  in 
tlie  investigation  of  such  a  subject  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  Christianity  is  to  be  propagated ;  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  which  in  the  purpose 
of  God  is  both  adapted  and  intended  for  unlimited,  universal 
adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  this  inquiry. 
May  not  commerce,  may  not  mercantile  intercourse  be  a  medium 
through  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  onward  march  of 
Christianity  can  be  rapidly  promoted  ?  This  latter  inquiry  will 
admit  of  very  wide  expansion.  There  are  several  important 
and  distinct  aspects  under  which  it  may  be  surveyed.  It  will 
lead  us  to  investigate  how  far  it  harmonizes  with  the  actings 
of  God,  so  far  as  those  actings  come  within  the  range  of  our 
observation,  to  suppose  that  subordinate  instrumentalities  should 
be  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  such  an  end  as  the  one  here 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

Is  there  not,  we  may  ask,  suflBcient  gi'ound  to  believe  that 
through  the  agency  of  commercial  intercourse,  commercial  power, 
commercial  wealth,  the  interests  of  Christianity  may  be  ad- 
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vanced,  the  way  of  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  be  prepared,  and 
the  limits  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  be  extended  fur  and 
wide. 

If  we  can  maintain  such  a  proposition  as  this,  whether  by 
induction  from  known  principles  of  God’s  providential  dispensa¬ 
tions,  or  if  we  can  found  it  in  any  measure  upon  the  result  of 
experiment,  there  will  then  arise  many  important  considerations 
relating  to  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  a  community  such 
as  ours ;  so  highly  exalted  in  the  scale  of  commercial  greatness, 
and  so  transcendently  blest  at  the  same  time  in  the  possession 
of  a  pure  Christianity. 

The  design  of  the  following  Lecture  is  to  direct  your  thoughts 
in  pursuit  of  the  topics  to  which  I  1  ave  thus  rajiidly  adverted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  stand  here  as  a  mini¬ 
ster  of  Christianity  ;  the  character  of  the  minister  must  not  be 
merged  in  that  of  the  lecturer.  It  is,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
Christianity  which  it  must  be  my  aim  to  promote.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  Society,  at  the  request  of  whose  Committee  I 
have  undertaken  the  office  of  lecturer  upon  the  present  occasion, 
is  designated  “  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  on 
every  account,  therefore,  I  could  not  be  justified  in  making  the 
address  otherwise  than  of  a  religious  complexion  ;  and  when  it 
is  further  taken  into  consideration,  that  we  now  assemble  to¬ 
gether  in  the  heart  of  a  metropolis  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
world’s  civilisation  ;  the  brightest  spot  on  the  world’s  surface 
for  the  light  of  Christianity  which  it  reflects,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  very  home  of  commercial  splendour  and  power ;  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  theme  is  neither  an  inai)propriate 
nor  an  uninviting  one  to  which  our  attention  is  called — “  The 
Relation  of  Commerce  to  the  Spread  of  Christianity.” 

Now  it  is  well  th.at,  in  the  introduction  to  a  subject  like  the 
present,  we  should  devote  some  attention  to  the  evidences  in 
support  of  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  both 
fitted  and  designed  for  universal  promulgation.  The  proofs  of 
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this  proposition  are,  indeed,  of  an  extensive  and  varied  nature. 
Tliey  are  reducible,  liowever,  under  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  let  us  arrange  them 
thus  :  There  is,  to  begin  with.  The  insufficiency  of  any  form 
of  religion  beside ;  there  is,  secondly,  The  manifest  adaptation 
of  Christianity  to  all  the  moral  wants  of  mankind  ;  and  there 
is,  tliirdly.  The  direct  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  openly 
declared  in  tlie  volume  of  Revelation. 

For  a  few  moments,  I  w'ould  ask  you  to  go  along  with  me 
in  a  patient  consideration  of  these  several  points. 

We  remark  then,  in  the  first  instance,  that  tlierc  is  a  palpable 
insufficiency  about  every  form  of  religion,  except  Christianity, 
to  meet  the  moral  necessities  of  mankind.  No  other  system  of 
religion  can  furnish  either  a  supply  for  the  moral  wants,  or  a 
corrective  for  the  moral  disorders  of  our  race.  Now  suppose, 
for  examjile,  tliat  Christianity  were  to  be  put  out  of  tlie  ac¬ 
count,  and  that  upon  such  a  hypothesis  you  were  to  be  left  to 
seek  a  religion,  suitable  in  character,  and  sufficient  in  its  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  moral  wants  of  a  being  such  as  man.  Where 
would  you  discover  the  religion  you  wanted  ?  Where,  except 
in  Chri.stianity,  would  you  find  a  religious  system,  in  which, 
as  a  moral,  intelligent  being,  you  could  satisfactorily  repose  ? 

You  would  not  find  it  in  Paganism  ;  reason  herself  revolts 
at  the  idea  of  bowing  down  to  worshij)  a  senseless  idol ;  reason 
herself,  wliere  not  miserably  debased  and  emasculated,  spurns 
the  thought  of  rendering  to  the  workmanship  of  one’s  own 
hands-  to  that  which  one’s  own  fingers  have  made — the  ado¬ 
ration  which  is  due  to  the  self-existent  Creator. 

Idolatry  such  idolatry  as  for  centuries  held  captive  the 
vast  majority,  and  still  entrammels  the  vast  majority  of  our 
race — has  nothing  to  oft'er  for  the  supply  of  the  moral  wants 
of  an  intelligent  being.  If  man  is  to  have  any  religion  at  all, 
any  system  of  religious  belief  or  practice  (and  a  religion  of  some 
kind  is  what  every  reflective,  rational  creature,  to  whom  God 
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hath  given  mind  and  a  conscience,  must  have),  idolatry  cannot 
be  that  religion.  The  voice  of  reason  alone,  unless  stifled  in 
its  very  birth  by  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  (h'adly  superstition, 
asserts  that  the  worship  of  idols  can  never  be  the  religion  suit¬ 
able  or  sufficient  for  a  creature  to  whom  there  is  given  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  mind,  or  to  whom  there  is  confided  the  tak  nt  of 
moral  responsibility. 

Moreover,  it  matters  not  whether  you  look  at  idolatrous 
systems  of  religious  worship  in  their  naked  and  most  hideous 
aspect ;  I  mean  where  idol-worship  seems  to  have  degraded  its 
votaries  to  a  level  with  the  brute  ;  to  have  shorn  man  of  every 
distinctive  mark,  whether  of  a  loftier  origin  or  a  nobler  destiny 
than  the  lower  tribes  of  creation  ; — or  if  you  look  at  Pagan 
ism  when  decked  out  with  all  the  ornamental  drapery  in  wdiich 
j)hilosophy  once  strove  to  disguise  its  debasing  character,  when 
it  was  shrined  in  the  schools  of  philosophers,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  genius  of  men  who  were  reputed  to  have  monopolized 
the  wisdom  of  the  age  in  M'hich  they  lived.  We  know  there 
was  a  period  when  i)hilosophy,  so  called,  proudly  reared  her 
head,  as  though  to  her  had  l)een  delegated  the  lofty  task  to 
enlighten  the  world  by  the  di.scovery  of  some  system  of  reli¬ 
gious  belief  worthy  of  a  rational  being,  and  commensurate  with 
his  felt  moral  necessities.  It  seemed  as  though  reason  would 
make  a  bold  and  gigantic  effort  to  discover  from  whence  man 
sprung,  and  to  what  point  he  was  hastening ;  to  determine, 
moreover,  in  what  his  prime  hai)pines8  consisted,  and  what 
was  his  chief  good  after  which  it  became  him  to  asjnre. 

For  centuries,  whilst  the  empires  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 
flourished  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pride  and  their  power,  did 
philosophy  strive  to  invent  a  religion  which  might  serve  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  man’s  moral  nature  ;  whereas,  with  all 
her  elaborate  researches  and  all  her  deep  strivings,  never  could 
philosophy  find  out  a  religion  adapted  to  regenerate  humanity, 
satisfy  its  wants,  or  heal  its  disorders.  With  what  complete 
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failure  tlic  effort  was  made  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  several  systems  of  religious  belief  as 
proposoil  by  the  wisest  of  ancient  philosophers.  All  their 
foundations  of  religions  belief  were  fiilse  and  unstable  ;  and 
the  superstructure  of  religions  practice  which  they  rai.sed  was 
worthy  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  made  to  depend. 

With  respect,  for  example,  to  the  being  of  God,  the  views 
entertained  W'ere  multifarious  and  contradictory  to  each  other. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  contended  for  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  deity,  whilst  the  majority  believed  in  “  gods  many 
and  lords  many.”  Some  went  so  far  as  to  believe  in  the 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  greater  number 
clothed  him  in  the  garb  of  materialism.  Thus  philosophy 
never  could  detect  the  proper  foundation  of  all  religious  wor 
ship, — the  ladief  in  one  supreme  and  self-existent  Jehovah  ; 
and,  never  l)eing  clear  upon  this  point,  she  sanctioned  the 
grossest  polytheism  and  idolatry.  Imperial  Rome  enshrined 
in  her  temples  all  the  false  deities  of  the  nations  she  conquered ; 
fanes  were  erected  to  every  passion  of  her  fallen  nature ;  and 
the  rites  of  w’orship  corresponded  with  the  characKu-  of  the 
passion  supposed  to  be  personified  in  each  particular  deity. 
This  was  the  religion  which  philosophy  offered  to  the  world. 
Her  disciples  never  reached  any  accurate  knowledge  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  first  and  only  legitimate  idea 
of  creation,  namely,  a  literal  production  out  of  nothing,  never 
lay  within  the  compass  of  their  exidorings.  One  sect  of 
philosojihers  held  the  world  to  be  eternal ;  another  attrihuted 
creation  to  chance ;  while  a  third  supposed  the  earth  to  have 
assumed  its  present  shape  and  appearance  by  the  fortuitous 
concurrence  together  of  myriads  of  atoms.  They  could  not 
explain  the  origin  of  evil  amongst  men  ;  they  found,  indeed,  a 
multiplicity  of  proofs  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  creation 
was  groaning  Ixjneath  some  terrific  malediction  ;  but  whence, 
or  from  what  cause  this  malediction  came,  was  a  discovery 
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which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy,  with  all  her  vaunted 
pride  of  intellect. 

In  other  still  more  imporbint  points,  the  religion  of  Pagan 
philosophy  was  deidorably  defective.  It  revealed  nothing 
clearly  with  respect  to  the  soul’s  immortality.  Hear  one  of 
the  wisest  of  their  number,  speaking  iu  the  immediate  ])rospect 
of  dissolution  ; — “  I  hope,”  .said  Socrates,  “  I  am  now  going 
to  good  men,  thougii  this  I  would  not  take  ui)on  me  peremp¬ 
torily  to  affirm  ;  but  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  gootl,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  anything  of  this  kind, 
I  would  certainly  affirm,  and  for  this  reason,  I  do  not  take 
it  ill  that  I  am  to  die,  as  otherwise  I  should  do ;  but  I  am  in 
good  ho{)e  that  there  is  something  remaining  for  tliose  that  are 
desul,  and  that  then  it  will  be  better  for  good  than  for  bad 
men.”  Cicero,  again,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  who  sunnisctl  the  soul’s  immortality,  was  evidently 
undecided  on  the  doctrine.  After  enumerating  a  variety  of 
arguments  on  either  side  of  the  question,  the  con(!lu>ion  at 
which  he  arrived  is  thus  e.xpressed  : — “  Which  of  these  is  true, 
(3od  alone  knows  ;  and  which  is  most  probable,  is  a  very  great 
question.”  Then,  connected  with  this  miserable  incertitude 
regarding  the  soul’s  immortality,  there  was,  of  course,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  doubtfulness  on  the  subject  of  rewards  and  of  punish¬ 
ments  in  the  next  life.  Men  whose  minds  were  scarcely  made 
up  on  the  point,  whether  or  not  death  was  the  final  termination 
of  all  conscious  existence,  coidd  not  be  materially  infinenceil, 
whether  by  the  dread  of  punishment,  or  by  the  hf)i)e  of  recom¬ 
pense  in  an  after  state  of  being ;  consequently  they  never 
discovered  what  was  the  true  end  of  man.  They  drifted  to 
and  fro  amid  a  chaos  of  speculative  notions  respecting  the 
chief  good  and  the  real  essence  of  happiness  for  a  creature  ; 
and  the  crowning  defect  in  this  system,  which  was  the  iM’st 
that  jchilosojchy  could  discover,  lay  in  this,  that  while  her 
disciples  knew  not  God,  neither  did  they  know  the  way  of 
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approacli  to  Divinity.  Conscience,  whose  echoes  still  lingered 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  wrecked  and  dismantled  humanity,  still 
whispereil  reproaclifully  in  every  man’s  breast  tliat  there  was 
some  terrific  chasm  in  his  moral  being,  making  it  imimssible 
for  him  to  gain  access  to  the  true  fount  of  the  creature’s  bliss  ; 
but  liow  to  have  tliis  clmsm  filled  up,  how  to  have  the  breach 
whicli  sin  had  made  effectually  healed,  this  was  wliat  philosophy 
could  never  discover.  Here  and  there  she  could  indeed  school 
a  disciple  into  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  lier  system  of 
religious  belief  was  never  adapted  to  act  upon  the  masses  of 
mankind,  or  to  reconstruct  the  moral  fabric  which  guilt  had 
cruelly  shattered. 

I  only  add,  uj)on  this  head,  that  Paganism  is  not  a  whit 
altered  with  the  hij),se  of  centuries.  The  same  ignorance,  the 
same  vices,  still  hold  captive  heathen  nations ;  the  same 
idolatry  prevails  ;  the  same  polytheism  ;  the  same  revolting 
practices.  It  has  been  .stated,  that  amongst  the  Hindoos — 
although  their  religion  originally  recognised  but  one  supreme 
God — there  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  millions  of  deities  to 
whom  worship  is  supposed  to  be  due.  At  the  same  time, 
observances  the  most  abominable,  rites  the  mo.st  impure,  self- 
inflicted  tortures  the  most  painful,  in  the  shape  of  propitiation 
to  their  offended  deities ;  these  are  tlie  fruit  and  offspring,  uj) 
to  the  present  day,  of  the  religion  of  Paganism. 

Enough  then  on  the  point,  that  neither  will  the  religion  of 
Paganism  nor  of  Pagan  philosojdiy  supply  the  place  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  You  will  recollect  we  have  been  8j)eaking  on  the 
supposition  that,  Christianity  being  thrown  out  of  the  account, 
you  had  to  seek  amongst  existing  forms  of  religion  for  one 
form  ada[)ted  for  universal  propagation  ;  and,  I  think,  if  you 
have  gone  along  with  me  in  the  statements  which  have  been 
advanced,  you  will  agree  that  Paganism  otters  no  substitute  for 
the  religion  of  Christianity. 

There  yet  remain  two  other  forms  of  religion  to  which  we 
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must  devote  some  observation,  though  very  briefly  will  suffioe. 
There  is  Mohammedanism,  the  religion  of  the  false  prophet 
Mohammed ;  and  there  is  Judaism,  a  revealed  religion  which 
came  from  God. 

In  respect  of  the  former,  I  will  only  observe  :  the  grand  test 
to  which  any  form  of  religion  whatsoever  must  be  brought,  is 
the  effect  which  it  is  found  to  produce  on  practice.  Dues  it 
teach  man  to  know  God  ?  Does  it  inspire  the  love  of  the 
Creator  ?  Does  it  teach  him  to  feel  the  relationship  subsisting 
between  himself  and  the  Creator  i  Is  its  tendency  to  produce 
in  the  creature  a  sense  of  <lependence  upon  the  God  who  made 
him  ?  Does  it  call  forth  the  filial  att'ections  of  the  creature 
towards  the  Creator  1  Does  it  engender  the  practice  of  all 
that  is  morally  excellent  1  Does  it  set  free  the  reason  from 
the  bondage  of  error  and  superstition  1  Does  it  deliver  from 
the  thraldom  of  evil  ?  Does  it  clear  up  the  mystery  of  death  ? 
Does  it  afford  a  counterpoise  to  every  grief ;  a  source  of  com¬ 
fort  under  every  trial  1  Does  it  enable  man  to  look  confidently 
onward  to  the  future,  and  cause  that  the  hope  of  things  unseen 
should  operate  to  the  present  mortification  of  every  lust,  aiid  the 
present  culture  of  every  moral  excellence  ?  An<l  I  say  that  if 
Mohammedanism  fails  to  do  all  this,  if  it  be  a  religion  of  the 
sword,  but  not  a  peace-breathing  religion  of  love  ;  if  it  pro¬ 
duces  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the  practice  of  its  converts,  but 
leaves  them  slaves  to  vi(!e,  and  atldicted  to  cruelty  ;  if,  while 
promising  them  rew'ards  in  the  next  life,  those  rewards  are  to 
1)0  purchased  by  deeds  of  blood,  and  to  consist  of  such  enjoy¬ 
ments  as  only  a  voluptuary  can  relish,  if  all  the  while  it  speaks 
of  no  atonement  for  the  guilty, — I  say  that  this  is  not  the 
religion  with  wdiich  a  rational  being  who  feels  himself  morally 
resjwusible  to  a  Goil  of  holiness  and  purity,  can  ever  be 
sati.sfied. 

Nor,  let  me  add,  will  Judaism  serve  our  purpose;  not  in¬ 
deed  that  we  can  place  Judaism  on  a  level  wdth  such  systems 
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of  religion  as  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Judaism 
was  of  God ;  it  was  transcendently  superior  on  that  account 
to  any  religion  whieh  man  could  have  possibly  invented  for 
himself.  Hut  to  begin  with,  it  is  pali)ably  evident  that  Juda¬ 
ism  never  was  intended  for  universal  adoption  ;  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  ail  exclusive  system  ;  it  had  nothing  of  finality  about  it ; 
it  w'as  the  germ  indeed  of  something  nobler  and  better  ;  it  w'as 
a  narrow  channel  which  led  in  its  course  to  the  noble  ocean  of 
Christianity  ;  it  was  prophetic,  in  all  its  parts  and  ceremonies, 
of  a  brighter  dispensation,  to  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it 
was  destined  to  give  way.  In  all  of  its  manifold  ceremonies 
there  was  so  much  of  the  imrely  figurative,  that  the  inquiry 
could  not  but  force  itself  iqion  one  who  should  ponder  its 
varied  institutions,  Where  is  tlie  substance  of  wliich  this  is  tlie 
shadow  1  when  shall  we  see  the  Hower  of  which  this  is  only 
the  bud  ?  w  hen  .shall  we  get  beyond  this  narrow,  circumscribed, 
and  turbid  channel,  and  launch  ujion  that  glorious  ocean,  elear 
as  crystal,  to  whicli  the  channel  is  only  intendeil  to  lead  1 
And  now  if  I  find  that  Judaism  is  divested,  at  the  jwesent 
day,  of  all  that  once  gave  to  it  attractiveness  and  glory  ;  if  I 
find  that  the  prophetic  impulse  no  more  actuates  her  sons,  nor 
the  mystic  Shcchinah  resides  in  her  midst ;  if  I  find  that 
Judaism  is  without  its  temple,  without  its  local  habitation, 
without  its  sacrifice,  without  its  ephod,  and  without  its 
teraphim,  why,  seems  it  not  as  though  the  withering  anger  of 
the  Almiglity  had  lighted  on  the  adlierents  of  this  system  f 
and  how,  in  the  face  of  beholding  Judaism  deserte<l  of  God, 
can  I  look  upon  tliis  as  the  religion  in  which  huniiinity  may 
find  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  ? 

And  now,  it  is  in  the  face  of  this  conclusion  as  to  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  every  other  form  of  religion  fi)r  the  wants  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  can  turn  with  triumph  to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
as  presenting  the  supply  for  every  moral  necessity  of  our  race. 
There  is  that  in  Christianity  which  bespeaks  at  once  its  own 
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Buitablcncss  and  sufficiency  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  humanity. 
This  religion,  in  clear  and  authoritative  accents,  gives  the 
revelation  of  whatever  is  needful  for  man  to  know  with  respect 
to  God  or  to  himself ;  his  own  origin,  his  present  position,  or 
his  ultimate  destiny.  Here  we  have  full  disclosures  of  the 
character,  the  moral  attributes  and  perfections  of  that  Almighty 
Jknng  towards  wdiom  we  stand  in  the  relation  of  creatures, 
formed  by  his  power  and  still  dependent  upon  his  bounty. 
Here  we  are  taught  the  true  way  of  ai)proach  to  his  footstool  ; 
in  what  method  to  avoid  his  displeasure  and  obtain  hi.s 
ai)proval.  The  mystery  of  creation  is  satisfactorily  e.xplaincd  ; 
we  learn  that  out  of  nothing  did  the  Almighty  form  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  that  he  formed  it  for  a  theatre  upon  which  to  display 
his  own  glorious  perfections.  Christianity  discloses  the  source 
of  all  those  disorders  which  prevail  in  our  world,  and  of  all 
those  varied  ills  by  which  our  physical  and  moral  being  arc 
encompassed.  It  reveals  how  it  was  owing  to  the  apostasy  of 
man  from  allegiance  tlnat  “  sin  and  all  our  woe  ”  gained  en¬ 
trance  upon  earth.  This  is  the  real  source  of  the  disorganization 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  whole  moral  and  material  universe  ; 
here  you  have  the  solution  of  the  whole  of  that  sorrow  and 
(^lamity  which  more  or  less  j)ervade  all  classes,  and  visit  at 
one  time  or  another  each  member  of  our  species.  And  Chris¬ 
tianity,  while  it  throws  light  on  the  j)ast  and  opens  the  dis¬ 
covery  whence  the  evil  hath  .sjirung,  is  the  revelatioii  also  of  a 
glorious  remedy,  commensurate  with  the  wlnde  compass  of  the 
malady.  That  remedy  consists  in  the  expiation  of  guilt  through 
the  death  of  One  who,  in  the  character  of  a  God-man,  stood 
forth  as  the  substitute  for  the  guilty, — bore  their  curse,  endured 
their  penalty.  We  learn  that  for  his  sake  sin  may  be  blotted  out, 
yea,  shall  be  blotted  out  in  behalf  of  all  who  believe  on  his 
name ;  nor  only  that  sin  may  be  cancelled,  but  also  that  a 
moral  renovation  may  be  insured  through  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Si)irit,  and  that  ultimately  the  redeemed  man,  who  has 
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been  led  to  appropiiate  by  a  personal  faith  the  atonement  of 
Jesus,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  G(id,  to  enjoy  those 
pleasures  which  are  at  his  right  hand  for  ever  and  ever.  This 
religion  teaches  us  to  look  up  to  God  in  the  character  of  a 
loving  Father,  who  is  eager  for  the  reconciliation  of  us  his 
wayward  children  to  himself,  but  who  will  nevertheless  deal 
with  us  in  the  light  of  morally  free  and  accountable  beings. 
Christianity  is  adapted  to  stir  into  action  the  most  j)owcrful 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  to  cause  that  they  should  impel  us 
onward  to  what  is  for  our  noblest  welfare.  Hojic  and  fear  and 
love,  these  are  the  atiections  of  our  moral  nature  to  which  it 
appeals.  Hope  it  will  kindle,  by  telling  every  man  it  is  at 
least  possilde  for  him  to  rise  from  the  lowest  depths  of  moral 
degradation  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  an  adopted  child  in  the 
family  of  heaven.  Fear  it  will  excite,  by  reminding  him  that 
though  a  redeemed  being  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  he  will 
be  a  saved  being,  but  that,  having  been  redeemed,  if  not  saved, 
condemnation  will  be  more  tremendous.  And  love — generous, 
mighty,  impulsive,  and  all-constraining  love, — this  it  will  awaken 
by  revealing  such  a  display  of  love  on  the  part  of  God  towards 
man  as  nowhere  else  can  be  paralleled  in  the  strongest  atl'ec- 
tions  of  the  creature,  or  in  the  noblest  gifts  beside  of  God  in 
creation  ;  and  then,  when  Christiainty  has  made  its  appeal  to 
such  passions  as  tliose  of  our  nature,  and  shown  us  that  while 
salvation  is  possible  to  each,  but,  though  a  gift  from  God,  must 
yet  be  battled  and  wrestled  for,  it  leaves  her  disciples  upon  a 
moral  arena  to  combat  energetically  for  a  kingdom  and  inherit¬ 
ance  which  can  never  decay. 

Christianity  is  adapted  to  satiate  every  want  of  a  moral 
being.  It  i)roposes  a  suitable  object  for  our  choicest  affections, 
an  adecjuate  end  for  our  loftiest  strivings.  It  furnishes  the 
avenue  to  strength  for  the  feeble,  joy  for  the  sorrowful,  quiet 
for  the  anxious  and  distressed,  guidance  for  the  jierplexed  and 
bewildered,  confidence  for  the  timid  and  desponding.  It  can 
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shed  its  own  briglit  hues  of  consolation  on  every  scene  and 
circumstance  of  mortal  grief.  It  can  irradiate  the  tomb  through 
the  mention  of  Him  who  hath  eidivened  the  sepulchre  by 
entering  it  himself,  and  to  whom  there  belongs  the  magnificent 
title  of  “  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 

Christianity  is  adapted  to  mankind  nmler  Avhatever  circum¬ 
stances  humanity  is  placed ;  it  will  adorn  the  palace,  and  yet 
l)e  never  more  at  home  than  when  found  in  the  poor  mau’.s 
humble  cottage  ;  it  will  sharpen  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest,  and 
yet  it  is  not  beyond  the  simi)licity  of  the  j)oorest  peasant  to 
(;omprehend  and  embrace.  With  different  forms  of  government 
it  interferes  not,  and  yet  wheresoever  it  is  embraced  it  will  in¬ 
fuse  equity  into  rulers,  and  a  spirit  of  dutiful  suiijection  into 
those  who  are  governeil.  Its  overtures  are  addressed  to  every 
child  of  humaidty,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  he  is 
found,  from  whatsoever  trib*'  he  may  have  sprung,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  clime  he  may  dwell. 

And  in  speaking  thus,  let  it  not  be  thought  we  are  dealing 
only  in  idle  declamation,  or  asserting  of  Christianity  more  than 
she  is  able  to  effect.  The  efficacy  of  Christianity  has  l)een 
al)uiulantly  tried.  We  can  iK)int  to  results  which  it  hath  already 
produced,  as  sustaining  all  that  we  have  affirmed  of  what  it  is 
adapted  to  effect.  We  can  sireak  of  its  well-attested  power  to 
civilize  the  barbarous,  to  humanize  the  brutish,  to  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  to  disenthral  the  superstitious,  to  scatter  blessings 
without  number  wheresoever  she  finds  a  home  ;  hopes  which 
philosophy  could  never  kindle  have  l)een  awakened  by  her 
voice  ;  vices  which  philo.sophy  could  never  curb  have  been  effec¬ 
tually  repressed  ;  sorrows  which  philosophy  could  never  soothe 
have  been  abated  and  stanched  ;  science  and  commence  have 
never  so  flourished  as  when  cultured  beneath  the  influence  of 
this  religion. 

Christianity  hath  been  tried  of  old  in  the  schools  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  the  lamp  of  human  philosophy  flickered  and  grew 
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dim  before  tlie  light  whieh  she  gave.  Idolatry,  wheresoever  it 
lias  been  grappled  with  by  the  champions  of  the  cross,  has 
proved  too  weak  to  wdthstaml  the  engine  of  the  Gospel.  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  has  furni.shed  its  quota  of  evidence  that  the 
subtleties  of  that  false  system  cannot  cope  with  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  it  shines  in  Christianity.  The  artful  Brahmin  and  de¬ 
graded  Negro,  the  fierce  New  Zealander  and  licentious  Tahitian, 
the  besotted  Esipiimaux,  and  even  the  prejudiced  Jew,  have 
severally  relimpiished  their  various  siqierstitions  as  they  heard 
the  proclamations  of  the  Gospel.  And  this  is  our  proof  that 
Christianity  is  the  true  salt  of  the  earth,  the  recipe  for  convert¬ 
ing  human  nature  from  all  that  is  vile  into  all  that  is  morally 
excellent ;  so  that  once  let  Christianity  pervade  the  whole  earth, 
and  this  would  be  coincident  with  the  moral  amelioration  of  all 
the  disorders  and  calamities  of  our  world.  The  globe,  in  being 
everywhere  Christianized,  would  be  everywhere  civilized,  and 
everywhere  morally  elevated  and  blest,  till  it  should  seem  as 
though  mantled  once  more  with  the  loveliness  and  the  splendour 
in  whieh  it  was  seen  as  it  originally  came  forth  from  the  hand 
of  its  Maker. 

And  this  is  a  residt  which  will  be  brought  round.  In  the 
jmrpose  of  God — so  far  as  his  will  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tenor  of  his  ])rovidential  dealing.s,  or  from  the  declarations  of 
his  word — Christianity  is  to  pervade  and  to  spread  over  the 
whole  earth ;  be  it  a  near  or  be  it  a  distant  consummation,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  Christ  for  their 
King.  The  anthem  hath  yet  to  resound  through  creation  when  a 
tliousand  times  ten  thousand  voices  swell  the  chorus,  “  The  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  his  Christ  :  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.”  We  now 
stand  in  the  closing  disiieusation,  preparatory  to  the  winding-up 
of  the  great  drama  of  redemption.  We  look  for  no  new  revela¬ 
tion,  we  expect  no  fresh  dispensation,  till  the  Lord  Christ  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven.  During  jjrior  dispensations,  God  was 
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disciplining  mankind  for  Christianity  ;  Christianity,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  man’s  position  in  a  probationary  state,  is  a  terminal 
dispensation  :  it  will  be  succeeded  by  eternity.  Moreover,  we 
act  upon  Divine  command  in  making  effort  to  christianize  the 
world.  The  command  is  plain  and  imperative,  which  is  laid 
upon  the  wliole  Churcli  of  Christ, — Go  and  preach  the  gosi)el 
to  every  creature.  This  command  is  in  itself  a  jwoof  that  the 
gospel  is  intended  for  every  creature ;  that  Christianity,  in  other 
worils,  is  the  religious  system  which  is  destined  to  supplant 
every  other,  and  prevail  far  and  wide,  till  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom 
is  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  have  thus  completed  the  first  part  of  our  proposed  task. 
I  would  ask  you  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  line  of  our  argu¬ 
ment  ;  we  stated  that  the  subject-matter  to  be  reviewed  in¬ 
volved  two  considerations :  the  one,  that  Christianity  was 
designed  for  propagation  ;  the  other,  that  commerce  may  be 
employed  as  instrumental  to  that  result.  Hitherto  we  have 
dealt  with  the  former  of  these  considerations  ;  w'e  projwsed  to 
investigate  the  evidences  that  Christianity  really  is  adapted  and 
designed  for  universal  promulgation.  We  have  searched  into 
tho.se  evidences  a.s  they  are  presented  by  the  insutticiency  of 
every  other  kind  and  .system  of  religious  Ixdief,  by  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Christianity,  and  by  the  declared  i)urposc  of  the 
Almighty  regarding  Christianity.  The  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived  is  this  :  that  there  is  no  other  religion  which  can 
be  placed  in  comi)etition  with  Christianity  for  its  6uitablene.s8 
to  the  moral  e.xigeiicy  of  our  present  state,  or  its  adairtation  to 
the  ends  of  religious  l)elief  :  not  Paganism,  not  any  system  of 
Pagan  philosoi)hy  ;  not  Mohammedanism  ;  not  Judaism.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all-sufficient.  It  is  a  revelation 
worthy  of  God,  and  precisely  adapted  to  human  necessity.  It 
provides  for  the  remedy  of  all  evil,  and  the  sui)ply  of  all  want, 
without  any  compromise  whatsoever  of  the  moral  perfections  of 
the  Almighty.  Its  sufficiency  and  power  have  been  amply 
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attested.  It  has  eftVeted  what  no  other  system  or  combination 
of  systems  ever  yet  couhl  effect — the  overthrow  of  siii)crstition  ; 
the  downfall  of  idolatry  ;  the  repression  of  vice  ;  the  cultun^ 
of  holines.s.  It  has  commnnicated  happiness  such  as  could  have 
Iteen  derived  from  no  other  source.  It  has  done  more  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  to  civilize  mankind  than  all  the  labours  of  politicaans, 
and  all  the  refinements  of  i)hilosophy.  Its  benefits,  direct  and 
in<lirect.  to  mankind — in  a  political,  social,  domestic,  and  moral 
point  of  view — might  furnish  a  theme  to  exhaust  all  the  powers 
of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  numbers  of  poetry  ;  and  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  spectacle  of  what  Christianity  hath  effected  where¬ 
soever  en.shrined,  in  a  nation  or  a  household,  we  find  a  positive 
command  of  our  Maker  which  bears  upon  the  unconfined  spread 
of  the  gosjiel  over  the  whole  earth,  we  seem  to  have  arrived, 
with  somewhat  of  the  clearness  of  mathematical  demnn.stration, 
at  the  point — that  Christianity  is  a  religion  both  adapted  and 
designed  for  universal  ])romulgati()n. 

And  now  we  are  brought  to  the  interesting  and  juactical 
question.  What  is  tlie  bearing  of  Commerce  upon  the  sj)read  of 
Christianity  ?  How  far  can  it  be  established  that  commerce! 
may  be  rendered  ancillary  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble 
an  end  jis  the  unlimited  diffusion  of  the  gosi)el  ?  Is  it  a 
rational  supposition,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  make  use  of 
mercantile  inter(!ourse  between  different  nations  of  the  earth  in 
the  bringing  to  pass  his  ordained  purpose — that  alt  nations 
shall  ultimately  walk  in  the  light  of  gospel  truth  ? 

I  would  beg  permission  at  this  point  unetpiivocally  to  dis¬ 
claim  the  o[)inion,  that  any  mere  human  agency  whatsoever  can 
by  itself  be  sufficient  to  subdue  the  nations  to  the  faith  of 
Christianity.  Christianity  must  be  indebted  for  its  triumphs 
to  better  weapons  than  any  which  arc  carnal.  Let  monarehs 
of  the  earth  throw  over  it  the  shield  of  their  j)atronage  ;  let 
potentates  lend  it  their  influence  ;  let  the  opulent  contribute 
their  abundance  ■  let  missionaries  be  sent  forth,  by  tens  of 
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thousands,  equipped  with  all  the  resources  which  earth  can 
supply.  Yet,  except  all  tliese  several  instrumentalities  were 
wielded  by  the  omnipotent  Spirit  of  God,  the  whole  enterprise 
w'ould  be  abortive  ;  the  cause  of  Christianity  would  not  make 
one  step  in  advance.  We  attribute  all  the  conquests  of  (Chris¬ 
tianity  to  a  mightier  power  tlian  human.  It  is  a  system 
divinely  constructed,  and  nothing  save  the  might  of  Divinity 
can  put  it  in  motion.  When,  however,  thus  much  has  been 
said,  we  have  yet  to  urge  tliat  God  works  by  means.  His 
noblest  works  in  nature  and  in  providence  are  not  unfrequcntly 
produced  by  very  subordinate  agencies — the  means  often  ap- 
))earing  strangely  inadequate  to  the  results  they  are  employed 
to  effect.  Consequently,  when  we  speak  of  commerce  as  instru¬ 
mental  to  accelerate  flie  march  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  that  we 
suppose  that  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  regarded  in 
the  abstract,  Christianity  can  be  spread  ;  but  we  do  mean  that 
commerce,  in  the  hand  of  God’s  overruling  providence,  may 
become  the  handmaid  of  the  gospel.  He  who  made  the  con¬ 
version  of  Constantine  the  means  of  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  can  sanctify  the  juirsuits  and 
triumphs  of  commerce  to  the  hastening  onwards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  in  tlie  whole  earth. 

With  this  preliminary  caution,  I  would  go  on  to  ask.  Can 
there  be  a  more  interesting  view  to  take  of  commerce  than  to 
suppose  that  this,  like  other  instrumentalities,  hath  l)ecn  de¬ 
signed  in  the  hand  of  God’s  providence  for  the  dissemination 
of  Christian  truth  ?  I  for  one  feel  compelled  to  trace  up  the 
institution  of  eommerce  to  Divine  aj»poiutment.  The  necessity 
for  mercantile  intercourse  arises  out  of  those  providential 
arrangements  which  are  observable  in  the  constitution  and 
furniture  of  our  globe.  We  find  that  neither  hath  God  given 
the  same  climate  nor  the  same  productions  to  every  nation  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  different  countries,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  differ  as  to  climate, 
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soil,  and  productions.  Each  country,  almost  like  each  indivi¬ 
dual  mind,  has  its  own  peculiar  endowment.  One  province  is 
rich  in  variegated  landscape,  attracting  by  its  mdjesty  and 
loveliness  the  effort  of  the  painter,  or  kindling  the  impulses 
of  poetry ;  another  abounds  with  forests  and  rivers ;  another 
with  mines ;  another  with  pastures  :  to  each  country  there 
is  its  own  peculiar  gift.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  single 
nation,  however  rich  in  natural  products,  which  would  not, 
if  confined  to  its  own  resources,  be  destitute  of  many  of  the 
comforts,  if  not  the  reputed  necessaries  of  life.  Now,  can 
we  suppose  this  arrangement  is  of  chance  ?  Or  shall  we  not 
rather  conclude  that  God  hath  wisely  bestowed  u[)on  each 
country  its  own  peculiar  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  in  order 
that  men  might  learn  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other; 
and  that,  being  brought  into  contact  by  their  (X)mmon  wants, 
they  might  learn  to  recognise  one  common  brotherhoorl  subsisting 
between  them.  The  Almighty,  in  bestowing  upon  one  nation 
what  He  hath  denied  to  another,  and  in  thus  compelling  the 
dwellers  in  one  province  to  seek  from  the  occupants  of  another 
an  interchange  which  may  be  for  their  mutual  advantage,  may 
be  said  to  have  taught  men  a  lesson  of  mutual  dependence  ; 
and  therefore  to  have  inscribed  on  the  very  face  of  the  earth 
the  imj)ortance  of  harmony  and  good-will  l)etwecn  its  many 
inhabitants. 

There  are  a  thousand  good  effects  of  a  tempirral  kind  to 
which  commerce  is  condmdve.  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
civilize  ;  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  peace,  by  promoting  friendly 
intercourse  amongst  our  fellow-men  ;  to  sharpen  men’s  under¬ 
standings  ;  to  encourage  industry,  one  of  the  great  barriers 
against  vice  ;  to  multiply  temporal  comforts  and  enjoyments. 
In  an  uncommercial  community  you  invariably  find  a  spirit  of 
apathy  and  languor  to  be  prevalent.  This  will  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  give  place  to  activity  and  enterprise,  according  as  man  is 
rendered  familiar  with  new  objects  and  is  inspired  with  the 
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desire  to  possess  tliem.  “  Commerce,”  it  has  been  well  ob¬ 
served,  “  htis  caused  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  be  universally 
diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  remotest  corners.  Its  humanizing  influence  in 
this  respect  is  most  important,  while,  by  making  eacli  country 
depend  for  the  means  of  8Uj)plying  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
wants  on  the  assistance  of  others,  it  has  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  remove  a  liost  of  the  most  baneful  prejudices,  and 
to  make  mankind  regard  each  other  as  friends  and  brothers, 
and  not  as  enemies.”^  These  are  temporal  benefits  to  which 
commerce  is  beyond  question  conducive.  And  is  it  not  possible 
that  commerce  may  be  redeemed  to  a  yet  nobler  and  more 
illustrious  purpose  over  and  above  what  relates  to  the  inter¬ 
change  of  merely  present  advantages  1  Can  it  be  that  God 
has  imposed  upon  tlie  families  of  the  earth  the  necessity  for 
seeking  out  each  other  in  the  barter  of  the  perishable  com¬ 
modities  of  this  world,  without  designing  that  this  necessary 
intercourse  should  be  made  helpful  to  those  better  and  more 
enduring  results  which  pertain  to  man’s  immortal  destiny  ! 
There  is  no  providential  arrangement  which  is  not  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  man’s  highest  interests.  All  things  serve  God.  He 
can  work  in  every  province  of  nature,  and  in  every  field  of 
creation.  He  can  operate  by  means  of  every  appointment  to 
effect  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  and  if  commerce  be,  as  we 
have  assumed  it  to  be,  a  thing  which  arises  out  of  Divine  ajh 
poiutment,  we  may  confidently  look  to  find  it  employed  for  the 
advancement  of  the  noblest  ends  concerning  our  race. 

It  was  indirectly,  be  it  remembered,  through  means  of  com¬ 
merce  that  England  was  once  Christianized.  What  is  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  these  realms  by 
Augustine  1  Why,  that  his  compassion  was  excited  by  the 
spectacle  of  British  youths  exposed  as  merchandise  for  sale  at 
Rome  ;  that  he  asked  the  question,  from  what  quarter  of  the 
world  they  came  1  and  on  being  told,  from  England,  he  further 
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asked  whether  these  Angles  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God  1 
then,  hearing  that  they  were  idolaters,  for  the  sake  of  convert¬ 
ing  them  to  Christianity  he  undertook  the  perilous  enterprise 
of  a  mission  to  these  shores. 

If  you  would  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  Cliristianity  and 
commerce  are  often  found  in  relation  to  each  other,  look  at  the 
history  of  New  Zealand.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
liistory  of  that  colony  know  that  it  is  to  the  establisliment  of 
Christianity  in  that  island  we  are  indebted  for  its  being  at  the 
present  moment  a  point  of  commerce  for  England. 

To  the  missionary  enterprise  of  Mr.  Marsden,  a  missionary  of 
New  Holland,  it  is  entirely  owing  that  the  blessings  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  were  introduced  into  that  distant  colony.  Through  his 
efforts  the  native  ferocity  of  the  New  Zealander  was  tamed. 
The  inhabitants,  beholding  in  a  missionary  settlement  the  good 
effect  of  peaceful  industry,  became,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
enamoured  of  English  civilisation,  and  having  appealed  for 
British  protection,  thenceforward  was  New  Zealand  laid  open 
to  the  enterprise  of  English  colonists  and  English  merchants. 

Take  another  still  more  recent  ciise  :  I  allude  to  the  island 
of  Borneo.  It  is  well  known  that  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
important  territory,  and  for  its  annexation  to  the  dependencies 
of  this  empire,  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  traveller.  Sir  James  Brooke.  Influenced  by  no  sordid 
motive,  and  by  no  selfish  feeling,  but  simply  by  the  noble  am¬ 
bition  of  doing  good  ;  unbacked  by  any  force  to  compel  acqui¬ 
escence  ill  his  plans.  Sir  James  Brooke  landed  almost  a  stranger 
upon  the  coast  of  Borneo,  sent  forth  by  no  court  or  government, 
the  ambassador  of  no  prince,  church,  or  embassy  ;  equipped  at 
his  own  expense  and  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  he  had 
deliberately  abandoned  the  comforts  of  his  English  home  with 
the  intention  of  casting  his  lot  among  those  distant  islanders, 
and  of  doing  what  in  him  lay  for  their  benefit.  Signal  and 
unparalleled  success  crowned  his  effort.  His  influence  rose  and 
increased  till  the  native  rulers  besought  him  to  assume  the 
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government  of  their  province.  Under  his  mild  and  equitable 
sway  the  rights  of  property  are  now  respected,  personal  violence 
has  abated,  piracy  has  been  attacked  in  its  strongholds  and  de¬ 
feated.  His  subjects  have  begun  to  apjjreciate  his  lessons,  and 
to  discern  how  much  to  be  preferred  are  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
industry  and  commerce  to  the  roving  warfare  in  which  they 
hitherto  placed  their  pride  and  found  their  sole  profit.  But 
what  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  opening  of  this  new  field 
of  commerce  ?  why,  you  know  that  Sir  James  Brooke  returned 
to  this  country  only  last  year,  to  solicit,  amongst  other  things, 
a  band  of  missionaries  to  go  forth  and  preach  Christianity  to 
the  heathen  population  of  Borneo  ;  so  that  commerce  in  that 
case,  as  it  ought  to  do  in  every  other,  has  directly  led  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  a  country  which  hitherto  has  been 
inaccessible  to  the  feet  of  the  missionary. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  commerce  may 
indirectly  become  subservient  to  the  march  of  Christianity  ;  and 
here,  let  me  observe,  there  are  some  points  of  view  under  which 
commerce  has  plaiidy  the  tendency  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Christianity  ;  so  that  supposing  a  nation  to  be  at  OTice  great  in 
her  possession  of  the  Gospel,  and  great  as  to  her  commerce,  she 
must  have  viist  cap<abilities  for  the  dissemination  of  Christianity. 
Thus  in  proportion  to  her  commercial  power,  must  be  the  extent 
of  her  intercourse  with  all  nations  of  the  globe.  You  see  this 
exemplified  clearly  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  What  country 
is  there  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  which,  through  means  of 
our  commerce,  we  do  not  hold  intercourse  t  What  coast  is 
there  which  our  commercial  navies  have  not  skirted  1  Every¬ 
where  is  the  British  flag  known.  Our  wharfs  and  warehouses 
are  laden  with  the  produce  of  every  clime.  Our  foreign  pos 
sessions  are  spread  through  the  earth  :  they  skirt  Africa  ;  they 
predominate  in  South  Asia  and  Australasia  ;  they  head  North 
America ;  and  by  the  West  Indies,  South  America  also ;  and 
we  have  a  central  point  in  the  Jlediterranean  for  three  conti 
ncnts.  Who  shall  say  that  the  circumstance  of  being  thus 
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brought  into  contact  with  all  nations  does  not  confer  upon  Eng¬ 
land  a  vast  and  splendid  opportunity  for  disseminating  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  ? 

Again,  another  obvious  facility  for  spreading  the  Gosiiel, 
which  pre-eminently  belongs  to  a  great  commercial  country,  lies 
in  the  vast  influence  which  extensive  comraenie  confers.  The 
influence  which  a  nation  possesses  amongst  other  nations  will 
always  bear  ratio  to  the  extent  of  her  commerce.  Multiply 
your  commercial  relations,  and  you  multiply  your  national  power 
and  influence.  If  a  nation  be  known  to  trade  with  every  port, 
and  to  navigate  by  her  merchant  seamen  every  ocean,  there 
needs  no  other  proof  that  she  must  have  a  correspondent  influ¬ 
ence,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good. 

And  once  again  let  me  add,  that  the  commerce  of  a  country 
is  indirectly  a  cause  of  its  wealth  ;  as  commerce  thrives  wealth 
increases  :  on  the  contrary,  iis  the  one  declines  so  does  the  other. 
These,  then,,  are  what  we  take  to  be  the  general  bearings  of 
commerce  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity.  It  opens  intercourse 
l)etween  the  several  nations  of  the  esirth  ;  it  confers  power  ;  it 
multiplies  w’ealth  ;  and  where  commerce  is  carried  forward  be¬ 
tween  nations  unblcst  with  Chri.stianity,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
it  should  lead  to  no  better  result  than  temporal  civilisation  ; 
but  it  were  a  scandal  for  a  Christian  nation  to  be  great  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  not  also  great  in  her  efl'orts  to  disseminate  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Gospel. 

Here  it  is  that  one’s  thoughts  instinctively  turn  to  England, 
and  to  the  extraordinary  position  which  God’s  providence  hath 
assigned  her  to  fill.  Great  beyond  all  other  nations  in  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  pre-eminently  exalted  also  in 
tlie  scale  of  commercial  imwer,  for  what  en<l  hatli  she  received 
the  twofold  talent,  and  how  hath  she  imi)roved  it  ?  Hers  is  the 
pure  Protestant  faith  ;  hers,  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  access  to 
the  Bible ;  hers  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  effulgence ;  hers 
again  is  a  matchless  extent  of  commerce.  Her  merchant  fleet 
numbers  between  24,000  and  25,000  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
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of  upwanla  of  3,000,000.  The  port  of  London  alone,  in  the 
year  1842,  had  belonging  to  it  upwards  of  3000  merchant 
vessels  ;  the  aggregate  number  of  the  crews  of  those  vessels 
amounting  to  above  35,000  men  and  boys.  The  customs’  duty 
in  the  port  of  London  alone,  in  1844,  was  above  £1 1,000,000. 
So  great  an  amount  of  shipping  and  commerce  was  probably 
never  before  concentrated  in  any  single  i)ort  in  the  world.  Then 
look,  further,  at  the  colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  our  colonies  is  estimated  at  above  4,000,000. 
The  official  value  of  the  imports  from  the  colonies  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  18.42,  was  between  £3,000,000  and 
£4,000,000.  One-.sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world  are  beneath  the  British  sceptre  and  bow  to  British  do¬ 
minion.  Surely  never  was  there  a  nation  so  favourably  placed 
for  evangelizing  the  world.  For  what  end  can  there  have  been 
bestowed  ui)on  England  so  vast  an  extent  of  commercial  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  1  For  what  purpose  can  it  have  been  ordained 
that  so  insignificant  an  island  in  point  of  geographical  limit, 
should  have  been  intrusted  with  an  empire  of  such  unparalleled 
extent,  and  this  too  contemporaneously  with  her  inheritance  of  a 
pure  religious  faith  1  Was  it  merely  that  she  might  enrich 
and  aggrandize  herself,  attract  to  herself  all  the  luxuries  and 
productions  of  other  climes  1  Or  rather,  was  it  not  that,  like 
a  moral  Ijeacon  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  she  might  shine  for 
the  light  of  the  world,  and,  exhibiting  in  her  own  aspect  the 
l*ower  of  Christianity  to  make  a  nation  great,  win  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  faith  of  the  crucified  Immanuel  1 
And  oh,  if  England  as  a  nation  were  to  act  up  to  this  her  illus¬ 
trious  vocation  ;  if  she  were  but  to  determine  to  weave  her 
Christianity  into  tiie  staple  of  all  her  commerce  ;  if  when  freight 
ing  her  noble  vessels  with  stores  of  merchandise,  she  were  not 
to  forget  to  freight  them  with  the  Bible  and  the  missionaiy  ; 
if  she  were  to  seek  that  wheresoever  her  navies  spread  their 
canvas  or  plough  the  ocean  they  might  carry  along  with  them 
the  preachers  of  Christianity,  and  thus  seek  to  evangelize  the 
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whole  earth  ;  tlien  would  her  moral  lustre  outshine  her  com¬ 
mercial  splendour,  her  moral  greatness  would  surpass  her  poli¬ 
tical  pre-eminence  ;  and  in  making  her  commerce  subservient  to 
Christianity  she  would  be  realizing  the  truth  of  that  noblest  of 
inspired  predictions — “  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the 
Lord,  and  their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.” 

And  wdiat  I  would  endeavour  to  impress  upon  you  in  my 
concluding  sentences  is  just  this  ;  that,  in  the  matter  of  which 
we  have  been  speiiking,  there  rests  upon  each  a  personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility.  England  hath  never  yet  risen  as  a 
nation  to  the  task  of  evangelizing  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
were  idle  waste  of  time,  however,  to  declaim  on  England’s 
responsibilities  without  insisting  upon  the  necessity  that  each 
should  recognise  his  own  share  of  them.  I  am  probably 
addressing  many  who  are  embarked  upon  the  honourable  pur¬ 
suit  of  commerce.  It  is  a  noble  calling,  but  never  so  noble  as 
when  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christianity  ;  we  would  not 
have  you  abate  one  jot  of  enterprise  or  forego  one  impulse  of 
honourable  speculation. 

“  He.aven  s]>eed  the  canvas,  gallantly  unfurl’d 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world  ; 

To  give  the  j)ole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 

And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one. 

Yours  is  a  patriotic  vocation.  It  is  identified  with  the 
welfiire  of  every  class ;  the  happiness  of  each  member  in  the 
community.  To  the  merchant  stand  indebted  alike  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  throne  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  cottage.  The 
merchants  of  England  are  England’s  pride,  the  pillars  of  her 
prosi)erity,  the  upholders  of  her  fame.  Theirs  is  the  bold 
spirit  of  daring  enterprise  ;  theirs  the  patient  labour  ;  theirs  the 
provident  forethought  by  which  our  wants  are  supplied,  our  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  provided  ;  but  the  character  of  the  merchant 
wants  its  true  dignity  if  not  found  in  union  with  Christianity. 

The  founders  of  those  great  companies  for  w’hich  this  metro- 
isdis  is  so  distinguished  seem  to  have  understood  this  principle. 
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You  will  find  upon  the  banners  of  most  of  those  companies  a 
religious  motto  inscribed.  The  motto  of  this,  the  greatest 
commercial  city  in  the  world,  is  “  Domine  diriye  nos^'  and  as 
though  to  serve  like  a  perpetual  memento  to  all  who  have 
dealings  in  commerce,  of  the  resi)onsibility  under  which  they  lie 
to  the  Almighty,  you  cannot  look  on  the  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  without  observing  the  inspired  declaration,  “The 
earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.” 

Commerce  has  its  snares  and  its  hindrances  to  personal  piety. 
It  is  an  absorbing  pursuit,  and  yet  by  no  means  necessarily 
inimical  to  godliness.  You  may  make  commerce  subservient 
to  your  own  growth  in  Christianity.  As  ye  risk  your  property 
in  long  voyages  over  a  treacherous  sea,  ye  may  hiarn  lessons  of 
faith  and  dependence  upon  God  ;  as  ye  feel  day  by  day  the 
paramount  importance  of  an  unbending  integrity,  ye  may  learn 
that  God  requires  truth  in  the  heart.  Ye  may  be  reminded 
by  your  very  losses  how  needful  it  is  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  which  neither  can  thief  purloin  nor  rust  impair.  As 
ye  cast  up  the  ledger,  ye  may  be  reminded  of  that  solemn 
reckoning  to  which  God  will  hereafter  summon  you  ;  as  y(! 
count  up  your  profits  and  losses,  ye  may  be  led  to  ask,  “  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  ami 
lose  his  own  soul  ?”  It  is  in  this  method  that  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  commerce  may  be  hallowed  to  a  holy  purpose  \  and 
while  ye  thus  seek  to  sanctify  commerce  to  your  personal  piety, 
forget  not  the  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  you  with 
respect  to  nations  yet  unblest  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
If  ye  have  the  light,  it  is  iu  order  that  ye  may  shine.  If  ye 
have  wealth,  it  is  in  order  that  ye  may  spend  it  for  God.  If 
ye  have  influence,  it  is  that  ye  may  use  it  for  his  glory  ;  and  if 
ye  have  intercourse  with  heathen  nations,  it  is  that  ye  may  tell 
them,  “  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these 
heavens.”  “  Come  ye,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  our  God.” 
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THE  COMMON  OKIOIN  OF  THE 
HUMAN  FACE. 

T  THINK  myself  happy  in  the  position  which  I  occupy  tu- 
night  as  one  of  the  lecturers  on  behalf  of  our  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Having  regarded  it  with  friendly  solicitude  from  the  first, 
and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  great  useful 
ness,  I  rejoice  in  being  found  tlius  publicly  ranked  among  its 
advocates,  especially  as  it  is  the  first  general  engagement  I  have 
undertaken  since  my  settlement  in  this  vast  metropolis. 

Any  other  general  engagement,  I  believe,  I  should  have  most 
resolutely  declined  just  now.  But  a  desire  to  identify  myself, 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  evangelical  efforts  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  declare  myself,  in  alliance  with  honoured  brethren 
of  every  name,  the  young  man’s  friend,  left  me  no  possibility  of 
declining  this  engagement.  Necessity  w’as  laid  upon  me  to 
come  here,  at  any  inconvenience,  not  only  to  render  iny  modi 
cum  of  help  in  the  communication  of  important  truth,  but  to 
give  assurance  to  the  young  men  of  London  of  my  perfect  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  my  power,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  on  their  behalf.  Be  it  known  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  in  myself  you  have  an  addition  to  the  number  of  your 
faithful  and  loving  friends.  Fre.sh  enough  in  my  recollection 
is  the  strangeness  and  desolation  of  feeling  with  which  I  first 
trod  the  streets  of  London,  on  leaving  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood 
and  youth  ;  fresh  enough  is  this  recollection  to  enlist  all  my 
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sympathies  for  yourselves.  As  fresh,  at  least,  is  ray  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  desperate  temptations  which  instantly  beset  me.  I 
think  of  them,  and  then  I  think  of  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  as 
I  address  you,  “  Ye  kmnv  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

Since  my  time,  however,  tilings  have  greatly  improved.  In 
vain  should  I  have  looked  out  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  E.xeter 
Hall — a  course  of  lectures  designed  especially  for  such  ones  as 
myself.  Nay,  I  should  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  Hall  itself. 
There  was  no  such  jilace  in  London.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  very  site  on  which  we  are  met  w'as  devoted  to  a  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts.  But  you,  niy  friends,  have  your  hall,  and  your 
lectures,  and  your  audiences  too  ;  you  have  advantcages  of  which 
T  pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  good  use,  in  order  to 
your  becoming  men  in  the  liest  sense — men  of  God,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work. 

With  the  title  of  the  lecture  for  this  evening  you  are  already 
familiar,  “  The  Common  Origin  of  the  Human  Race.”  To  every 
one  present  this  title  has  conveyed  the  idea  that  all  men  have 
descended  from  the  same  first  parents  ;  that  of  the  millions  who 
now  exist,  and  of  the  manifold  millions  more  who  have  existed, 
the  .same  father  and  the  same  mother  were  the  common  source. 
This  is  just  my  idea  of  our  subject ;  an  idea  that,  like  all  others 
which  are  good  for  much,  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  “  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

That  he  has  done  this  we  reverently  believe,  though  by  many 
men  it  has  been  gravely  and  resolutely  denied.  It  M  as  said  by 
Voltaire,  and  it  has  been  said  again  and  again  since,  that  “  none 
but  blind  men  can  doubt  that  the  Whites,  Negroe.s,  Albinos, 
Hottentots,  Laplanders,  Chinese,  and  Americans  are  entirely 
distinct  races.” 

Foolish,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  deny  the  plausibility  of  the 
philosopher’s  objections  ;  yet  more  foolish,  amidst  oracular  and 
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sentimental  protestations  about  the  truth,  to  treat  it  with  con¬ 
tempt.  I,  for  one,  desire  to  treat  it  with  respect,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  it  with  care.  At  first  sight,  the  case  would  seem  to  bo 
ratlior  against  us  than  in  our  favour.  It  is  really  a  thing  that 
may  be  doubted,  without  impropriety  or  offence,  w  hether  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  difier  so  much  in  their  stature,  their  colour,  their 
physiognomy,  and  the  conformation  of  their  heads,  did  descend 
from  tlie  same  stock. 

I  hold  tliat  the  (luestion  would  be  a  fair  question  -  Did 
not  the  dwarfish  Esquimaux  descend  from  one  stock,  and  the 
gigantic  Patagonian  from  another  1  Can  it  indeed  be  proved 
that  the  effeminate  Asiatic  and  the  stalwart  Scandinavian  were, 
in  their  origin,  the  same  ]  ” 

To  such  questions,  whether  honestly  or  scornfully  put,  I 
venture  to  give  an  affirmative  reply  ;  addressing  myself  now  to 
the  proof  of  this  jmsition,  that,  could  all  tlie  varieties  of  man¬ 
kind  be  traced  up  to  their  first  parentage,  you  would  find  ulti¬ 
mately  that  Adam  was  the  first  father,  and  Eve  the  first  mother 
of  them  all.  Amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  many  millions 
of  our  race  is  the  doctrine  of  but  one  original  pair.  I  say  this 
with  the  more  confidence,  having  had  occasion  to  go  into  tin; 
calculation  in  order  the  more  readily  to  refute  one  of  tlie  most 
outrageous  assertions  of  one  of  the  most  outrageous  books  1 
have  ever  read.  I  refer  to  Miss  Martineau’s  last  work,  entitled 
Eastern  Life,  a  more  befitting  title  for  which  would  have  been 
“  A  Traveller’s  Apology  for  Pantheism.”  The  calculations 
which  I  refer  to  jdace  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  the 
human  family  constitute  no  difficulty  to  tlie  exclusive  parentage 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Assuming  this  now’,  I  remark,  first,  that  thk  common 

ORIGIN  OF  MANKIND  MAY  BK  ARGUED  FROM  THE  LANGUAGES 
OF  MANKIND.  These  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  numerous 
and  diver.se.  We  read  of  people  of  a  strange  language.  We 
speak  of  learning  another  language.  We  are  sometimes  fellow- 
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workers  iu  translating  our  Holy  Scriptures  into  foreign  languages. 
The  Hottentot  does  not  understand  the  European.  The  Cale¬ 
donian  would  he  unable  to  converse  with  the  islander  of  the 
southern  seas.  They  may  think  the  same  sort  of  things  ;  they 
may  realize  the  same  sort  of  emotions  ;  but  they  eannot  giv(‘ 
utterance  to  their  emotions,  neither  can  they  communicate  their 
thoughts,  for  their  languages  are  not  the  same. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  they  from  being  the  same,  that  in  nothing 
have  the  opponents  of  our  doctrine  fancied  themselves  more 
secure,  or  more  triumphant,  than  in  the  diversity  of  human 
language.  “  Surely,”  they  have  argued,  “  surely  the  tribes 
which  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  and  their  emotions  in 
elaborate  forms  and  mellifluous  sounds,  are  not  the  kindred  of 
those  whose  forms  are  hardly  to  be  designated  forms  at  all,  and 
whose  sounds  are  dissonant  and  harsh  ?  It  cannot  be  that  men, 
v/hose  language  is  so  diversified,  were  in  their  origin  the  same  V' 
All  this  is  plausible,  if  not  conclusive  ;  specious,  if  not  sound. 
It  is  however  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  there  is  an  affinity  per¬ 
vading  all  languages,  an  affinity  too  so  intricate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  as  to  justify  our  attribution  of  them  ultimately  to  one 
and  the  same  source.  Of  this,  by  men  of  the  profoundest 
scholarship,  we  are  constantly  assured.  Their  testimony  may 
be  found  elaborately  adduced  in  Dr.  Wiseman’s  Lectures  on  the 
Connexion  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion. 

The  affinity  in  question  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  words 
of  many  of  the  languages  of  mankind.  Words,  which  express 
our  primary  ideas,  are  found  everywhere  as  common  words, 
varying  indeed  in  some  respects,  but  with  such  slight  and  uni¬ 
form  and  systematic  modiftcations  that  they  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  stranger,  and,  when  discovered,  can  easily  and 
intelligibly  be  employed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  highly  interesting 
exercise  to  trace  out  these  verbal  resemblances,  and  to  see  how, 
by  nations  far  remote  from  one  another,  words  of  the  same 
sound,  and  of  the  same  meaning,  arc  in  daily  and  familiar  use. 
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So  striking  are  the  resemblances  in  question,  that  some  eminent 
men  insist  strenuously  on  the  similarity  between  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  mankind,  as  presumptive  evidence  that,  originally, 
there  was  but  one  tongue.  Without,  however,  insisting  too 
strenuously  on  this  similarity,  we  hold  that  it  is  remarkable 
enough  to  put  an  opponent  in  serious  difficulty  ;  for  how  has 
it  come  to  pass  that  men,  living  in  different  latitudes,  holding 
no  friendly  intercourse,  varying  exceedingly  in  their  physical 
conformation  and  domestic  tastes,  do  nevertheless  use  exten¬ 
sively  the  same  words-  words,  be  it  remembered,  which  describe 
the  simplest  relations  of  humanity,  and  express  the  aboriginal 
emotions  of  the  heart  ?  The  presumption,  without  controversy, 
is,  that  these  words  were  derived  from  the  same  source. 

But  affinity  in  words  is  not  all.  It  extends  to  grammar,  to 
the  grammar  of  the  several  languages.  “  This  verbal  coinci¬ 
dence,”  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  “  would  have  proved  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  a  large  body  of  philologers,  had  it  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  due  course  by  a  still  more  important  conformity  in 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  languages.”  Such  conformity 
has,  by  a  minute  and  sagacious  analysis,  been  ascertained  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  discoveries  arc  being  continually 
made  which  induce  the  expectation  that  ere  long  not  one  lan¬ 
guage  will  remain  isolated  and  uuaffiliated  ;  but  that  all  will 
be  seen  to  be,  what  all  are  believed  to  be,  in  their  essence  and 
in  their  origin  the  same. 

Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  our  view  of  the  grammar  of  a 
language,  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  external  form  or  the 
essential  element,  we  must  admit  the  value  of  gramniatical  re¬ 
semblances  to  our  present  argument.  They  can  scarcely  be 
accidental.  With  no  plausibility  can  they  be  attributed  to 
chance.  Agreement,  in  points  of  such  nicety  and  comjdexity, 
plainly  intimates  that,  although  through  the  influence  of  diverse 
circumstances  varieties  exist,  yet  at  first  there  w’as  one  tongue 
and  one  speech. 
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To  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  and  attainments, 
this  agreement  has  been  so  convincing  that  they  have  given 
their  most  hearty  assent  to  the  position  we  maintain.  Thus 
we  are  assured  that,  “  After  deliberate  and  long  research,  the 
French  Academy  have  given  their  decidisl  opinion  that  all  the 
languages  of  the  world  are  but  dialects  of  one,  now  most  pro- 
bably  lost  ;  and  that  they  are  reducible,  first  to  clusters  and 
families,  and  then  again  to  one  common  origin,  whence  all  have 
evidently  flowed.”  In  addition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  w'e  have  that  of  Humboldt,  who  says,  “  However  insu¬ 
lated  certain  languages  may  at  first  appear,  however  singular 
their  caprices  and  their  idioms,  all  have  an  analogy  among 
tliem  ;  and  their  numerous  relations  will  be  more  perceived  as 
tlie  philo.sophic  history  of  nations  and  tlie  study  of  languages 
shall  be  brought  to  perfection.” 

Exactly  accordant  with  that  of  Humboldt  is  the  judgment  t>f 
Klaproth,  w  ho  thus  WTites  :  “  The  universal  atfinity  of  language 
is  now  placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  it  must  be  considered 
by  all  as  completely  demonstrated.” 

Similar  te.stimony  is  borne  by  jrhilologists,  who  arc  pursuing 
the  investigation  still.  The  last  numljer  of  the  Edinhuryh 
Review  will  supply  you  wdth  facts  and  reasonings  confirmatory 
of  all  I  have  advanced.  You  will  learn  there  and  elsewhere 
that,  instead  of  a  large  number  of  unconnected  languages,  there 
is  but  a  small  number  -  a  few'  families,  as  they  are  called  ;  and 
that  those  few  are  gradually,  certsiinly,  and  systematically  deve¬ 
loping  resemblances,  which  will  yet  go  on  to  be  developed,  until, 
by  fully  carrying  out  principles  which  are  in  vigorous  operation 
already,  our  scholars  will  demonstrate  the  original  unity  of  the 
languages  of  the  human  race. 

The  illustrious  men,  whose  authority  I  have  adduced,  avow 
moreover  their  full  conviction  that  the  differences  now  existing 
between  the  several  languages  are  traceable  to  some  violent  and 
sudden  separation  of  the  human  race  ;  and  although  many  of 
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them  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  candidly 
acquiesce  in  the  belief  of  some  such  event  as  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel. 

Seeing  then  that,  amidst  the  confirmed  diversity  prevalent 
in  all  directions,  there  are  nevertheless  verbal  agreements  and 
grammatical  analogies  sufficiently  conclusive  to  command  the 
judgments  of  such  authorities  as  I  have  referred  to,  what  re¬ 
mains  to  us,  but  to  receive  their  judgment  by  believing  that, 
whilst  the  languages  of  mankind  differ,  just  as  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  differ  by  the  confusion  that  occurred  at  Babel, 
they  are  still  traceable  at  length  to  the  same  origin — attribut¬ 
able  finally  to  the  same  source  1  And  if  this  be  believed,  then 
we  are  possessed  of  one  argument  to  prove  that  “  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  for  however  unaccountable  the  diversity  of 
mankind  in  colour  and  in  size,  supposing  that  their  origin  was 
the  same,  far  more  unaccountable  is  the  similarity  of  mankind 
in  language,  supposing  that  their  origin  was  not  the  same.  To 
climate  and  food,  and  social  and  domestic  habits,  may  the  for¬ 
mer  be  ascribed.  To  what,  with  half  as  much  propriety,  may 
the  latter  be  ascribed  ?  Granting  that  it  is  a  choice  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  one  which  we  choose  is,  beyond  question,  by  far 
the  least.  We  believe  in  the  unity  of  language,  and  therefore, 
so  far  we  believe  in  the  unity  of  our  race. 

Then  it  may  be  remarked  again,  that  the  common  origin 

OF  MANKIND  IS  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  PHY.SICAL  ORGANIZATION 
OF  MANKIND.  It  is  the  organization  of  one  species. 

It  may  be  important  to  remind  you  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  s/weies  as  now  employed.  In  the  language  of  a  recent 
authority  on  this  subject,  we  are  told  that  “  the  naturalist  re¬ 
gards  as  a  distinct  species  those  races  of  plants,  the  differences 
between  w’hich  are  evident,  and  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to 
have  resulted  from  cultivation,  or  any  other  external  cause,  and 
as  do  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  alteration  in  the  course  of 
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years  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  difference  between  the  apple 
and  the  pear.  Among  all  the  varieties  of  the  apple,  different 
as  they  are  from  one  another,  there  is  none  whicli  exliibit  any 
close  resemblance  to  the  pear  ;  and  of  all  the  kinds  of  pear, 
there  is  none  which  so  far  loses  its  distinguishing  characteristics 
as  to  show  any  great  similarity  to  the  apple.  And  yet,  among 
the  varieties  of  the  apple  there  are  several  which  differ  more 
from  one  another  in  size,  shape,  colour,  and  flavour  than  some 
of  themselves  differ  from  the  pear.  But  while  all  these  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  change,  under  different  circumstances  of 
growth,  the  internal  differences  between  the  apple  and  the  pear 
never  exhibit  such  tendency  at  all,  but  remain  consistent  through 
all  the  varieties  of  each.  And  as  with  plants  so  with  animals. 
The  naturalist  regards  those  races  of  animals  as  distinct  species, 
whose  differences — in  the  ordinary  duration  of  life,  in  the  (dr- 
cumstance.s  of  generation,  in  the  average  number  of  progeny,  in 
the  susceptibility  of  infection  or  contagion,  and  in  the  liability 
to  diseases — are  remarkable  and  plain.  But  where  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duration  of  life,  the  average  number  of  progeny,  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  contagion,  and  the  liability  to  diseases,  are  the 
.same,  in  those  cases  the  species  is  the  same,  and  therefore  their 
origin  was  the  same.” 

So  much  for  authority  touching  the  meaning  of  the  term 
species.  Now  it  is  asserted  -  with  your  ixsrinission  I  will 
assert — that  whatever  the  varieties  among  mankind,  mankinil 
constitutes  but  one  species.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  have 
varieties  to  a  most  remarkable  extent ;  but  it  is  quite  as  true, 
that  you  have  simifariti/  to  a  remarkalde  extent,  and  just  that 
kind  of  similarity  which  is  essential  to  my  argument. 

You  may  take  any  one  of  the  particulars  I  have  enumerated, 
and  go  where  you  will,  in  northern  or  southern  latitudes,  the 
a])plication  of  the  criterion  w  ill  not  fail. 

Ask  the  wild  Huron,  by  the  banks  of  his  frozen  lake.s,  the 
number  of  his  years,  and  his  answer  will  agree  exactly  with 
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that  which  you  would  receive  from  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 
Ijcarii,  from  the  worshipper  of  the  sun  in  one  hemisphere,  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  you  shall  find  them  to  accord 
with  those  of  the  w'orshipper  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  other 
hemisi)here.  Inquire  of  the  fair  Circassian  to-day,  and  of  the 
unsightly  Japanese  to-morrow,  how  they  are  affected  by  “  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,”  and  by  “  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day,”  and  in  substance  their  replies  will 
just  agree.  And  in  like  manner  will  their  replies  agree  to  any 
question  which  you  may  propose,  concerning  any  one  of  the 
specific  differences  chanacterizing  yourselves. 

As  one  apple  differs  from  another  aj)ple  in  its  size  and 
flavour,  and  y(‘t  remains  an  apple ;  as  one  horse  differs  from 
another  horse  in  height,  and  fieetness,  and  general  habit,  and 
yet  remains  a  horse  ;  so  one  man  differs  from  another  man,  in 
physical  aiipearance  and  capacity,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  withal. 
There  are  no  essential  diversities  in  those  things  which  consti¬ 
tute  humanity.  Whatever  your  criteria  of  species,  presuming 
they  are  philosophical,  they  shall  comprehend  the  Negro  as 
well  as  the  European,  they  shall  include  the  New  Hollander 
equally  with  the  Esquimaux. 

I  have  admitted  that  the  physieal  diversities  among  man¬ 
kind  are  numerous.  I  admit  it  again  ;  but  it  should  be  known 
to  you  all,  that  not  a  single  ascertained  diversity  is  confined 
to  any  one  single  tribe.  On  this  point  our  authorities  are  very 
clear.  For  instance.  Dr.  Forster  describes  two  of  the  tribes  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  who  differ  generally  much  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  says,  “  We  find,  nevertheless, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  tribe  almost  as  black  and  slender, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  some  almost  as  light  and  athletic  as 
some  of  the  other  tribe.  Some  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
a  negro  tribe  ;  others  depart  from  it  so  far  as  to  approximate 
in  symmetry  of  form,  in  conformation  of  head,  and  in  colour  of 
skin,  to  the  natives  of  Europe.”  Moreover,  Dr.  Prichard  says. 
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at  the  conclusion  of  an  examination  into  the  peculiarities  of 
several  tribes,  “  So  then  the  peculiar  construction  of  head,  on 
the  faith  of  which  some  would  class  these  people  as  a  distinct 
species,  is  by  no  means  a  constant  character.” 

Let  this  suffice  to  show,  that  after  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  separate  origin  for  the  several 
tribes  of  mankind,  because  they  differ  in  some  given  peculiarity 
— that,  after  all,  such  peculiarity  is  not,  in  any  one  ascertained 
case,  sufficiently  exclusive  or  essential  to  sustain  the  argument 
that  has  been  drawn.  If  indeed  the  tribe  which  inhabited 
one  latitude  never,  in  any  one  of  its  individuals,  partook  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  tribe  which  inhabits  another  latitude, 
then  we  might  be  pressed  to  grant  a  distinct  original  to  each ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  What  is  common  in  one  case  may  be  uncom¬ 
mon  in  another.  What  the  generality  of  white  men  may  pre¬ 
sent,  but  a  few  among  the  coloured  races  may  present.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  few  do  present  it,  it  cannot  be  so  specifically 
characteristic  of  the  many  as  to  constitute  them  a  distinct  race. 

The  varieties  among  men,  however,  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  certainly  not  more  remarkable  than  those  which  exist 
among  the  lower  animals.  We  see  those  differences  in  great 
abundance.  We  see  them  perpetuated  and  even  extended,  and 
yet  we  know  that  the  individuals  thus  differing  are  of  the  same 
descent.  “  All  the  fowls  in  Guinea,  and  the  dogs  also,  are  as 
black  as  the  inhabitants.  The  ox  of  the  Roman  campagna  is 
invariably  grey.  In  Corsica,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
become  beautifully  spotted.”  If  sheep  are  transported  to  the 
West  Indies  they  lose  their  wool,  and  become  covered  with 
hair.  Removed  to  some  parts  of  the  African  coast,  sheep 
undergo  such  a  change  that  a  stranger  is  unable,  unless  they 
bleat,  to  recognise  them  as  sheep.  In  short,  almost  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  been  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
have  l)ecome  subjected  to  the  influence  of  other  climates  and 
other  food,  have  undergone  the  most  extraordinary  changes ; 
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and  yet  they  are  well  known  as  having  sprung  from  a  stock 
which  has  not  changed  at  all.  Dr.  Wiseman’s  work  has  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  these  facts. 

Another  work  fraught  with  general  information  on  such 
matters  is  a  book  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Smith,  on  dogs ;  and 
what  do  we  learn  there  1  Why,  that  the  hoarse  wolf-dog, 
prowling  along  the  prairie,  boldly  claims  pedigree  with  the 
Duenl  spaniel — the  real  dog  aristocratic,  dozing,  with  becoming 
dignity,  on  his  lady’s  knee  ;  and  that  the  ferocious  bloodliound 
in  Florida,  employed  by  recreant  Americans  to  hunt  down  the 
Aborigines  to  their  destruction,  boasts  precisely  the  same 
original  as  the  canine  philanthropist  of  Mont  St.  Bernard, 
employed  in  right  laudable  benevolence  to  rescue  travellers 
from  untimely  death.  However  differing — in  their  size,  their 
conformation,  and  their  dispositions — they  are  demonstrably 
but  one  race. 

Why  then,  because  men  differ  in  some  respects,- —why  pro¬ 
nounce  them  to  be  of  different  race  1  The  analogy  is  clearly 
against  such  a  judgment.  The  antecedent  probability  is  that, 
though  made  of  one  blood  at  first,  mankind  would  not  remain, 
under  all  circumstances  of  climate  and  domestic  economy, 
apparently  and  invariiibly  the  same. 

It  is  a  matter  of  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  has  actually 
arisen,  in  our  own  country,  one  of  the  most  singular  varieties 
with  which  history  is  familiar.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
Albino  peculiarity,  distinguished  so  obviou.sly  for  skins  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  for  hair  which  is  nearly  colourless,  as 
well  as  for  eyes  which  are  quite  red — all  which  phenomena, 
by  the  bye,  are  found  in  individuals  of  perhaps  every  trilie 
under  heaven  :  I  do  not  refer,  except  tlius  casually,  to  this 
peculiarity  ;  but  rather  to  one  which  arose  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  rather  more  than  a  century  ago.  I  copy  the  account 
of  it  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ior  i\\&  year  1731  : — 
“  A  boy  was  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Euston  Hall, 
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ill  Suffolk,  whose  skin  seemed  like  a  dusky-coloured  thick 
case,  made  of  bark  or  liide,  with  bristles  in  some  places ; 
wliich  case  covered  all  his  body,  except  his  face,  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  It  did  not  bleed  when 
cut  or  scarified,  being  callous  and  insensible.  It  was  said 
that  he  shed  it  once  every  year,  about  Autumn,  at  which  time 
it  usually  grows  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  then  is  thrust  off  by  a  new  skin,  which  is  coming  up 
underneath.”  In  a  subsequent  paper  of  the  same  Transactions 
there  is  a  communication  concerning  the  same  person,  whose 
name  was  Lambert,  from  Mr.  Baker,  who  says  ;  — “  When  I 
saw  the  man,  last  September,  the  covering,  which  seemed  to 
me  most  nearly  to  resemble  an  innumerable  company  of  warts, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  growing  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
one  another — this  covering  was  shedding  off  in  several  places, 
which  he  told  me  happened  annually,  in  the  Autumn  or  in  the 
Winter.  He  has  had  the  small  pox,  and  has  twice  been 
salivated  to  get  rid  of  this  disagreeable  covering.  During 
these  disorders  the  covering  came  off,  and  his  .skin  ajjpeared 
white  and  smooth,  but,  on  his  recovery,  became  as  it  was 
before.  But,”  continues  Mr.  Baker,  “  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  is,  that  this  man  has  had  six  children,  all  with 
the  same  rugged  covering  as  himself  Only  one  of  them  is 
living,  whom  I  saw  with  the  father.  It  appears,  therefore, 
past  all  doubt,  that  a  race  of  peojde  may  be  propagated  by 
this  man,  having  coverings  of  skins  like  himself ;  and  if  so, 
and  the  accidental  origin  be  forgotten,  it  is  not  in)i)robable 
that  they  would  be  represented  as  a  different  species  of  man¬ 
kind.”  From  a  statement  published  by  Blumenbach,  it  seems 
that  a  third  generation  of  this  j)orcupine  fimily,  as  they  were 
announced  to  the  public  in  an  exhibition,  are  in  existence. 
Two  grandsons  of  the  original  porcupine  man  were  exhibited 
for  filthy  lucre  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  having  the  cuta¬ 
neous  incrustation  already  described. 
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Without  adducing  at  length  instances  in  confinnation — such, 
for  example,  as  will  be  found  alluded  to  in  the  last  Edinburgh 
Review,  where  the  Arab  iu  a  generation  or  two  has  approached 
nearly  to  the  Negro,  and  the  Negro  to  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Egyptian  to  the  Circassian,  and  the  Hindoo  to  the  European, 
and  the  mild  shepherd  to  the  wildest  savage  let  these  suffice 
to  show  you  how,  even  among  our  own  countrymen,  varieties 
may  be  originated  and  perpetuated,  when  we  know  that  the 
parentage,  at  a  remove  or  two  at  the  farthest,  is  one  and  the 
self-same. 

The  reviewer  already  quoted  makes  some  startling  disclosures 
about  Ireland.  Alas,  for  Ireland  !  No  matter  who  makes 
disclosures  about  Ireland,  they  are  all  startling.  Would  to 
God  tliey  once  startled  Christian  men  to  the  occui)ation  of  the 
right  i)osition,  even  the  footstool  of  Eternal  Mercy,  for  wisdom 
to  direct,  and  then  to  the  discharge,  at  all  hazards,  for  Ireland’s 
welfare,  of  “  whatsoever  things  are  just.”  What  should  be 
done  for  Ireland  it  is  not  my  province  even  to  intimate ;  but 
one  thing  whiidi  should  certainly  not  be  done,  I  may  intimate 
without  apology  or  reserve, — there  should  be  no  endowment 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  priesthood.  Tliat  let  no  man  dare  to 
reckon  either  among  the  “  whatsoever  things  arc  just  ”  or  the 
“  what.soever  things  are  true.” 

Now  hear  what  is  told  us  about  Ireland.  In  Leitrim,  and 
Sligo,  and  Mayo,  there  are  found  descendants  of  native  Irish 
who  settled  there  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  settlers  were 
well-grown,  comely,  and  able  bodied  ;  but  their  descendants 
are  now  reduced  to  an  average  stature  of  five  feet  with  open 
projecting  mouths,  prominent  teeth,  and  exposed  gums,  -their 
advancing  cheek-bones  and  depressed  noses  bearing  barbarism 
on  their  very  front.  It  is  marvellous  indeed  how  close  is  the 
physical  resemblance  between  the  lowest  classes  of  our  Irish 
brethren  and  the  natives  of  Australia.  And  all  this  ai)proxi- 
mation,  observe — of  the  comely  towards  the  barbarous,  and  of 
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the  masculine  towards  the  dwarfish — is  perfectly  explainable  ; 
scanty  food,  wretched  dwelling-places,  neglected  health,  abject 
servility,  and  ignoble  superstitiousness,  enter  largely  into  the 
causes  of  which  their  deplorable  deterioration  is  the  melan¬ 
choly  effect. 

Now  why  have  I  made  this  reference  1  On  purpose  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  the  very  highest 
English  authority  at  least,  by  common  consent,  who  says  ;  “  It 
will  be  allowed,  I  apprehend,  by  those  who  have  attentively 
followed  this  investigation  of  particulars,  that  the  diversities 
in  physical  character  present  no  material  obstacles  to  the 
opinion  that  all  nations  sprang  from  one  original ;  a  result 
which  plainly  follows  from  the  foregoing  considerations.” 

You  will  then  acquiesce  in  the  result  which  so  i)lainly  fol¬ 
lows.  May  I  not  expect  that  you  will  admire  as  well  as 
acquiesce  ;  for  truly  it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  know  that, 
after  plodding  his  patient  way  through  a  vast  induction  of 
minute  and  specific  facts,  the  man  of  science  comes  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  truth  which  revelation  had  before  assumed,  and 
proclaimed  too.  At  first  sight  the  diversities  we  have  been 
considering  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  revelation.  To  the 
man  of  little  faith  it  looked  as  if  Voltaire’s  vaunted  impossi¬ 
bility  would  prove  true.  At  the  science  of  physiology  he 
trembled,  and  of  its  discoveries  he  was  evidently  afraid.  But 
his  fears  were  all  unnecessary,  his  apprehension  altogether  pre¬ 
mature.  The  science  pursued  its  investigations,  gathered  up 
and  classified  and  displayed  its  facts.  The  Bible  was  not  con¬ 
sulted  ;  the  Scriptures,  for  the  time  being,  were  laid  aside  ; 
scepticism  had  all  its  own  way,  and  began  to  boast  that  its 
triumph  would  presently  be  complete  ;  when,  lo  !  it  was 
announced  that  the  assumptions  and  declarations  of  the  Bible 
were  not  exploded,  but  distinctly  authenticated  ;  and  that  the 
very  science  which  was  to  disprove  this  one  express  testimony 
of  revelation,  did  itself  demonstrate  the  testimony,  even  that 
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“  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

I  remark,  in  tlie  next  place,  that  the  common  origin  of 
MANKIND  IS  corroborated  BY  THE  MENTAE  OR  INTELLECTUAL 
CAPACITIES  OF  MANKIND.  I  know  no  assertions  which  have  ever 
been  more  positive  than  those  which  have  been  made  respecting 
the  intellectual  inferiority  of  some  portion  of  our  fellow-men. 
The  Negro  tribes  have  lieen  pronounced,  without  any  ceremony 
or  hesitation,  decidedly  inferior  to  ourselves.  Now,  when  we 
remember  not  only  the  oppression  to  which  those  tribes  have 
long  been  subjected,  but  the  various  forms  of  evil  invariably 
arising  out  of  such  oppression,  we  are  in  nowise  surprised  at 
their  apparent  inferiority,  which  we  at  once  admit. 

Let  the  proudest  amongst  ourselves  be  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  like  oiipression,  and  then  let  our  children  after  us  be 
subjected  to  it  too,  and  an  equal  amount  of  apparent  mental 
inferiority  would  certainly  distinguish  us.  Let  tlie  elevating 
and  ennobling  educational  appliances,  which  have  surrounded 
us  from  our  chililhood,  be  withdrawn,  and  we  should  presently 
be  as  apatlietic  as  the  generality  of  Negroes,  and  our  boasted 
superiority  would  undeniably  disappear. 

Is  this  doubted  ?  Tlien  look  to  those  districts,  even  of  our 
own  country,  where  those  benign  appliances  are  comparatively 
unknown  ;  and  wliat  do  you  behold  there  1  Why,  there  are 
districts,  if  not  within  a  stone’ s-cast  of  this  Hall,  at  most  within 
an  hour’s  journey  of  it,  where  there  is  as  much  seeming  inca¬ 
pability  for  any  intellectual  exercise,  and  as  much  seeming  in¬ 
sensibility  to  any  profound  emotion,  as  amongst  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Negro  tribes.  And  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  are  eonfessedly  our  fellow-men.  We  trace  thc’r 
descent  up  to  no  distinct  original.  We  regard  them  not  as  an 
independent  race.  The  man  who  divines  nativities  from  the 
accident  of  a  tea-cup  may  be  father  to  the  man  who  takes  the 
highest  place  at  the  English  bar.  The  man,  who  supersti- 
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tiously,  and  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity  nails  up  the  old  horse¬ 
shoe  above  his  door,  may  be  first-cousin  to  the  man  who  most 
implicitly  believes  in  the  particular  providence  of  God.  The 
boy,  whose  parents  are  now  herding  amidst  the  squalor  and 
inhumanities  of  our  own  St.  Giles’,  may,  by  the  discipline 
which  our  ragged  schools  will  supply.  Income  a  colleague  of 
my  Lord  Ashley’s, — provoking  even  that  disinterested  and  in¬ 
domitable  philanthro])ist  to  love  and  to  good  works.  Why 
then  should  we  regard  persons  of  other  countries  as  constitut 
ing  a  distinct  race,  because,  for  the  time  being,  and  under 
their  circumstances,  they  are  intellectually  inferior  to  our¬ 
selves  ?  Deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors  ; 
surround  them  with  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  truth  ; 
place  them  amidst  the  light  and  warmth  and  blessedness  of 
evangelical  Christianity  ;  and  they  will  ere  long  attain  to  your 
own  elevation,  and  develop  similar  capacities  and  coincident 
susceptibilities  both  for  feeling  and  for  thought.  In  jjroof  of 
this,  I  may  adduce  the  testimonies  of  our  several  missionaries, 
who  combine  to  assure  us,  that  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
so-called  uncivilized  tribe.s,  they  have  discovered  no  essential 
intellectual  inferiority  to  ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  they 
declare  tliat,  in  certain  cases  they  have  found  an  amount  of 
mental  power,  and  of  domestic  sensibility,  equal  to  anything 
of  the  same  kind  which  exists  among  their  countrymen  at 
home.  Of  course,  in  the  given  cases,  they  refer  to  persons  on 
whom  have  been  brought  to  bear  the  influences  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  But  this  is  all-sutticient  for  our  argument. 
The  worst  degradation  can  be  raised  up,  for  it  has  been  raised 
uj)  to  a  level  with  ourselves  ;  then  it  can  never  be  held  that 
the  i)re.sent  subjects  of  that  same  degradation  are  actually  and 
of  necessity  inferior  to  our-selves. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  testimony  of  our  missionaries,  and 
with  that  we  might  well  be  content.  For  where  can  a  class 
of  men  be  found  whose  claim  on  our  respect  and  confidence 
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surpasses  theirs  I  Verily  do  I  believe  that  their  claim  is 
altogether  unique.  All  things  considered,  I  (piestion  if  there 
are  any  such  men  besides  in  the  known  world  so  competent, 
and  so  disposed  at  the  same  time,  to  give  us  accurate  and 
conipreliensive  testimony  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.  And 
their  testimony  is  as  uniform  and  unanimous  as  it  is  distinct, 
that  if  other  tribes  had  the  white  man's  advantages,  they 
would  evince  the  white  man’s  mental  power. 

If,  however,  other  witnesses  be  wanting,  they  are  all  at 
hand.  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  Jamaica,  declares,  that  of  the 
several  tribes  of  Afriisans,  whose  re{)rcsentatives  he  has  seen 
there,  there  are  individuals  intellectually  equal  to  the  Euro- 
ixjans  themselves.  He  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  natural 
equality  with  ourselves.  It  is  said,  mereover,  that  among  the 
slaves  in  the  southern  states  of  America,  a  most  obvious  in¬ 
tellectual  advancement  is  observable  ;  in  cases  withal  where 
there  has  been  no  admixture  whatever  of  European  blood. 
Mr.  Lyell  speaks  of  this  advancement,  and  the  Edinburgh  re¬ 
viewer  as  well.  What  oi)inion  then  can  we  form  ?  What,  but 
that  we  have  all  one  father,  that  we  are  all  of  one  stock  1  If 
we  look  at  man  in  his  most  dissimilar  states  of  social  life,  how¬ 
ever  brutalized  or  however  cultivated,  we  certaiidy  find  an 
approximation  of  feeling,  and  a  facility  for  adaptiiig  himself  to 
circumstances,  which  signally  accord  with  the  doctrine  I  defend. 

“  Even  the  Mohawks  and  the  Osages,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,”  and  others  the  most  barbarous  of  all  bar¬ 
barians,  even  they  have  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  the 
proprieties  of  English  life,  and  have  formed  attachments  of  the 
most  endearing  character  with  those  with  whom  they  have 
been  said  invincibly  to  disagree. 

We  speak  somewhat  vain-gloriotisly,  I  imagine,  of  the 
strength  of  affection,  and  of  the  power  of  thought,  and  of 
the  purity  of  morals  distinguishing  our  neighbours  and  our¬ 
selves.  We  speak,  too,  somewhat  recklessly  of  the  ferocity 
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and  degradation  of  tribes  which  are  remote.  For,  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  individual  instances  of  equal  ferocity  are  to 
be  found  at  our  very  doors,  we  may  be  well  induced  to  hold 
our  peace.  And  when  we  again  call  to  mind  that  those 
tribes  have  been  for  ages  uncultivated,  if  not  trampled  under 
foot,  whilst  our  progenitors  and  ourselves  have  been  educated, 
which  is  a  good  thing,  and  have  been  free,  which  is  a  good 
deal  better, — then  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  regard  them  all 
as  our  own  kindred,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
“  Yes  ;  but  they  destroy  their  children,  and  they  burn  their 
wddows,”  you  doul)tingly  reply.  Aud  so,  mind,  did  your  own 
fathers — the  very  men  from  whom  you  yourselves  have  sprung. 
But  though  they  destroy  their  children  and  burn  their  widows, 
yet  in  this  consummating  act  of  unnatural  cruelty,  they  per¬ 
form  themselves,  and  engage  others  to  perform  also,  other  and 
accompanying  acts,  which  show  that  they  revolt  from  the 
transaction  after  all,  and  that,  by  violence  and  excitement, 
their  affections  must  be  forcibly  controlled. 

Why  the  din,  and  noise,  and  uproar  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
discord,  which  often  accompany  their  deeds  of  blood  1  It  is 
employed  to  drown  the  strugglings  of  humanity  ;  to  check  what 
they  are  unable  to  destroy  ;  to  quench,  as  best  they  can,  the 
attachments  and  the  sympathies  which  aie  common  to  us  all. 

The  sensibilities  of  British  mothers  are  all  theii-s.  The 
loving  kindness  of  British  fathers  is  all  theirs.  The  generosity 
of  Briti.sh  sons  is  all  theirs.  The  graceful  subordination  of 
British  daughters  is  all  theira.  And  the  charming  gentleness  and 
Ireauty  of  British  sisters,  theirs  too — theirs,  not  yet  in  action — 
theirs,  how’ever,  in  germ  and  rudiment ;  to  be  evolved  and  led 
up  into  a  rich  and  progressive  maturity,  through  the  evangelical 
administration,  by  means  of  Christian  missions,  of  “  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God.” 

I  remark,  further,  that  we  are  assured  of  the  common 
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If  we  have  all  descended  from  one  stock,  it  may  be  expected 
that  we  all  retain  some  memoirs  of  our  ancient  house.  How¬ 
ever  scattered  and  broken  up,  if  we  are  one  family,  there  are 
likely  to  be  family  traditions,  which,  though  affected  of  course 
by  our  dispersion,  may  be  recognised  as  substantially  the  same. 
How  is  it,  then  1  Have  the  various  tribes  of  men  any  common 
accounts  of  events,  which  they  believe  to  have  happened  to 
their  progenitors  in  remote  times  1  They  have,  beyond  any 
doubt.  We  can  refer  now  only  to  two  of  those  traditions. 
There  is  a  tradition  universally  prevailing  concerning  a  deluge. 
You  remember  well  the  Mosaic  account  of  that  tremendous 
event.  You  remember,  also,  that  none  but  the  family  of  Noah 
survived  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  event  ;  a  family 
which  was  only  the  eleventh  from  Adam,  whom  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  father  of  us  all.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
given  us  in  the  Bible.  In  striking  harmony  with  that  account 
are  the  traditions  of  mankind.  The  ancient  systems  of  mytho¬ 
logy  and  polytheism  are  full  of  commemorations  of  the  deluge. 
Significant  rites,  historical  fragments,  and  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions,  make  us  acquainted  with  memorials  of  that  catastrophe 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians, 
the  Celts,  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  the  Esquimaux,  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  North  American  Indians.  “  To 
our  surprise,”  says  a  most  patient  investigator,  “  we  find  the 
tradition  about  the  deluge  everywhere.  Nations  the  most 
remote  from  one  another,  tribes  the  most  diversified,  countries 
which  have  long  been  known,  and  countries  which  at  this  day 
are  being  discovered, — all  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the 
world  has  been  overflowed  with  water  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  our  own.”  In  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  there 
are  just  the  differences  of  statement  which  a  wide  spreading 
dispersion  might  be  supposed  to  produce  ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
fact  itself,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  tradition  con¬ 
cerning  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  human  race.  “  Is  it  pos- 
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sible,  then,”  to  adojjt  tlie  language  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier  ; 
“  is  it  possible  that  mere  accident  should  afford  so  striking  a 
result  1  Could  the  idciis  of  nations,  who  jjossessed  scarcely 
any  natural  adinities,  thus  conspire  to  one  point,  did  not  the 
truth  bring  them  together  ?”  Assuredly  not.  If,  wherever 
you  find  mankind,  you  find  them  mindful  of  the  same  event  j 
if  they  combine  to  assure  you,  in  substantially  the  same  way, 
of  the  causes  and  conseciuences  of  that  event ;  if  they  all  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  own  distant  progenitor  was  ])reRerved  from  the 
destruction  which  that  event  involved  ;  may  we  not  presume 
that  that  progenitor  was  the  same  man  1  So  far  as  tradition 
can  be  complete,  this  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  complete  ;  and 
as  far  as  tradition  can  authenticate  a  common  origin,  so  far  it 
authenticates  the  common  origin  of  the  human  race. 

Then  again,  there  is  a  tradition,  most  extensively  prevalent 
amony  mankind,  tonehiny  the  method  of  concillatiny  the  Divine 
favour.  However  they  may  difl'er  religiously,  it  is  a  memorable 
fact,  that  men  have  everywhere  offered  up  sacrifices  to  their 
gods.  Sometimes  they  have  offered  (larefully  selected  animals  ; 
at  other  times  they  have  offered  human  victims  in  their  sacri¬ 
fices.  A  competent  witness  as.sures  us,  that  “  there  is  not  one 
nation  mentioned  in  history  of  which  this  is  not  true.”  Magee 
on  the  Atonement  should  be  consulted  by  you  on  this  subject. 

For  a  practice  so  confessedly  remarkable,  even  so  unnatural 
withal,  we  find  an  account  which,  to  the  best  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  cannot  be  ])lausibly  gainsaid.  We  learn,  from  Porphyry, 
that  “  it  was  the  general  tradition  in  his  time  that  animal 
sacrifices  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  good  i)leasure 
of  the  gods  by  those  who  had  committed  sin.”  Abundant 
and  incontrovertible  is  the  evidence  that  this  has  been  the 
general  tradition  in  all  other  times.  It  has  been  believed  that 
the  Deity  was  angry  with  men,  and  that  by  sacrifice  his  anger 
was  to  be  appeased.  Not  here  and  there,  but  everywhere  this 
notion  Inis  obtained.  Not  dimly  and  indistinctly,  but  i)alpably 
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and  indisputably,  this  idea  lias  been  disclosed.  Tell  me,  then, 
niy  friends,  how  this  fact  is  to  be  explained,  exeept  on  the 
principle  I  espouse  ?  Say  yourselves,  now,  how  otherwise 
this  additional  traditiemary  agreement  in  the  opinions  of  the 
various  tribes  has  come  to  pass  ?  If  they  .are  of  a  different 
origin,  and  stuerally  of  distinct  parentages,  whence  this  unity 
of  opinion,  and  this  coincidence  of  practice,  in  a  matter  so 
extraordinary  as  the  slaughter  of  .animals  in  sivcrifice  for  sin, 
and  upon  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance  as  accept¬ 
ance  with  their  gods  1  It  cannot,  I  submit ;  it  cannot  be 
.satisfactorily  explained.  But,  if  they  are  not  of  different 
origin,  it  can  be  explained  at  once.  Proceeding  originally 
from  the  family  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  in  which  sacrifice  was 
offered  up  as  an  expiation  for  sin  at  the  appointment  of 
Jehovah,  they  carried  with  them  the  habit  of  sacrificing  for 
sin  ;  a  habit  which  became,  through  their  alienation  from  the 
living  God,  fearfully  perverted,  and  awfully  abused  ;  but  which, 
nevertheles.s,  was  an  abiding  and  indestructible  token  that 
from  that  one  family  they  had  proceeded,  and  that  unto  Adam, 
through  Noah,  they  must  ultimately  all  be  traced.  Go,  my 
brethren,  and  examine  those  traditionary  tokens.  Go,  traverse 
the  eastern  and  the  western  hemisphere,  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  sea,  and  spell  out  with  antiipiarian  curiosity  the 
inscriptions  on  their  medals,  their  marbles,  and  their  tombs  ; 
and  as  you  thus  get  hold  of  the  universal  attribution  of  anger 
to  the  Deity  on  account  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  the  universal 
belief  that  a  deluge  did  once  destroy  every  living  family  but 
one,  see  another  indication  that  “  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

I  remark,  lastly,  that  the  common  origin  of  m.\nkind  may 

BE  CONCLUDED  FROM  THE  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  OF 
.MANKIND.  Every  student  of  the  Scripture  is  aware  that,  according 
to  their  account,  Adam  and  Eve  fell  from  an  original  state  of 
purity  and  blessedness,  into  a  state  of  sinfulness  and  woe.  He 
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is  aware,  moreover,  that  their  descendants  are  represented  as 
having  become  afl’ected  by  this  fall.  “  Sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.” 
“  In  Adam  all  die.”  They  are  “  born  in  sin,  and  shapen  in 
iniquity.”  They  “go  astray  from  the  womb.”  This  is 
declared  to  be  the  case  with  all  whose  descent  is  reckoned 
from  Adam.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  if  the  position 
of  this  lecture  be  a  sound  one,  there  will  be  exhibited  every¬ 
where  traces  of  moral  depravity — symptoms,  more  or  less 
conclusive,  that  man  is  not  what  man  ought  to  be,  either 
towards  his  fellows  or  towards  God.  And  never  was  expecta¬ 
tion  more  signally  realized.  Wherever  you  find  mankind,  you 
see  them  the  victims  of  their  passions,  the  subjects  of  the  most 
extraordinary  contrarieties,  the  creatures  of  alternations  with 
which  nothing  can  be  compared.  In  the  language  of  a 
thoughtful  heathen,  they  see  and  approve  the  excellent ;  but 
they  prefer  and  pursue  the  base.  Illustration  and  proof  of 
this  might  be,  almost  indefinitely,  produced.  Were  the 
Scriptures  totally  silent,  or  were  their  testimony  on  this  point 
to  be  withdrawn,  we  think  we  could  make  it  out  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  men  are  bom  with  tendencies  to  evil ;  that  those 
tendencies  do  put  themselves  forth  in  mighty  power  ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  action,  men  are  more  or  less  unhappy ; 
and  that  to  pacify  their  unhappiness,  they  offer  up,  as  we  have 
seen,  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  Why  indeed  do 
they  .slay  innocent  animals  in  sjicrifice  ?  Why  do  they  exercise, 
at  various  times,  self  denial  of  the  severest  kind  1  Why  do 
they  fast  and  pray,  and  go  on  pilgrimage  ?  Why,  on  emer¬ 
gencies,  will  they  give  of  the  fruit  of  their  bodies,  the  children 
of  their  choicest  love  1  It  is  all  for  the  sin  of  their  souls. 
They  feel  their  need  of  something  which  they  do  not  possess  ; 
and  by  all  these  acts  they  are  labouring  to  secure  it.  They 
want  strength  for  their  weakness,  peace  for  their  uneasiness, 
instruction  for  their  ignorance.  They  want  to  be  assured,  in 
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some  of  their  thoughtful  moods  at  least,  that  death  is  not 
annihilation  ;  and  that  the  sepulchre  is  not  their  home.  They 
are  fitted  for  immorttdity,  and  they  are  destined  for  immor¬ 
tality  ;  but  of  immortality  they  know  nothing  whereupon 
calmly  to  repose.  Their  condition  baffles  all  human  effort  to 
correct  its  anomalies,  or  to  supply  its  defects.  They  are  lofty 
and  yet  grovelling,  mighty  and  yet  mean,  presumptuous  and 
yet  cowardly,  partaking  largely  of  tlie  earthly  and  the  base — 
most  largely,  though  not  exclusively — because  every  now  and 
then  tliey  undeniably  indicate  their  asj)irations  towards  the 
Spiritual  and  the  Divine.  The  tribe  has  not  been  found  of 
which,  concerning  individuals,  this  is  not  true.  No  matter 
how  wide  the  range  of  your  observations  ;  no  matter  how 
rigid  the  processes  of  your  investigation  ;  no  matter  to  what 
{)eriod  of  the  world  your  inquiries  may  be  directed ;  it  will 
turn  out  that  man  ever  has  been,  and  that  man  universally  is 
in  a  condition  of  moral  degradation,  betokening  alienation  from 
God.  You  may  not  choose  to  adopt  scriptural  phraseology  in 
designating  man’s  condition.  You  may,  rightly  enough, 
declare  your  disajjproval  of  much  of  the  phraseology  of  our 
theologic  schools.  Be  it  so.  But  your  phraseology,  to  accord 
with  fact,  minst  designate  bondage,  darkness,  selfishness, 
revengefulness,  dishonour,  intemperance,  and  many  such-like 
things,  and  ungodliness  at  the  head  of  all.  You  could  not 
describe  mankind  without  representing  what  the  Scriptures 
mean  when  they  speak  of  deadness  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Well,  this  being  the  actual  condition  of  all  men  living,  we 
judge  that  all  men  living  have  descended  from  that  one  man 
by  whose  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners ;  we 
believe  that  Adam,  the  transgressor,  was  the  father  of  us  all. 

Thus  then  we  argue  in  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  tlm 
human  rac(!.  And  now  the  argument  must  l)e  left  in  your 
liands,  with  the  request  that  you  will  look  at  it  in  its  several 
l)art8  ;  because  it  is  by  the  consistency  and  harmony  of  the 
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whole,  rather  than  by  the  supposed  conclusiveness  of  any  one 
part  that  conviction  will  be  produced. 

Remember,  then,  the  affinity  between  the  languages  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  resemblances  in  the  physical  organization  of  mankind, 
the  equality  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  mankind,  the 
identity  between  the  great  traditions  of  mankind,  and  the 
sameness  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind.  And  as  you 
remember  and  compare  and  reflect,  then  pass  reverently,  in 
imagination,  back  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  there  to  worship  and 
bow  down  as  you  witness  the  creation  of  the  one  father  of  the 
human  race  ;  for  there  and  there  only,  then  and  then  only, 
“  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  it  is  no  barren,  un¬ 
profitable  speculation  on  w'hich  we  have  been  engaged  to-night. 
Inferences  the  most  practically  and  permanently  valuable  may 
l)e,  and  I  doubt  not  will  be  most  promptly  drawn. 

Are  men  of  every  peculiarity  one  race  1  Then  every  man 
living  is  your  brother ;  the  realization  of  w’hieh  truth  would 
go  far  to  humanize,  and  civilize,  and  elevate  us  all.  How 
efl'ectually  it  would  destroy  all  notions  of  natural  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  earth  !  How  completely  it  would 
alwlish  hereditary  feuds  between  individuals  as  well  as  clans  ! 
How  certainly  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit,  and  do 
away  with  the  atrocities  of  war,  until  we  should  happily  be 
strangers  even  to  rumours  of  w'ar  !  How  generously  it  would 
keep  those  who  live  in  luxury  mindful  of  surrounding  poverty, 
and  how  intelligently  it  would  prevent  the  poor  from  criminat¬ 
ing  and  condemning  those  who  happen  to  be  rich  !  The 
recollection  of  our  brotherhood  would  lead  us  all  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  ourselves — consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

Are  men  of  every  peculiarity  one  race  1  Then,  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  a  provision  adapted  to  them  all. 
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Go  and  tell  them  that  “  like  a.?  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.”  Go  and  testify  to 
them  that  “  as  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,”  so  God 
comforts  his  believing  ones.  Go  and  assure  them  that  whoso¬ 
ever  doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  Christ’s  brother  and 
sister  and  mother.  Go  and  proclaim  the  one  great  sacrifice  for 
sins,  and  their  sensibilities  and  sympathies  will  respond  to  it 
as  your  own  respond  to  it.  Were  they  a  different  race,  we 
should  want  a  different  Gospel.  They  are  the  same  race  ; 
therefore  our  own  Gospel  will  do,  will  do  for  them  ;  designed 
as  much  for  them  as  for  ourselves,  to  bring  them  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God. 

Are  men  of  every  peculiarity  one  race  ?  Then  it  is  thus  far 
certain  that  the  Scriptures  are  neither  a  fiction  nor  a  fraud. 
Could  an  original  diversity  of  mankind  be  made  out,  something 
would  be  done  towards  the  subversion  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  in  more  respects  than  one.  But  if  such  diversity  cannot 
be  made  out,  nay,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  disproved,  then 
the  Scriptures,  both  in  the  things  which  they  state  and  the 
things  which  they  assume,  are  the  more  confirmed.  I  trust, 
as  the  result  of  our  interview  here  to-night,  the  Scriptures  will 
be  in  your  own  esteem  yet  more  profoundly  than  ever  venerated, 
yet  more  richly  than  ever  prized.  This  was  the  practical 
object  I  had  principally  in  view ;  to  make  you  feel  that  the 
holy  books  on  which  we  rely  for  our  salvation  are  authentic 
and  truthful  throughout,  not  cunningly  devised  fables,  but 
documents  which  will  bear  the  severest  tests  by  which  they 
can  legitimately  be  tried.  For,  as  with  the  course  we  have 
pursued  to  night,  so  with  every  other,  either  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  investigation,  which  it  may  please  you  to  pursue,  you 
shall  find  that  revelation  has  been  well  represented  as  the  great 
fixed  j)oint  around  which  all  truth  does  reverently  revolve.  It 
is  so  in  respect  to  geology,  in  resjiect  to  astronomy,  in  respect 
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also  to  archeology,  and  it  will  be  the  same  in  respect  to  any 
other  science  attainable  by  man.  With  every  advancement  of 
knowledge,  with  every  deduction  of  philosophy,  with  every 
rt*.sult  of  observation,  the  Scriptures  will  be  found,  in  the  end, 
exactly  to  agree. 

Signally,  triumphantly,  right  illustriously  has  this  been  the 
case  with  all  discoveries  in  the  past.  Yet  more  illustriously  will 
it  be  the  case  with  all  the  discoveries  which  are  to  come.  As 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age  are  carrying  on  their  investigations, 

at  one  time  up  amidst  tlie  milky  way,  and  at  another  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  another  among  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  old  Egypt  and  its  older  schools,  sparing  no  labour, 
reverencing  no  opinions,  caring  for  no  con.sequences  which  may 
be  entailed  upon  any  theory  of  morals  or  upon  the  most  ancient 
of  our  theological  creeds, — as  they  are  doing  and  daring  all 
this,  you,  the  believers  in  revelation,  may  remain  perfectly  un¬ 
disturbed.  In  dignified  composure  and  lofty  anticij)ation  you 
may  possess  your  souls,  assured  that  ultimately,  by  wliat  it 
proves  and  by  what  it  leaves  unproved,  every  science  will  do 
its  homage  to  Revelation,  as  to  the  great  harbinger  of  its 
sublimest  discoveries,  the  venerable,  everlasting  oracle  of  uni¬ 
versal  truth. 
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'Y/’OU  will  not  marvel,  my  Christian  friends,  that  I  address 
you  under  an  impression  (tf  a  very  overwhelming  kind. 
Tliere  are  scenes  in  nature  that  fill  the  soul  with  solemnity  and 
awe.  The  majesty  of  the  ocean  ;  the  sublimity  of  the  midnight 
sky,  studded  with  its  countless  stars  ;  the  everlasting  moun¬ 
tains,  hiding  their  crests  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; — these 
overpower  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  ;  but  the  scene 
on  which  it  is  my  solemn  privilege  to  look  abroad  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  is  immeasurably  grander  than  all  of  them.  For 
I  gaze  on  a  mighty  mass  of  immortality,  a  multitudinous 
gathering  of  mortal  immortals,  finite  infinites.  There  is  not  an 
individual  before  me  but  enshrines  a  soul,  weighed  against  which 
all  “  the  dread  magnificence  of  unintelligent  creation  ”  is  poor. 
When  every  star  shall  have  been  swept  from  the  firmament, — 
when  the  sun  shall  have  set  to  rise  no  more, — when  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  visible  creation  shall  have  melted  with  fervent 
heat, — then  each  soul  now  thrilling  with  attention  will  l)e  exist¬ 
ing  in  full  consciousness  and  imperishable  being,  in  depth  of 
tsrment,  or  in  height  of  bliss. 

If  there  be  a  feature  that  can  enhance  the  awful  interest  of 
such  a  scene,  it  is  the  circumstance  that  this  is  a  gathering 
of  young  immortals  ;  and  these  young  immortals  the  citizens 
of  the  mightiest  metropolis  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Who  that  has  gazed,  in  one  of  our  seaports,  on  a  fleet  of 
vessels,  with  a  favouring  gale,  gliding  forth  on  the  mighty 
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ocean,  each  one  bound  on  its  own  voyage,  but  has  felt  his  heart 
throb  within  him  as  the  reflection  crossed  his  mind.  What  un¬ 
foreseen  perils  await  them  !  what  fearful  catastrophes  may  befall 
them  !  how  many  will  be  wrecked  !  how  many  will  spring  the 
hidden  leak  !  how'  many  iiuiy  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  or  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  wdiirlpool  !  ]\Iuch  more,  tlum,  when  we  con- 
temjdate  so  many  heirs  of  immortality  launching  out  in  their 
frail  barks  on  “  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,”  and  re¬ 
collect  that,  on  the  issue  of  the  short  passage  through  that 
world,  it  depends  whether  they  make  shipwreck  for  eternity, 
or  whether  they  land  safely  on  the  shore  where  peril  is  un¬ 
known  ; — when  we  realize  at  the  same  time  what  a  variety  of 
dangers  l)eset  their  voyage, — the  sunken  rock,  the  quicksand, 
the  shoal,  the  storm,  the  vortex  j  when  we  remember  that 
there  are  false  lights  hung  out  to  mislead  them,  ami  that  there 
are  pilots  who  otter  to  take  the  helm,  and  guide  the  vessel  to  a 
haven  of  peace,  whilst  they  design  to  betray  it  into  the  bottom¬ 
less  abyss  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  besides  all,  and  worse 
than  all,  these  imperilled  voyagers  have  inclinations  and  jnis- 
sions  bent  upon  misguiding  them,  struggling  to  jdunge  them 
into  ruin  ; — much  more  must  we  feci  overwhelmed  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  solicitude  and  dread. 

What  a  consolation,  under  such  feelings,  to  know  that  there 
is  an  infallible  chart  in  the  hand  of  each  youthful  mariner  ;  a 
heaven-drawn  chart,  a  divinely-authenticated  clwrt,  a  chart  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  a  chart  tested  by  uncounted 
millions,  who  have  steered  by  it,  left  their  testimony  as  they 
entered  the  heavenly  haven,  that,  as  it  had  never  betrayed 
their  trust,  so  it  had  not  left  them  to  bemoan  their  latter  end. 

But  this  chart  Satan  knows  full  well  to  be  the  grand 
security  of  the  voyager,  and  therefore  the  grand  instrument  of 
his  own  di8ai)pointment  and  defeat.  No  marvel,  then,  that  he 
lias  ever  striven  above  all  things  to  alienate  attention  from  it, 
to  shake  faith  in  it,  and  to  mystify  and  confound  its  simplicity. 
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Unbelief  was  Satan’s  great  means  of  mining  man,  and  it  is 
no  less  his  chief  means  of  keejjing  man  in  ruin.  Infidelity  led 
our  first  parents  to  fall ;  infidelity  keeps  the  mass  of  their 
fallen  offspring  from  rising,  through  redemption,  to  a  height 
immeasurably  greater  than  that  from  which  mankind  were 
cast  down. 

Infidelity  is  a  very  subtle  though  a  very  shallow  thing.  It 
varies  its  inoiles  of  attack  according  to  occasion  ;  suiting  itself 
to  “  the  spirit  of  the  age,”  and  always  artecting  to  be  very  new 
and  grand.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  kaleidoscope,  whitih, 
furnished  with  but  a  few  worthless  showy  tinsel  materials, 
manages  so  to  shift  and  vary  their  combinations,  that  they 
present  an  almost  endless  diversity  and  novelty  of  aspect  ; 
whilst,  after  all,  they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  better  than  the  same  stale,  valueless,  stained  pieces 
of  gla.ss.  Satan  is  bankrupt  in  originality ;  he  changes  his 
masks,  but  the  visage  is  the  same. 

It  is  most  imj)ortant,  however,  that  our  younger  brethren 
should  not  be  ignorant  of  his  devices  ;  it  is  most  important 
that  they  should  be  fore-warned,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
fore  armed.  It  is  not  a  question,  whether  we  shall  hide  from 
the  knowledge  of  our  young  men,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 
all  notion  of  the  traps  and  snares  which  infidelity  will  lay  in 
their  j)ath.  We  might  pursue  such  a  course  if  our  shrinking 
from  i)remonishing  them  would  secure  that  they  should  he  kept 
in  innocent  ignorance  ;  ay,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inno¬ 
cent  ignorance  where  there  is  the  heart  “  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.”  It  was  powerfully  said,  by 
the  great  and  good  Richard  Cecil,  “  I  never  yet  met  with  an 
infidel  argument,  however  subtle  and  profound,  that  my  own 
deceitful  heart  did  not  suggest  something  stronger  and  more 
deceitful  still.”  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  talk  of  keeping  our 
young  men  ignorant  of  the  sophistries  and  manoeuvres  of  in¬ 
fidelity.  We  must  teach  them  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  that 
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they  may  be  on  their  guard,  and  that  they  may  have  no  pre¬ 
text  or  temptation  to  go  and  examine  for  themselves,  as  some 
would  have  them  do,  but  be  satisfied  to  have  shown  to  them 
in  the  distance  the  hideous  features  of  the  fiend,  that  so  they 
may  recoil  from  every  approximation  to  his  haunts. 

My  subject,  therefore,  has  been  selected  by  me  with  this 
view.  My  object  is  (and  may  God  give  his  blessing)  to  warn 
and  shield  you  against  the  stratagems  and  seductions  of 
“  Modern  Infidel  Philosophy.” 

But  here,  in  the  outset,  allow  me  to  make  my.self  distinctly 
understood  on  one  point.  Our  controversy  is  not  with  philo¬ 
sophy  truly  so  called  ;  we  wage  no  war  with  sound  philosophy ; 
we  hail  her  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  truth.  We  hold 
that  the  science  which  does  not  content  itself  with  looking  on 
the  surface  of  natural  things,  but  desires  to  penetrate  into  their 
substance  or  their  essence,  and  to  explore  the  secret  causes  of 
visible  effects,  is  a  noble  science  ;  a  science  fitted  to  bring  glory 
to  God  by  discovering  more  of  the  glory  of  his  works,  more  of 
the  exquisite  secrets  of  the  mechanism  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
skill  which  abounds  all  above,  and  beneath,  and  around,  and 
within  us. 

Far  from  us,  therefore,  be  a  crusade  against  true  philosophy ; 
we  have  no  fear  of  her ;  we  believe  that  the  more  she  follows 
out  her  researches  in  an  humble  spirit,  the  more  she  will  be 
led  to  do  homage  to  the  revelation  of  God.  We  know  that 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  grace  own  the  same  author¬ 
ship  and  manifest  the  same  autograph  ;  and  it  only  needs  that 
the  characters  in  both  be  made  clearly  out  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  perfect  the  harmony  between  them.  They  are  never 
out  of  uni.son  with  each  other  :  superficial  men  create  a  seem¬ 
ing  discord,  and  then  find  fault  with  God’s  work  instead  of 
their  own. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  princes  of  philosophy 
have  accounted  it  the  perfection  of  wisdom  to  bow  witli  deep- 
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est  veneration  at  the  footstool  of  Revelation  ;  that  a  Baeon,  a 
Newton,  and  a  Locke  looked  upon  faith  as  at  once  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  reason  and  the  crown  of  science. 

It  is  with  w’hat  St.  Paul  styles  “  science  falsely  so  called,” 
it  is  with  philosophy  “  falsely  so  called,”  that  our  controversy 
lies ;  and  consequently  we  have  announced  Modern  Infidel 
Philosophy,  not  Modern  Philosophy  itself,  as  the  subject  of 
our  strictures.  And  should  there  be  any  sound  scientific  men 
in  this  assembly,  w’e  can  assure  them  that  we  hail  their  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  rejoice  in  their  discoveries,  convinced  that 
Christianity  is  too  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the  workmanship 
of  God  that  it  should  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  progress 
of  science,  or  that  true  science  should  have  any  other  effect  on 
a  devout  student  than  to  lead  him  more  humbly  and  reveren¬ 
tially  than  ever  to  bow  down  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  teaching  wdiat  nature  cannot  teach,  and  without 
which  nature’s  teaching  would  only  leave  us  in  deeper  dis¬ 
quietude — more  wretched,  beciiuse  more  intelligent. 

Infidel  Philosophy  has  shown  itself  latterly  in  a  more 
disguised  and  subtilized  form  than  that  which  it  assumed  a 
few  years  ago.  It  then  appeared  in  our  country  in  a  gross 
sensual  sliajH',  under  the  coarse  aspect  of  self-styled  Socialism  ; 
nothing  else,  when  stripped  of  the  scanty  coating  of  varnish 
with  which  its  hideous  features  were  concealed,  than  downright 
brutalism.  So  we  deliberately  designate  it  ;  for  it  would  have 
rent  iisunder  all  social  ties,  it  would  have  crushed  all  moral 
feelings,  it  would  have  denuded  man  of  everything  human  in  his 
life,  his  heart,  and  his  head,  and  have  sunk  him  lower  than  the 
bnite  that  perishes,  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sensuality  and 
glorying  in  his  shame. 

But,  thank  God  !  however  this  foul  spirit  may,  under  the 
name  of  Communism  or  St.  Simonianism,  have  defied  public 
opinion  in  France,  and  be  still  developing  there  its  legitimate 
results  in  transmuting  so  many  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  into 
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a  monstrous  compound  of  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,  leaving  us 
sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh  at  their  strange  freaks, 
or  to  weep  bitterly  over  their  dark  and  sanguinary  deeds  ;  yet 
let  us  not  glory  over  them,  but  pity  them  and  i»ray  for  them  ; 
remembering,  that  had  Socialism  pievailed  here  as  Communism 
has  there,  we  should  have  been  haunted  with  Red  Republican¬ 
ism  even  as  they  ;  but,  thank  God,  Socialism  was  too  hideous 
a  personification  of  infidelity,  too  revolting  and  disgusting,  to 
lie  tolerated  long  in  Protestant  England.  Our  honest  working 
men,  deluded  to  some  extent  for  a  time,  soon  found  out  the 
fraud  that  was  i»ractised  upon  them,  tore  the  mask  from  the 
monster,  and  hunted  him  out  f)f  his  dens  ;  so  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  one 
Socialist  Hall,  or  “  Hall  of  Science,”  as  they  were  artfully 
called,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  which  is  not  now  con¬ 
verted  to  some  wholesome  legitimate  i)urpose. 

It  was  my  privilege  not  two  months  ago  to  preach  to  a 
goodly  congregation  of  artisans  and  factory  hands,  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  in  a  large  Socialist  Hall  containing  about  700 
worshippers,  amongst  whom  some  of  the  very  men  who  had 
heljjcd  to  build  that  hall  for  Satan,  stood  up  with  the  niidti- 
tude  to  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God — 

“  .\11  pcojtlc  tli.at  oil  o.arth  do  ilwell. 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice.” 

And  never,  Christian  friends,  fell  it  to  my  lot  to  hear  that 
noble  Psalm  of  praise  sung  on  any  other  occasion  when  it  so 
made  to  vibrate  evc'ry  chord  of  my  heart.  But  though  Social¬ 
ism  hius  lieen  scotched.  Infidelity,  you  may  be  certain,  has 
not  been  expelled  from  amongst  us.  Far  from  it.  We  dread 
it  more  when  it  works  beneath  a  plausible  guise  than  when  it 
appears  in  its  naked  deformity. 

To  begin  with  what  may  be  called  the  outskirts  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  indefinite  sceptical 
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gentiriient  floating  up  and  down  through  the  channels  of  sundry 
Clubs,  Debating  Societies,  and  Scientific  Institutes,  together 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  j)eriodical  jiress,  and  a  no  less 
extensive  proportion  of  the  light  and  transient  literature  of  the 
(lay.  Infidelity  is  no  longer  administered  in  the  suffocating 
doses  of  Socialism,  but  in  homoeopathic  globides,  which  j)oison, 
but  do  not  alarm. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  illustrate  this  point.  What  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  hear  ojtinions  broached  under  the  name  of  liberality, 
or  charity,  or  freedom  of  thought,  or  indej)endence  of  intellect, 
which  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  simple  loyalty  to  God’s 
word  1  What  more  common  to  single  out  one  class  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  most  j)rominent,  if  not  the  most  i)ernitious  in  vogue 
— than  to  hear  it  said  :  “  You  have  no  right  to  pronounce 
other  men  in  error  ;  hold  your  own  opinions  to  yourself,  but 
do  not  presume  to  judge  otliers.  A  man  is  not  res[)onsible  for 
his  opinions  ;  he  cannot  help  his  belief.  The  evidence  which 
convinces  you  does  not  convince  him  ;  and  who  has  a  right  to 
arraign  him,  if,  after  hone.stly  investigating  that  evidence,  he 
has  found  it  to  be  insufficient  1  ”  Such  notions — stealthily 
oftentimes  as  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  or  the 
miasma  floating  in  the  air — are  ditt'used  on  every  side.  We 
had  a  new  edition  of  them  broadly  developed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  noble  lord,  at  that  time  a  commoner,  who  deliberately 
enunciated  the  dogma  that  a  man  can  no  more  change  his 
belief,  over  which  he  Inis  no  control,  “  than  he  can  the  hue  of 
his  skin,  or  the  height  of  his  stature.” 

We  must  say,  with  all  deference  to  that  philosophical  lord, 
that  a  more  unphilosophical  sentiment  never  fell  from  the  lijis 
of  a  philosopher.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  truth  be  one,  then 
truth,  viewed  with  the  same  disposition  and  condition  of  mind 
by  ever  such  a  multitude  of  observers,  must  appear  one  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  if  there  be  diversity,  and  still  more  if  discordance, 
in  the  views  of  truth,  this  must  arise  from  something  in  the 
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state  of  the  minds  of  the  students,  since  it  cannot  originate  in 
the  object  itself. 

But  if  so,  then  how  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  belief,  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is 
largely  responsible  alike  for  the  moral  condition  and  for  the 
exercise  of  his  mind  ;  accountable  for  examining  a  subject,  and 
for  how  he  examines  it.  For  instance,  has  not  a  man,  to  whom 
the  opportunity  is  afforded,  the  power  of  attending  or  not 
attending  to  the  evidences  of  the  Bible,  and  of  examining  or 
not  examining  the  book  itself  ?  Is  it  not  further  in  his  power 
to  search  the  Bible  as  it  demands  to  be  searched,  or  to  scrutinize 
it  with  a  hostile  eye  ;  determined,  or  at  least  disposed,  to  dis¬ 
believe  it,  liecause  he  has  made  it  his  interest  to  deny  its  truth  1 
The  power  which  the  moral  disposition  exerts  over  our  jtercep- 
tions  and  convictions  of  truth  is  so  obvious  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  that  they  have  embodied  the  principle  in 
such  every-day  proverbs  as — “  A  man  convinced  against  his 
will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  still  ;  ”  and,  “  What  a  man  wishes 
he  easily  believes  ;  ”  and,  “  None  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.”  Do  not  a  man’s  prejudices,  passions,  and  interests 
continually  warp  his  judgment  in  temporal  matters  ;  and  are  not 
the  consequences  of  erroneous  judgments,  so  formed,  frequently 
disastrous  1  Surely  it  follows  that  much  more  is  he  liable  to 
be  biassed  in  things  spiritual  and  eternal  ;  and  that  if  in  the 
former  case  he  suffers  for  his  errors,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  can  escape  in  the  latter. 

B\it,  more  than  this,  it  is  not  denied  that  man  is  responsible 
for  his  actions.  The  noble  lord,  whose  notion  we  are  exposing, 
has,  since  he  uttered  it,  often  pronounced  judgment  from  the 
l)ench  of  ju.stice,  and  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  saying  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  :  “  I  have  no  right  to  judge  or  condemn 
you.  You  have,  indeed,  thought  it  right  to  steal,  whilst  I  and 
the  law  of  the  land  pronounced  it  wrong  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  uncharitable  and  unreasonable  to  hang  or  transport  you 
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for  having  acted  upon  an  erroneous  belief,  over  which  5'ou  had 
no  control.”  The  noble  lord  has  never  been  guilty  of  such 
folly.  But  where  was  the  acuteness  of  his  philosophy  when 
he  failed  to  see  that  our  actions  are  but  the  types  and  embodi¬ 
ments  of  our  opinions  and  judgments,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
our  belief  1  Yet  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a  criminal  in 
the  persuasions  which  prompted  his  crime  are  never  accepted, 
even  in  mitigation  of  his  guilt.  Conceive  how  the  noble  lord 
would  have  frowned,  had  any  prisoner  at  the  bar  thus  addressetl 
him  ;  “  j\Iy  lord,  I  candidly  concur  in  your  enlightened  senti¬ 
ment,  that  a  man  cannot  control  his  belief ;  now  I  believed  it 
was  perfectly  fair  to  share  my  neighbour’s  property  when  I  had 
too  little,  and  he  too  much  j  ”  or,  “  I  thought  it  perfectly 
equitable  to  shed  what  I  considered  to  be  a  little  coloured 
fluid,  when  I  owed  my  neighbour  a  grudge,  and  wished  to  take 
revenge.” 

If  then  perverted  belief  does  not  shield  a  man  from  the 
consequences  of  his  misconduct  on  earth,  will  it  shield  him  a 
the  tribunal  of  heaven  1  Shall  God  be  less  just  than  man,  or 
his  laws  more  mutable  than  the  laws  of  his  creatures  t  God 
forbid  !  But  perhaps  the  noble  lord  would  rebut  this  reason¬ 
ing  by  replying  :  “  You  are  arguing  about  opinions  carried  out 
into  practice,  these  w'e  ean  justly  condeinn  and  punish  ;  but 
the  faith  lodged  in  a  man’s  breast,  with  this  you  have  no  right 
to  find  fault.”  We  answer,  That  moral  judgments,  or  (to 
retain  the  same  form  of  expression)  moral  belief  cannot  lie 
dormant  and  inoperative  ;  in  the  nature  of  things  they  must 
influence  the  man’s  conduct  and  become  the  subjects  of  blanu' 
or  of  praise. 

Not  only  so  ;  the  noble  lord  acknowledges  the  omniscience 
of  the  Great  Judge  of  all.  But  what  actions  are  to  man, 
opinions  and  judgments  are  to  God  ;  we  judge  by  the  outward 
deed,  he  judges  by  the  intenial  motives  and  decisions  of  the 
heart ;  and  sins  of  the  heart  w  ill  as  surely  be  visited  by  God 
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as  sins  of  the  life.  He  does  not  require  a  palpable  exponent 
to  discover  the  secret  to  him.  “  He  searcheth  tlie  lieart  and 
trieth  the  reins,”  and  “  rcquireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts.” 
“  He  will  bring  every  tliought  into  judgment.”  ]\Ian  must, 
therefore,  be  responsible  for  his  belief  to  God  ;  and  he  who 
A-ainly  thinks  that  he  will  be  excused  in  the  last  day,  because 
he  chooses  to  say,  “  I  do  not  believe  the  Bible,  and  I  am  not 
responsible  for  it,  because  I  cannot  help  my  unbelief,”  will 
assuredly  find  that  what  he  counts  upon  as  a  plea  in  justifica¬ 
tion,  will,  in  reality,  enhance  his  guilt.  Nor  will  he  dare  to 
breathe  the  lie  before  the  face  of  that  Judge  who,  when  on 
earth,  declared,  “  If  any  man  will  do  (be  willing  t(^  do)  the 
will  of  my  Father,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God.”  To  that  experimental  test  the  sce[(tic  never  brought 
the  Word  of  God.  He  “  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  his  deeds  were  evil.”  He  could  not  believe,  because  he 
would  not  believe.  Infidelity  is  the  offspring  of  the  heart,  not 
of  the  head.  No  man  ever  Ijecame  an  infidel  against  his  will. 
Inclination,  not  evidence,  has  been  deficient.  The  “  evil  heart 
of  unbelief”  is  the  root  of  scepticism.  It  needs  not  that  a 
man  be  profligate  to  incapacitate  him  to  believe  :  pride,  ambi¬ 
tion,  sloth,  selfishness,  self-will,  self-righteousness,  these  and 
many  other  secret  sins  will  effectually  blind  the  understanding 
and  pervert  the  judgment.  What  then  more  just  than  that 
God  should  proclaim  :  “  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
<lamned.”  That  he  should  in  nowise  hold  him  guiltless,  who, 
in  the  fearful  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  “  maketh  God  a 
liar !  ” 

There  is  another  species  of  sceptical  sentiment  exceedingly 
rife  in  the  present  day  at  which  I  must  glance,  though  little 
more  than  glance.  I  refer  to  the  godless  opinions  so  largely 
mingled  with  a  great  many  of  the  political  theories  of  the  day. 
I  will  not  touch  on  debateable  ground,  but  I  could  not  acquit 
iny  conscience  if  I  did  not  testify  that  all  those  notions  which 
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go  to  divorce  religion  from  politics —  which  is  nothing  else  than 
to  divorce  God  from  nations — have  an  infidel  tendency. 

We  think  and  let  think  in  political  details,  but  dare  never 
blink,  compromise,  or  reserve  the  great,  broad  principle,  that 
“  power  belongeth  unto  God,”  that  “  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God,”  and  that  the  immutable  basis  of  all  just 
authority  in  this  re:dm  is  God's  ordinance  and  God’s  Word. 
The  maintenance  of  this  truth  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  full  integrity  and  supremacy  of  Reve¬ 
lation  ;  so  that  the  man  who  directly  or  indirectly  denies,  in¬ 
validates,  or  disparages  this  principle,  however  unwittingly  or 
however  conscientiously  he  may  do  it,  is  helping  forward  the 
sceptical  tendencies  of  the  age. 

Those  tendencies  have  revealed  themselves  recently  in  a 
somewhat  new’  and  seemingly  modest  shape.  Consideration  is 
the  form  they  assume,  and  the  disciples  of  this  subtle  scepti¬ 
cism  take  the  name  of  “  Considerers.”  W’e  have  had  a  philo¬ 
sopher  from  America  giving  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  has  furnished  a  new  definition  of  o-Kta-riKos, 
from  which  comes  sceptic;  he  informs  us  that  it  does  not 
signify  one  who  scoffs,  but  one  who  considers;  so  that,  according 
to  this  new  etymology,  a  sceptic  means  a  man  w'ho  con.siders, 
who  weighs  well  before  he  decides. 

Another  plausible  lecturer  of  the  same  school,  who  has 
visited  Manchester  more  than  once,  and  fascinated  many  of 
our  young  men — and  who,  I  dare  say,  has  been  trying  to  fas¬ 
cinate  the  young  men  of  your  metropolis -  delights  to  gloss 
over  his  covert  scepticism  with  ecjual  artfulness.  He  has  a 
chapel  in  Birmingham,  which  is  cuirently  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “  Chapel  of  the  Doubters ;  ”  and  he  professes  to  be 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  free  and  candid  inquiry.  He  rei)udiate8 
all  creeds  and  denounces  all  forms ;  everything  is  to  be  kept  in 
abeyance  ;  all  things  to  l)e  proved,  but  nothing  to  be  held  fiust. 
Yet  all  this  is  simply  manly  consideration  I 
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There  is  a  show  of  independence  and  masculine  vigour  of 
mind  in  such  sentiments  very  apt  to  dazzle  and  delude  inex¬ 
perienced  understandings.  But,  in  reality,  these  self-styled 
“  considerers,”  when  stripped  of  their  high-flown  pretensions, 
their  etymological  disguises,  are  found  to  be  nothing  greater, 
or  better,  or  newer,  than  threadbare  sceptics ;  adroit  in  un¬ 
settling,  impotent  in  constructing ;  always  considering,  never 
deciding  ;  “  ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth.”  A  wretched  state  of  mind  ;  unsafe  as  it 
is  unwise,  and  unwholesome  as  it  is  unsafe.  Life  is  too  short, 
uncertain,  and  momentous,  for  man  to  be  considering  when  he 
ought  to  be  believing,  ainl  to  be  hesitating  when  he  ought  to 
be  acting.  Of  what  avail,  too,  is  all  the  experience  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  past,  if  we  are  to  receive  nothing  as  certain,  nothing 
as  sacred  ;  if  all  princij)les  and  opinions  are  alike  to  be  cast 
into  the  crucible  of  doubt,  and  generation  after  generation  to 
spend  life  ujjon  the  alphabet  of  knowledge  ? 

Believe  me,  my  friends,  however  imposing  it  may  sound 
to  talk  of  a  mind  that  will  not  be  shackled  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  nursery,  that  will  not  float  with  the  general  stream  ;  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  perverse  and  pragmatical,  rather  than  of  a  free 
and  noble  mind,  to  be  (luestioning  what  has  l)een  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  flxed  and  certain  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  It 
requires  no  strength  of  intellect  to  doubt,  no  originality  to 
suggest  difliculties.  The  shallowest  may  ask  questions  which 
the  profoundest  ciinnot  solve.  Be  assured,  that  the  healthy, 
manly,  hajjpy  state  of  the  mind  is  a  state  of  belief.  He  who 
cuts  the  cable  of  all  conviction  leaves  himself  to  drift  a  mere 
wreck  on  a  shoreless  ocean.  Be  assured,  that  mere  “  con¬ 
siderers”  will  never  do  anything  great  or  grand  ;  they  have 
no  i>rinciple,  no  power,  no  enthusiasm  ;  they  can  theorize,  but 
not  realize  ;  speculate,  but  not  accomplish.  They  are  cold 
men,  carping  at  everything,  finding  fault  with  everything, 
lileased  with  nothing. 
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It  is  faith  that  elevates  the  soul,  it  is  faith  evolves  the  in¬ 
tellect,  it  is  faith  supplies  mighty  motives  to  the  heart  and  to 
the  head,  it  is  faith  which  anchors  the  soul ;  whilst  the  poor 
unmoored  sceptic  floats  from  wave  to  wave,  the  sjwrt  of  every 
wind,  and  the  plaything  of  every  billow.  What  Divine  philo¬ 
sophy  is  contained  in  the  scriptural  aphorism  :  “  Surely,  if  ye 
will  not  believe,  ye  shall  not  be  established  !  ” 

Yes,  but  it  is  replied,  “  This  is  credulity.”  My  friends, 
let  me  give  you  the  distinction  between  faith  and  credulity. 
Credulity  is  believing  ivitlmit  sufficient  evidence.  Faith  is 
believing  vjmn  sufficient  evidence.  But  we  fling  back  the 
charge  :  w'e  say  to  the  sceptical,  You  are  the  credidous,  we 
are  the  rational.  For  how  credulous  must  you  be  that  you 
can  bring  yourselves  to  believe  all  the  monstrous  contradictions 
and  impossibilities  involved  in  a  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the 
Book  of  God  !  We  are  not  guilty  of  credulity,  but  are  exer¬ 
cising  a  maidy,  reasonable  faith  in  reiwsing  on  a  mass  of  evi 
denccs  in  support  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  strong  and  clear,  that 
we  deliberately  affirm  that,  had  they  been  stronger  and  clearer, 
man  would  hardly  have  been  left  a  moral  responsibility  for  his 
faith  ;  they  would  have  compelled  l)elief.  An  inviting  field  of 
illustration  here  opens  before  us  ;  but  we  must  pass  it  by,  and 
keep  to  our  immediate  object. 

A  fresh  mode  of  seeking  to  invalidate  the  infallible  supre¬ 
macy  of  Holy  Writ  has  latterly  been  attempted,  by  some  of 
those  who  compliment  the  Bible  whilst  they  betray  it.  This, 
we  grieve  to  say,  was  done  not  long  since  in  Manchester,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports  given  in  our  local  newspapers,  by  a 
popular  lecturer,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Word  is  identified  or  confounded 
with  what  is  loosely  and  poetically  called  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  or  the  enthusiastic  artist. 

Some  time  ago  it  Wiis  a  favourite  doctrine  with  unbelievers 
that  nothing  is  insi)ired  ;  they  laughed  at  inspiration.  Now 
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they  have  become  more  wily,  and  they  would  have  everything 
to  be  inspired  ;  they  try  to  confound  all  kinds  of  inspiration, 
in  order  to  mystify  the  question  to  simple  minds.  Thus,  as 
reported  in  our  public  journals,  a  certain  lecturer  declared  that 
“  Shakspere  was  as  truly  inspired  as  St.  Paul.”  The  rapt 
ecstasy  of  the  poet  is  represented  as  identical  witli  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  inspired  i)enman  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But 
we  submit  that  this  is  a  mere  juggle — a  play  upon  words  ; 
for  no  man  can  be  ignorant  that  the  theological  definition  of 
inspiration,  as  applied  to  the  Word  of  God,  is  a  supernatural 
pemonal  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Bible  ;  so  guiding,  governing,  and  direct¬ 
ing  their  faculties  and  their  fingers,  that  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  record  which  he  would  not  have  there  ;  nor  a  word  left 
out  of  it  which  he  toould  have  there.  But  what  is  popularly, 
and  in  the  language  of  poetry,  styled  inspiration,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  personal  operation  of  the  individual’s 
own  mind,  the  glow  and  enthusiasm  of  his  own  genius : 
derived,  indeed,  like  everything  created,  ultimately  and  in¬ 
directly  from  God.  The  man,  then,  who  cannot  or  will  not 
perceive  a  distinction  so  broad  and  clear  as  this,  must  be 
either  a  very  obtuse  or  a  very  dishonest  man  ;  he  is  either 
mystified  himself,  or  wishes  to  mystify  others,  avouching  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  to  the  ear,  but  denying  it  to  the 
understanding. 

Hold  fast,  my  young  friends,  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I3elieve  not  simi)ly  that 
some  parts  were  insi)ired,  or  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  only 
so  far  governed  as  to  prevent  their  committing  gross  mistakes. 
It  is  written,  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.’' 
It  is  not  said  all  the  Scripture,  as  i)rodicating  this  only  of  what 
was  then  existing,  but  the  article  is  left  out,  and  it  stands,  alt 
Scripture,  comprehending  what  was  to  come  as  well  jis  what 
had  been  given  ;  what  was  then  in  course  of  writing,  as  well 
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iw  what  had  been  written  aforetime,  even  till  the  canon  should 
be  fulfilled — “  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.” 
Therefore,  siiid  Jesus,  “  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken.” 
Now,  Holy  Scripture  is  writing,  and  writing  consists  of  words  ; 
therefore  words  must  have  been  inspired,  or  else  all  Scripture 
would  not  have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  It  follows 
that  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  as  it  is  called,  is,  after 
all,  the  true  and  sound  doctrine.  And  should  any  ask.  How 
then  do  you  account  for  the  diversity  of  style,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  manner  so  evident  in  the  dift'erent  writers  of  the 
Bible  i  we  reply,  this  is  beautifully  in  accordance  with  what 
might  1)6  anticipated  from  the  presiding  agency  of  the  free 
Spirit  of  God.  He  did  not  destroy  liberty  of  intellect  in 
those  who  WTote  ;  he  left  them  to  use  their  natural  faculties, 
and  exercise  their  natural  tastes,  but  at  the  same  time  conveyed 
infallible  truth  through  all  the  varied  channels  ;  so  that  whether 
the  style  is  fraught  with  the  lofty  fire  of  Isaiah,  or  with  the 
plaintive  pathos  of  Jeremiah  ;  whether  it  is  characterized  by 
the  breathing  tenderness  of  St.  John,  or  by  the  burning 
eloquenee  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  alike  the  vehicle  of  “  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  communicated  and 
controlled  by  the  same  all-pervading  Si)irit  of  God. 

The  next  form  of  infidel  philosophy  which  we  would  specify 
ns  endangering  the  young  and  inexperieneed  in  the  present 
day,  is  that  whieh  represents  the  Bible  as  true  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  as  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  truth,  or  one  stage 
in  the  onward  march  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  glorious 
developments  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  most  insidions  and 
disingenuous  guise  which  infidelity  could  assume  ;  for  it  seeks 
to  betray  the  Bible  as  its  Author  was  betrayed, — with  a  kiss 
of  seeming  friendship.  We  are  not  shocked  by  the  repudiation 
of  Christianity,  but  only  asked  to  let  it  retire  before  a  new 
reliyion  ;  a  religion  altogether  in  advance,  immeasurably  more 
refined,  philosophical,  and  ethereal  We  are  told  ;  “  Ad- 
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initted  tliat  the  Bible  is  true,  thougli  coutaining  no  more  tlian 
imperfect  truth  ;  admitted  that  it  answered  a  glorious  purpose 
in  its  time,  as  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  theirs 
did  ;  admitted  that  it  had  its  day,  and  that  the  world  is  much 
indebted  to  it,  as  having  helped  forward  the  progress  of  society, 
as  having  accelerated  the  march  of  intellect  ;  yet  now  we  have 
shot  far  a-head  of  the  Bible,  we  have  left  it  in  the  dim  dis¬ 
tance  ;  science  has  now  soared  so  high  that  we  cannot  go  back 
to  the  rudiments  of  philosophy.  We  have  done  with  the 
Bible ;  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  it,  and  leave  it  to 
take  its  place  amongst  glorious  things  gone  by.”  Astounding 
elevation  !  Most  marvellous  discovery  !  Most  dignified  con¬ 
descension  !  Revelation  must  withdraw  !  It  shall  have  a 
decent  burial  and  an  honourable  epitaph  ! 

My  Christian  friends,  art  and  science  have  progressed  won¬ 
derfully  in  your  metropolis  ;  your  streets  no  longer  exhibit 
darkness  made  visible  by  oil  lamps,  but  they  blaze  with  reful¬ 
gent  gas,  which  itself  now  fades  before  the  magnificence  of 
electric  light  :  what  then  would  you  think  of  the  march  of 
intellect  in  London,  if  your  philosophers  and  illuminati  were 
to  say,  “  Now  we  have  made  such  discoveries,  and  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  darker  times  ;  now  that,  instead  of  the  rude  oil 
lamp,  we  have  gas-light  and  electric  light  to  irradiate  our  sky, 
we  can  do  without  the  sun  ;  it  has  had  its  day,  it  has  served 
its  purpose  ;  we  have  found  a  substitute  for  it,  and  it  must 
retire.” 

If  philosophers  were  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly,  and  their 
day-dreams  were  only  to  be  realized  for  a  season,  and  the  sun 
were  to  quit  his  place  in  the  high  heavens,  and  they  were  left 
to  the  wretched  resources  of  modern  art  and  science,  however 
in  advance  of  the  past,  they  would  soon  find  in  the  icy  cold, 
and  the  withering  atmosphere,  and  the  blight  of  universal 
nature,  and  the  darkness  which  none  of  their  devices  could  dis¬ 
pel, — they  would  soon  find  how  fatal  their  mistake,  and  how 
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infatuated  their  arrogancy.  Let  art  and  science  abate  the 
gloom  of  night,  hut  let  them  not  affect  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  glorious  sun.  And  as  little,  yes,  infinitely  less,  can  all  the 
discoveries  of  modern  philosophy  supersede  the  glorious  Sun  of 
Revelation.  From  that  fountain,  science  has  derived  almost  all 
the  light  which  she  now  holds  up  so  admiringly,  vainly  think¬ 
ing  to  cast  Holy  Scrii)ture  into  the  shade  by  torches  which 
have  been  lighted  at  the  very  altar  which  she  is  striving  to 
overthrow.  It  were  a  thankless  fraud  for  philosophy  to  plume 
herself  upon  her  moral  and  social  discoveries,  without  owning 
her  debt  to  Revelation.  Could  you  abstract  from  the  science 
and  information  of  earth  all  the  amount  which  hiis  been, 
flirectly  or  indirectly,  derived  liom  the  Book  of  God, — 
whither  and  on  what  would  you  throw  the  world  back  1 
England  herself,  with  all  her  boasted  illumination,  would 
probably  be  reduced  to  a  state  little  above  the  wild  Kaffirs  of 
the  bu.'h,  or  the  dull  Esiiuimaux,  who  have  liardly  an  idea 
beyond  the  fish  on  which  they  feed,  and  the  earth-mounds  in 
which  they  burrow. 

IShall  we  be  told  of  the  unaiiled  science  of  Rome,  of  Athens, 
of  Babylon,  and  of  Egypt  1  But  who  can  tell  how  large  a 
measure  of  straggling  rays  from  Revelation  mingled  in  their 
philosophy  1  How  little  could  the  blinded  reason  of  man 
have  discovered  had  it  been  left  altogether  to  its  own  resources  ! 
We  repeat  it,  could  we  take  away  from  Great  Britain  all  that 
she  owes  to  the  Bible,  we  should  throw  lier  back  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  barbarism  of  her  pagan  days,  when  the  naked  painted 
Druids,  beneath  the  oak-tree’s  umbrage,  offered  up  human 
sacrifices  on  reeking  and  polluted  altars. 

Talk  of  the  Bible  being  left  behind  !  Talk  of  the  Creator 
being  outstripped  by  the  creature  ;  the  infinite  by  the  finite  ! 
For  it  comes  to  that.  There  are  discoveries  in  the  Word  of 
God  which  the  mind  of  an  archangel  cannot  exhaust ;  and  are 
we,  poor,  puny,  half-blind  moles  of  a  day,  to  j)retend  that  we 
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have  got  beyond  the  Bible  1  Bid  Christianity  retire  !  What 
will  sceptics  give  us  in  its  place  !  Will  they  give  us  their 
wretched  hero-worship,  their  pitiful  worship  of  genius,  requir¬ 
ing  the  little  minds  to  adore  the  great  ones ;  suffusing  them 
with  thin  incense  of  an  idolatrous  adulation,  appropriating  to 
the  would-be  gods  the  homage  due  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone, 
who  is  as  much  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  that  is  great  in 
intellect,  sound  in  science,  and  skilful  in  art,  as  he  is  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  or  the  sun  which  gives  us  light  1 

But  we  must  not  dilate.  Another,  and  a  somewhat  novel 
specimen  of  sceptical'  speculation,  demands  at  least  a  passing 
notice.  We  refer  to  certain  theories,  with  regard  to  nature 
and  the  universe,  which  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
Bible,  and  which  directly  tend,  if  they  are  not  designed,  to 
aim  a  back-stroke  at  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed. 
We  have  lately  in  our  own  country  had  a  full-blown  specimen 
of  such  wild  hypothesis,  in  a  work  which  has  excited  a  popu¬ 
larity,  that,  so  far  as  we  may  venture  to  judge,  its  shallowness 
in  science,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  and  its  bold  and  un¬ 
supported  assumptions,  little  entitled  it  to  receive — a  popu¬ 
larity  which  does  not  speak  much  for  the  penetration  any  more 
than  for  the  reverence  of  our  reading  generation, — we  refer  to 
a  book  entitled  Vestiges  of  Creation.  It  is  not  worth  your 
reading  ;  so  to  give  you  a  summary  of  it  in  one  sentence,  its 
purport  is  this  :  That  there  are  certain  well-known  transforma¬ 
tions  and  developments  in  nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
chrj’salis  unfolding  into  the  butterfly  ;  and  upon  a  variety  of 
these  cases,  very  cleverly  selected,  some  correct,  and  others 
doubtful  and  conjectural,  as  more  scientific  men  than  myself 
have  assured  me — upon  these  it  builds  the  monstrous  theory, 
that  the  living  system  which  surrounds  us  was  evolved  out  of 
certain  primitive  “  monads,”  as  he  styles  them,  certain  germs 
of  being — such,  for  example,  as  the  zoophyte — and  that,  in  the 
revolutions  of  centuries  and  the  progress  of  creation,  the 
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monads  had,  through  a  variety  of  changes,  matured  into  mon¬ 
keys,  and  these  monkeys  had  at  length,  by  a  marvellous  pro¬ 
cess,  developed  into  men  ;  yea,  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  by 
and  by  men  may  not  sublimate  into  angels ;  so  we  have 
creation  self-created  or  self-creating.  Wiiy,  this  is  develop¬ 
ment  indeed  !  Yea,  verily,  but  it  is  retrogre.ssive  develop¬ 
ment  :  it  is  the  man  deteriorating  into  the  monkey,  not  the 
monkey  advancing  into  the  man. 

Surely  the  author  must  have  thought  he  was  addressing  a 
dreamy  and  most  credulous  generation,  to  suppose  that  our 
common  sense  would  not  laugh  to  scorn  so  enormous  a  romance. 
Let  him  show  us,  ere  he  can  expect  us  to  bear  with  him,  some 
instance  of  a  man  who  was  once  a  monkey.  Let  him  trace  the 
transmigration  ;  if  he  cannot  track  it  in  his  personal  history, 
where  is  there  a  hope  of  its  being  discovered  1 

But  our  quarrel  with  the  work  is  not  on  account  of  its 
absurdity,  but  on  account  of  its  profaneness.  The  scriptural 
narrative  of  creation,  no  less  sublime  than  simple,  is  :  “  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  and  after 
other  things  set  in  order,  He  “  formed  man  out  of  tlie  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.”  Here  is  simplicity  !  Here 
rationality,  majesty,  grandeur !  But  as  for  all  the  pitiful 
patchwork  theories  of  creation  manufactured  by  ingenious 
philosophists,  they  are  as  puerile  and  contemptible  as  they  are 
irreverent  and  ungodly. 

It  is  not  worth  troubling  you  by  taking  notice  of  similar 
day-dreams  on  the  Continent  such  as  the  notions  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Comte,  and  other  visionaries  because,  happily,  you  are 
little  acquainted  witli  German  literature,  and  arc  not  likely  to 
be  unsettled  by  it  ;  but  allow  me  to  point  to  you  how  this 
8i)ccie8  of  scepticism  meets  us  very  frequently,  in  the  literature 
of  the  day,  by  implication  rather  than  by  positive  statement. 

So  much  is  said  about  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
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the  course  of  nature,  that  virtuiilly  the  personification  is  treated, 
if  not  regarded,  as  a  person.  As  though  nature  were  some¬ 
thing  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  tlie  God  of  nature  ;  as 
tliough  the  laws  wliicli  the  Almiglity  Creator  lias  chosen  to 
impose  upon  his  own  universe  had  actually  superseded  himself  1 
What  is  nature  but  the  workmanship  of  God  t  What  arc  the 
laws  of  nature  but  God’s  ordinaiy  methods  of  working  in  crea¬ 
tion  1  What  an  outrage  then  on  philosophy,  yea,  on  common 
sense,  to  suppose  that  laws  have  any  force  without  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  or  that  machinery  can  act  without  a  power  to  keep  it 
in  motion  !  If,  therefore,  the  Creator  were  not  also  the  Pre¬ 
server  ;  if  the  arm  that  built  the  universe  did  not  ever  ujiliold 
and  govern  it  ;  if  the  hand  that  framed  the  comjdicated,  ex- 
(juisite,  harmonious  mechanism  of  nature  were  not  always 
invisibly,  but  omnipotently  working  and  regulating  the  whole, 
— creation  would  fall  into  chaos  again,  and  death  and  desola¬ 
tion  universally  ensue.  The  universe  is  no  more  self-sustained 
than  self-created  :  it  owes  its  preservation  as  truly  as  its  origi¬ 
nation  to  the  Almighty. 

Never,  my  youthful  auditors,  let  nature  become  to  you  a 
dark  lantern,  hiding  the  light  within  ;  but  let  it  rather  be  a 
glorious  crystal  lustre,  radiating  and  reflecting  the  light  of  God 
upon  your  souls.  Turn  not  that  into  a  thick  curtain  between 
you  and  your  Maker  which  he  designed  to  be  a  magnificent 
mirror,  in  which  you  might  see  imaged  forth  “  the  invisible 
things”  of  Him  “whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see.”  Then 
shall  you  look  abroad  serenely  upon  the  storm  as  upon  the 
calm,  upon  the  eartlujuake  as  upon  the  smiling  vale  ;  you  shall 
gaze  on  the  beautiful  garden  and  the  ricdi  landscai)e,  the  glori¬ 
ous  mountain  and  the  sublime  ocean  ;  you  shall  look  with  rap¬ 
ture,  however  j)Oor,  on  the  fair  fields  and  gardens  of  others, 
enjoying  them  heartily,  though  you  have  neither  the  care  nor 
the  cost  of  them  ;  and  you  shall  exclaim,  with  peculiar  pro¬ 
priety,  “My  Father  made  them  all  !”  Nay,  more,  you  shall 
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say,  “  My  Father  vivifies,  my  Father  beautifies,  my  Father 
glorifies  them  all  !” 

Christian  friends,  is  not  this  the  life  of  faith,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  peace  '{  How  wretched  that  man’s  soul  wlio  sees  in 
the  dread  universe  nothing  but  laws  without  a  legislator,  action 
without  an  agent,  a  creation  which  does  not  shadow  forth  a 
glorious  Creatttr,  but  was  most  likely  the  offspring  of  chance, 
as  it  is  the  sport  of  casualty.  Give  me  the  simjjle  faith  that 
discerns  the  omnipotent  Hand  guiding,  and  the  omniscient  Eye 
overlooking  all.  Give  me  to  walk  by  faith  in  an  ever-present 
God  ;  hearing  the  voice  of  his  power  in  the  thunder,  the  whisper 
of  his  goodness  in  the  breeze,  beholding  his  majesty  mirrored 
on  the  oceaji,  his  beauty  beaming  in  the  moon,  his  glory  efful¬ 
gent  from  the  sun,  who  goeth  forth  “  as  a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race.”  To  my  car  may  all  syllable  his  name  and  utter  forth 
his  praise,  “  for  ever  singing,  as  they  shine.  The  hand  that 
made  us” — ijea,  and  the  hdud  that  smtains  its — “  is  Divine.” 

There  is  yet  a  further  leaven  of  infidel  philosophy,  which 
has  been  imported  from  Germany,  and  infused  very  largely  into 
our  English  literature.  It  is  what  is  styled  Rationalism,  or 
more  commonly,  in  this  country.  Neology.  By  Rationalism  is 
l>resumptuously  meant  making  the  Scriptures  reasonable  ;  not 
submitting  reason  to  the  Bible,  but  submitting  the  Bible  to 
reason.  This  system — if  such  it  can  be  called — aims  at  divest¬ 
ing  revelation  of  all  mystery,  and  explaining  away,  on  natural 
principles,  all  its  miracles  ;  leaving  nothing  behind  .save  a  naked 
ordinary  history  of  naked  ordinary  facts.  Whilst  thus  it  admits 
the  general  historical  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  it  strives  to 
strip  it  of  all  that  pre-eminently  constitutes  its  revelation.  For 
if  the  Bible  were  merely  a  chronicle  of  certain  natural  events 
cognisable,  or  even  a  record  of  certain  doctrines  discovered  or 
discoverable  by  the  human  mind  ;  if  there  were  nothing  in  its 
pages  transcending  alike  the  grasp  and  the  researches  of  reason. 
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iiotliing  that  demanded  the  direct  interposition  and  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity,  then  assuredly  the  volume  would  lack  all  that 
essentially  designates  and  characterizes  it  as  the  Word  of  the 
living  God.  We  glory,  fellow-Christians,  in  the  mysteries  of 
Revelation.  Had  it  no  mysteries,  we  could  hardly  receive  it  as 
Divine.  For  can  the  Infinite  reveal  himself  to  the  finite  so  as 
not  to  be  past  finding  out  ?  The  sounding-line  of  human  reason 
can  never  gauge  the  depths  of  Deity.  Archangels  themselves 
have  in  some  sense  to  walk  by  faith,  and  so  shall  we  even  amid 
the  noonday  of  heaven  ;  for  there  will  still  be  in  Him  “  that 
inhabiteth  eternity”  mysteries  unresolved,  abysses  unfathomed 
and  unfathomable,  insomuch  that  the  sublime  challenge  may  be 
everlastingly  renewed,  “  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  1  It  is  as 
high  as  heaven  j  what  canst  thou  do  ?  Deep<;r  than  hell ; 
what  canst  thou  know  ?”  Could  rationalizers  denude  the  Bible 
of  its  mysteries,  levelling  “  those  everlasting  hills,"  because 
their  brows  are  shrouded  in  thick  clouds,  bent  upon  bringing 
them  down  to  the  narrow  range  of  mortal  men,  they  would 
overthrow  the  very  heights  from  whose  Divine  darkness  come 
down  those  streams  of  waters  of  life  which  vivify  and  fructify 
the  regions  beneath.  The  life,  the  power,  of  that  Gosih;!  which 
is  “  the  jtower  of  God  unto  salvation,”  lies  in  its  mysteries. 
Take  awaj',  for  instance,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity ; 
take  away  the  mystery  of  Immanuel,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh; 
and  you  destroy  the  foundation  of  the  sinner’s  hope.  “  Without 
controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.”  We  ff/ort/  in 
its  gi'eatness  ;  it  is  not  a  little  mystery  that  could  involve  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Infinite  God  to  sinners  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  not  a  little  mystery  that  could  make  Him  just  in  justify¬ 
ing  ;  vindicating  the  mnjesty  of  his  moral  law  before  the  uni¬ 
verse,  whilst  receiving  the  transgressors  of  that  law  into 
forgiveness  and  favour ;  accomplishing  this  in  a  way  which 
manifests  his  justice  more  terribly  than  do  the  fires  of  hell,  and 
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magnifies  his  goodness  more  impressively  than  do  all  the  glories 
of  heaven.  God  is  revealed  in  the  cross  of  Christ  more  awfully, 
and  yet  more  graciously,  than  in  all  things  beside. 

And  no  le.ss  bold  and  unreasonable  is  it  to  e.xplain  away  the 
miracles  than  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  almost 
makes  one  tremlde  to  repeat  the  wretched  sophistry  which  has 
been  used  to  strip  miracles  of  everjthing  miraculous.  It  has 
been  said,  for  example,  that  certain  wdnds  i)revail  at  certain 
seasons  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  might  drive  asunder  its  waters, 
so  that  people  could  i)a8S  across  its  channel  on  dry  ground  : 
and  that  Moses  took  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  lead 
the  thousands  of  Israel  through  its  bed.  German  writers 
suggest  that  Moses  kindled  fires  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  order  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  more  awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of 
the  laws  which  he  gave  them.  And  his  face  having  been 
heated,  and  shining  from  the  reflection  of  the  flame,  he  himself 
being  unconseious  of  the  cause,  believed,  and  led  the  people  to 
believe,  that  the  brightness  of  his  visage  was  occasioned  by 
communion  with  God.  What  a  pitiful  paltering  with  things 
of  such  solemnity  and  truth  !  How  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
rational  man  to  repute  Moses  to  have  been  either  such  an  utter 
idiot  that  he  did  not  know  how  his  fa(!e  shone,  or  else  such  an 
arrant  impostor  that  he  dared  so  to  play  on  the  credulity  of 
Israel,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world,  in  a  case  so  ineffably 
tremendous.  Away  with  such  horrible  i)arodying  of  the  Word 
of  God  !  Would  that  these  scomers  would  repudiate  the 
Bible  altogether,  rather  than  attempt  to  adulterate  it  so  shame¬ 
fully  !  At  least,  let  them  deal  w'ith  it  in  a  fair  and  manly 
manner.  Let  them  scout  the  miracles  as  impostures,  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  literal  facts.  There  is  no  alternative.  If 
these  miracles  were  unreal,  the  persons  concerned  in  them 
must  have  been  either  the  most  egregious  of  deceivers  or  the 
most  credulous  of  dupes.  Whether  the  Bible  be  the  work  of 
impostors  or  the  work  of  those  who  were  themselves  imposed 
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upon — one  of  which  positions  must  be  held  by  those  who  take 
such  liberties  with  the  blessed  volume — it  is  not  a  work  to 
command  veneration,  challenge  faith,  or  enforce  obedience,  but 
rather  to  be  denounced  by  all  honest  men.  Let  not  infidels 
take  hold  of  the  Bible  with  the  hand  of  pretended  friendshii), 
only  the  more  effectually  to  try  to  stab  it  to  the  heart.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a  miracle  is  impossible  ;  the 
laws  of  nature  cannot  be  interrupted.  What !  cannot  the 
Creator  alter  tliat  which  he  made  1  Cannot  God  suspend  his 
own  laws  ?  Has  he  not  power  over  his  ow’n  w'orks  ?  It  is 
virtually  to  deny  his  being  the  Creator,  to  say  that  he  is  not 
able  to  interpose  as  he  pleases.  “  But  there  must  be  an  occa¬ 
sion  w'orthy  of  his  interpo.sition.”  Could  there  be  a  grander 
occasion  than  to  make  God  known,  in  all  tlie  fulness  of  his  glory, 
to  countless  myriads  of  his  creatures  through  the  redemption 
of  mankind  ;  “  to  the  intent  that  now,  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.” 

Fearful  of  trenching  too  long  on  your  attention  at  this  late 
hour,  we  shall  bring  under  your  notice  but  one  other  theory  of 
infidel  philosophy — one  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  most 
daring  ;  and,  having  done  so,  we  shall  hasten  to  the  more 
delightful  task  of  an  extended  practical  application  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  hearts  of  our  youthful  hearers. 

Infidelity  has  assumed  a  new  guise  amongst  us,  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss,  a  German  writer,  wdio 
has  outstripped  most  of  Ids  predecessors  in  the  boldness  and 
arrogancy  of  his  notions.  To  use  an  exjiression  suggested  by 
his  writings,  he  seeks  to  mytholoyhe  the  Bible  ;  in  other  words, 
he  represents  it  as  a  collection  of  what  he  styles  “  myths,”  by 
which  he  means  allegories,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
heathen  mythology,  conveying  moral  instruction  under  the  gui.se 
of  story.  In  this  way  he  would  dissolve  all  the  fiicts  of  revela¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  reduce  them  to  a  few'  simple  points,  which 
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formed  the  groundwork  of  the  various  mythological  structures 
of  which  it  consists.  And  tlius  he  explains  away  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts  of  tlie  Bible,  whilst  professing  to  receive  its  doctrines  ; 
although  the  doctrines  are  so  founded  on  the  facts,  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 

lieally,  so  monstrous  is  this  hypothesis,  that  to  state  it  is 
almost  enough  to  refute  it.  It  assumes  that  all  the  highest 
intelligence  of  the  world,  since  the  day  that  Christianity 
daw'iied  upon  the  earth,  has  been  duped  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
hold  most  solemnly,  for  most  certain  history,  that  which  was 
in  reality  little  else  save  extravagant  allegory.  It  assumes 
that  the  ajiostles  and  other  witnesses  for  Christ,  wdio  shed 
their  blood  in  support  of  their  testimony,  actually  underwent 
martyrdom  to  authenticate  fables  which  they  themselves  had 
coined.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  first  manufactured 
a  fiction,  and  then  died  to  make  it  seem  truth  1  Besides, 
look  at  the  living  and  lasting  memorials  we  have  of  the  literal 
trutli  of  Scripture  story.  We  appeal  to  the  Christian  Sabbath 
and  to  the  blessed  Sa(,’rament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  festivals  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Kcsurrection. 
How  (lid  tliese  observances  spring  into  existence  if  founded  on 
empty  fable  ?  Are  they  not  living  and  lasting  monuments, 
which  si)eak  to  our  senses  no  less  than  to  our  understandings, 
proclaiming  the  facts  of  Scripture  authentic  as  they  are  vital  1 
Some  time  ago,  a  very  ingenious  pamphlet  was  written  to  prove 
that  there  was  never  such  a  man  as  Bonaparte  ;  and  there  is 
more  of  speciousness  and  verisimilitude  in  the  reasoning  ad¬ 
duced  to  substantiate  the  point  than  in  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Strauss  to  discredit  the  Scripture  narra¬ 
tive.  In  truth,  he  who  treats  as  fiction  the  history  of  Christ, 
ought  in  consistency  to  discard  the  histories  of  Cmsar,  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Bonai(artc,  yea,  he  ought  to  deny  all  history,  and 
become  a  universal  doubter,  one  who  believes  nothing  except 
the  wretched  negative  that  there  is  nothing  to  believe. 
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And  now,  Christian  friends,  having  glanced  at  some  of  the 
commonest  and  most  insidious  phases  of  modern  pliilosophy, 
bear  with  me  a  little  longer  wdiilst  I  offer  you  a  few  plain 
words  of  counsel  and  of  caution.  This  is  meet,  for  it  is  the 
practical  result  of  these  lectures  which  we  ought  to  keep  in 
view,  rather  than  the  passing  excitement  of  the  occasion.  In 
the  outset,  let  me  put  you  in  possession,  should  you  not  have 
met  with  it,  of  one  simple  argument,  which  lies  in  a  nut  shell, 
and  is  as  pow'erful  as  it  is  condensed  :  it  is  the  argument 
brought  out  most  luminously  by  Le.slie  in  his  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  ;  a  manual  which  ought  to  be 
in  every  young  man’s  hand,  and  which  may  be  obtained 
at  a  very  trifling  cost  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
The  pith  of  his  reasoning  is  this  :  The  Bible  must  have  been 
written  either  by  good  or  bad  men  ;  but  bad  men  would  not 
have  written  it  ;  good  men  cotdd  not  have  written  it  if  it 
were  false. 

Examine,  judge  for  yourselves ;  would  bad  men  have  written 
a  book  which  condemns  them  utterly,  and  which  tlie  wicked 
universally  hate  1  Have  you  ever  know  n  an  ungodly  man  that 
did,  or  a  godly  man  that  did  not,  love  the  Bible  ?  And  could 
holy  men  have  written  it,  knowing  it  to  be  false  ?  For  how 
profane  and  unprincipled,  to  have  palmed  the  most  blasphemous 
forgeries  on  mankind  in  the  very  name  of  the  God  of  truth  ! 
Such  arguments  as  these,  concentrated  into  a  sentence,  are  very 
valuable  to  the  young ;  for,  being  easily  retained  and  obvious, 
they  may  fall  back  upon  tliem  when  they  encounter  uucxi)ect- 
edly  embarrassing  sophistries  which  they  cannot  at  tlie  instant 
refute.  Under  such  circumstances  let  them  say,  “  Well,  we 
cannot  answer  your  objections  ;  but  bad  men  would  not  have 
written  the  S<;riptures,  and  good  men  could  not  have  w'rittcn 
them  were  they  untrue ;  we  will  therefore  cleave  to  them  in 
the  face  of  every  difficulty  and  of  every  doubt.” 

This  argument  belongs  to  a  elass  of  evidence  at  once  the 
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most  accessible  and  the  most  satisfactory — accessible  alike  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  unlearned  as  to  the  learned — I 
mean,  the  internal  evidences  of  the  Bible.  I  love  these  evi¬ 
dences.  I  have  studied  deoi)ly  the  external  evidences  ;  they 
are  most  important,  as  tliey  are  most  abundant ;  but  if  there 
were  no  such  evidences,  or  if  they  could  be  proved  abortive, 
which  they  never  can  be,  niy  faith  in  the  Bible  would  not  be 
shaken  ;  it  speaks  itself  Divine  ;  there  is  a  majesty  in  its  voice 
which  reminds  me  of  the  voice  of  Him  that  created  me  ;  it 
finds  an  echo  in  my  heart ;  it  commends  itself  to  my  con¬ 
science  ;  it  tells  me  all  that  ever  I  did.  Is  not  this  the  Word 
of  the  omniscient  God  1  I  love  to  contemplate  the  Bible  thus, 
self-su])ported  on  its  own  |)edestal,  independent  of  buttresses, 
a  self-poised  column  which  stands  in  virtue  of  its  symmetry. 

The  Bible  is  self-evidential.  It  has  carried  conviction  to 
myriads  of  minds  which  w'ere  utter  strangers  to  its  outward 
evidences.  It  has  demonstrated  its  divinity  to  multitudes  of 
heathen,  who,  without  any  preparatory  initiation  into  its  evi¬ 
dences,  have  found  it  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  their  salva¬ 
tion.  It  has  flashed  terror  on  many  a  daring  scofler,  and 
made  him  feel  that  it  is  “quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asun¬ 
der  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.”  And 
what  shall  we  more  say  1  Witness  the  moral  purity  and 
spirituality  of  revelation.  Witness  the  thousand  harmonies 
that  characterize  it.  Witness  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  its 
disclosures  of  eternity.  Behold  the  inconceivable  majesty, 
consistency,  and  glory  of  its  discoveries  of  the  great  God,  in 
the  spirituality  of  his  nature,  the  perfection  of  his  attributes, 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  operations.  Above  all,  contemplate 
the  stniKJiKlous  scheme  and  work  of  redemption, — the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world  by  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  God's 
own  Son.  Mark  how  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  God  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  all  the  exigencies  of  mankind  on  the  other 
hand.  Mark  how  it  harmonizes  all  the  Divine  attributes  in 
the  reception  of  a  believer  into  pardon,  holiness,  and  heaven. 
Weigh  all  these  intrinsic  proofs,  and  say,  can  the  volume  which 
contains  them  claim  anything  less  than  that  we  should  most 
entirely  hold  that  it  has  “  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its 
end,  and  truth  witliout  mixture  of  error  for  its  substance  ?” 
Redemption  alone  authenticates  the  Scripture.  It  surpasses 
all  possibility  that  a  narrow-minded,  short-sighted,  carnal  crea¬ 
ture  like  man  could  have  conceived  and  constructed  the  j)lan 
of  salvation  disclosed  in  the  Gospel.  The  very  conception  be- 
si)eaks  it  from  God.  It  required  infinitude  to  plan,  no  less 
than  infinitude  to  accomplish  the  work. 

Rest  therefore  on  the  grand  principle,  that  the  Bible  has 
within  itself  ample  proofs  of  its  divinity.  Should  infidels 
tauntingly  tell  you  that  you  have  never  had  oi)portunity  to 
master  the  external  evidences,  that  you  have  never  explored  all 
the  complicated  documents  iind  manuscripts  which  bear  rqion 
the  subject,  and  that  therefore  you  are  not  competent  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  ;  you  may  answer,  “  Yes,  but  we  have  the  Bible 
itself,  and  we  have  searched  it,  and  we  have  proved  it,  and  we 
have  found  it  to  be  divine  ;  it  has  written  its  truth  upon  our 
hearts,  it  has  engraven  itself  upon  our  inward  parts.”  Do  not, 
we  entreat  you,  fellow-Christians,  content  yourselves  w  ith  walk¬ 
ing  alxjut  the  fortress  of  Revelation,  telling  its  towers,  marking 
its  bulwarks,  and  admiring  their  strength  and  stability,  while 
you  remain  outside  of  its  ramparts,  exposed  to  every  enemy. 
It  avails  not  for  you  how  impregnable  the  citadel,  if  you  are 
not  encompassed  within  its  walls.  Enter  the  door  by  the  new' 
and  living  way.  Then  though  a  host  of  men,  yea  of  devils, 
should  encamp  against  you,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  Amid  the 
shock  of  arms  and  the  shout  of  battle,  you  may  sing  this  song  : 
“  We  have  a  strong  city  ;  salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls 
and  bul walks.” 
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Rest  not  in  a  nominal,  notional  faith.  Beloved,  rest  not  in 
an  unrealizing  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Such  a 
shadow  of  faith  might  perhaps  survive  in  stiller  times,  as  a  ship, 
however  badly  moored,  may  ride  serene  at  anchor  whilst  the  waves 
are  gentle  and  the  breezes  soft ;  but,  when  clouds  are  darken¬ 
ing  and  tempests  mantling,  it  behoves  lier  to  see  to  it  that  her 
anchor  is  not  cast  in  the  yielding  sand,  but  firmly  riveted  in 
the  rock,  that  she  may  brave  the  billow  and  outride  the  storm. 
Fellow-soldiers  of  the  cross  !  God  has  fixed  our  lot  on  perilous 
and  sifting  times  ;  neutrality  is  last  fading  away,  and  positivity 
taking  its  place;  and  “Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  sidel”  will  be 
the  battle-cry  of  the  host  of  God’s  elect  in  the  coming  conflict. 
You  must  choose  your  side.  You  must  gird  yourselves  for  the 
struggle.  You  must  know  in  whom  you  have  believed.  You 
must  know  what  you  have  believed.  You  must  know  why 
you  have  believed.  You  must  not  be  contented  with  an  un¬ 
authenticated,  untenacious  faith  ;  a  faith  that  lacks  the  witness 
in  the  heart.  See  that  you  grasp,  manipulate,  clinch  the 
thing.s  unseen  and  eternal.  See  that  the  tmth  be  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  your  inner  man  ;  that  it  be  the  life, 
the  joy,  the  essence  of  your  souls ;  so  that  you  could  sooner 
have  your  soul  torn  from  its  clay  tenement  than  have  rent 
from  it  that  truth  which  vivifies,  sanctifies,  sustains  your  soul. 

But  will  some  of  you  say,  “  We  would  if  we  could — if  we 
had  means  and  leisure — authenticate  the  faith ;  we  would 
examine  into  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  into  miracles  and 
their  evidence  ;  we  would  search  into  the  various  proofs  of  the 
genuineness  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  we  have  no  opportunity 
given  us  for  the  task.”  Be  it  so ;  yet  all  of  you  have  leisure 
to  test  Revelation  by  that  touchstone  which,  after  all,  is  to  the 
individual  believer  at  once  the  most  simple,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  most  decisive.  The  infidel  may  laugh  at  the 
proof,  but  the  believer  would  die  upon  the  strength  of  it. 
You  may  test  the  Word  of  God  by  your  own  experience  ;  you 
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may  have  the  witness  in  yourselves,  and  evince  it  to  the  world 
in  your  lives.  How  clear  the  witness  which  the  simjdest  man 
has  in  himself,  when  he  has  recovered  from  deadly  disease 
through  the  skill  of  some  physician,  that  tlie  treatment  has 
been  sound  and  the  remedies  efficacious.  Try  as  you  may  to 
reason  or  to  ridicule  him  out  of  his  conviction,  he  will  answer  : 
“  You  can  neither  argue  or  laugh  me  out  of  my  consciousness 
of  having  recovered.  I  consulted  the  jdiysician ;  I  followed 
liis  prescriptions,  and  regained  my  health  ;  how,  then,  can  I 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  result,  or  the  excellence  of  the  cause  ?” 
So,  if  you  have  recourse  to  the  balm  in  Gilead — to  the 
Physician  there,  honestly,  earnestly,  believingly,  looking  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  enable  you,  and  willing  to  submit  implicitly 
to  what  is  prescribed,  as  one  who  is  desperately  diseased  and 
ready  to  die,  then,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  you  shall  prove  the 
balm  to  be  so  sovereign,  and  the  power  of  heaven  to  be  so 
omnipotent,  that  you  shall  be  able  to  set  to  your  seal  that  God 
is  true,  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  his  truth.  Then, 
though  all  the  infidels  in  the  universe  were  to  combine  against 
you,  and  all  the  nominal  believers  in  the  universe  were  to 
abandon  the  Bible,  you  would  still  say,  “  What  the  Bible  has 
done  for  me,  through  the  grace  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  I 
cannot  question  ;  none  can  argue  me  out  of  my  consciousness, 
none  can  delude  me  into  the  notion  that  ‘  a  cunningly  devised , 
fable’  could  accomplish  what  has  been  cflected  in  me.  I 
believe  the  gospel,  because  T  have  proved  it  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  my  salvation.  Faithful  among  the  faithless,  the 
Lord  being  my  helper,  I  will  die  for  that  which  has  raised  me 
from  the  depth  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness,  and  which 
will  exalt  me  to  the  life  of  glory  in  heaven.” 

Believe  me,  brethren,  there  was  many  a  poor  working  man 
in  the  days  of  the  early  martyrs  ;  many  a  plain  artisan  in  the 
days  of  bloody  Queen  Mary,  who  went  to  the  stake  rejoicing 
to  burn  for  his  faith  not  because  he  could  prove  it  by  elabo- 
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rate  evidence,  or  attest  it  by  philosophy,  or  science,  or  literature, 
but  because  he  had  tested  it  by  his  heart  ;  and,  on  the  simple 
strength  of  the  exi)erience  of  his  heart,  he  suffered  unto  death, 
and  triumphed  to  die.  Yes,  and  we  have  met  with  many  an 
uidettered  man  who  has  stood  all  the  banter,  and  the  taunts, 
and  the  jeering  sophistry  of  scorners  over  the  loom  or  the  dye- 
vat,  and  who,  when  he  could  not  refute  their  subtle  objections, 
simply  said,  “  Well,  I  have  felt  it,  and  you  have  not  ;  I  have 
proved,  and  you  have  not ;  I  have  its  truth  engraved  on  my 
heart,  and  witnessed  in  my  conscience.  You  may  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  me  believe  that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  sun, 
whilst  he  sheds  upon  me  his  warm  beams,  and  whilst  I  bask 
in  his  light  and  heat,  as  try  to  persuade  me  that  there  is  no 
Divine  reality  in  the  Bible,  whilst  its  doctrines  quicken  me,  its 
l)romises  rejoice  me,  its  precepts  purify  me,  its  hoi)e8  animate 
me,  and  the  Saviour  it  reveals  is  all  and  in  all  to  me.” 

Never,  however,  can  this  living  demonstration  be  yours,  e.x- 
cept  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  in8i)ired  the 
Bible.  The  record  must  be  studied  as  itself  prescribes.  The 
Divine  Teacher  must  be  sought  in  lowliest  prayer.  “  No  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  No 
man,  therefore,  has  fairly  proved  the  Revelation,  who  has  not, 
in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  sought  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Lot  me  for  a  little  exhort  you  further.  Whilst  you  hide  the 
Word  of  God  in  your  hearts,  take  heed  that  you  do  not  hide  it 
in  your  lives.  Let  the  lighted  candle  l>e  in  the  candlestick, 
and  burning  brightly  there.  Let  the  Bible  have  a  living  com¬ 
mentary  in  your  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Be  witnesses 
for  Christ.  Be  “  epistles  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all.” 
Some  young  men  here  are  not,  perhaps,  acute  at  reasoning  ; 
others  may  have  defective  memories,  and  be  unable  readily  to 
recall  arguments  with  which  to  meet  the  scejjtic ;  others  may 
have  scanty  leisure  for  mastering  the  more  alistruse  evidences 
of  the  Bible  ;  but  there  is  not  a  young  man  here,  however  low 
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his  sphere,  however  small  his  measure  of  capacity,  liowever 
stinted  his  education  may  have  been,  wlio  cannot  furni.sh  in 
his  life  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  irrefragable  jtroofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures  ;  a  demonstration  more  convincing  tlian 
any  ever  furnished  by  the  most  learned  theologian  who  ever 
wrote  on  the  evidences,  himself  devoid  of  the  evidence  supplied 
by  a  character  beautified,  exalted,  and  transformed  by  the  living 
efficacy  of  the  gospel  of  God. 

There  is  no  elociuence  so  persuasive  as  that  of  example  ;  no 
logic  so  convincing  as  that  of  the  life  :  it  is  so  plain  that  a 
child  may  comprehend  it,  and  yet  so  incontrovertible  that  the 
infidel  is  unable  to  elude  its  force. 

Chri.stian  young  men  !  let  your  lives  witne.ss  thus  for  God 
and  his  truth  ;  transcribe  the  Scriptures  into  your  characters  ; 
manifest  the  truth  in  your  conversation,  your  demeanf)ur,  and 
your  temper.  Let  your  employers,  in  the  counting-house,  in 
the  shop,  or  wheresoever  your  lot  is  cast,  be  compelled  to  see 
your  principles,  even  if  they  do  not  understand  them  ;  be  con¬ 
strained,  even  though  unable  to  appreciate  what  they  may 
deem  j'our  enthusiastic  opinions,  yet  to  admit  that,  after  all, 
the  saints  are  the  men  they  can  most  fully  trust,  and  who  do 
their  duty  l)est  to  their  musters,  because  they  do  it  unto  God. 

Let  me  add,  lx;  not  soon  shaken  in  your  minds.  We  feel  no 
consternation  whatever  respecting  the  issue  of  the  great  con¬ 
flict  which  is  thickening  around  us.  Inconsiderate  good  people 
sometimes  exclaim,  “  Oh  !  what  harm  that  sad  book,  Vestif/es 
of  Creation,  will  do  !”  Others,  “  Oh  !  what  mischief  Strauss’s 
Life  of  ./ejjiswill  effect !”  Others,  “  Oh  !  these  geological  dis¬ 
coveries  and  chronological  calculations !  will  they  not  damage 
the  Bible  1” 

Damage  the  Bible  ?  No  !  we  have  not  such  an  opinion  of 
the  Bible.  It  cannot  be  shaken.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  the  Word  of  God  shall  not  pass  away.  What !  have 
you  no  more  confidence  in  Holy  Scripture,  than  to  fear  that  it 
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may  he  unsettled,  than  to  tremble  at  the  result  of  any  discovery  1 
Afraid  we  may  be  of  the  influence  of  sceptical  sophistry,  or  vain, 
ungodly,  creedless  men  ;  but  we  are  not  afraid  for  the  Bible  it¬ 
self.  It  stands  like  tlie  rocks  which  buttress  our  shores  :  the 
billows  of  error,  superstition,  and  infidelity  have  dashed  against 
it  for  thousands  of  years,  but  they  have  only  shown  on  the  one 
liand,  the  impotency  of  their  fury,  and  on  the  other,  the  im¬ 
pregnability  of  the  foundation  against  which  they  have  broken. 
We  have  no  fear  for  the  Bible. 

We  appeal  to  the  past.  Tlicre  were  men,  in  former  days, 
who  fancied  that  tlie  Bible  was  nearly  overthrown.  Paine,  in 
his  wretehetl  ribaldry,  once  said,  “  I  have  gone  up  and  down, 
through  the  Christian’s  garden  of  Eden,  and  witli  my  simide 
axe  I  have  cut  down  one  and  another  of  its  trees,  till  I  have 
hanlly  left  a  single  sapling  standing.”  Inflittiatcd  boiister  ! 
tliere  was  one  tree  against  whicli  thy  axe  had  no  edge.  Thou 
ndghtest  cut  down  the  trees  of  man’s  planting ;  but  against  the 
tree  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden — that  tree  which  Omni¬ 
science  planted,  grace  waters,  and  Omnipotence  protects, — 
against  that  tree  thy  wretched  axe  had  no  power  ;  tliy  strokes 
recoiled  on  thyself,  and  thou  diedst  like  the  apostate  Julian, 
crying  out  in  eflect,  “  0  Crucified,  thou  hast  triumphed  !” 

And  then  there  was  another — Hume,  the  prince  of  philo¬ 
sophical  infidels — he  who  struggled  hard  in  his  dying  hour  to 
disguise,  by  cold,  daring  blasphemy  and  miserable  trifling,  the 
terrors  which  he  could  not  escape — for  such  is  the  fact  on 
authentic  evidence  ; — he  vain-gloriously  bosisted,  “  Methinks  I 
see,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  it,  the  twilight  of  so-called  Cliristianity 
and  self-styled  Bevelation  ;  they  are  fast  fleeting  away.”  Ah  ! 
deluded  sophist !  He  did  see  the  twilight,  but  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  its  character  ;  it  was  not  the  dim  twilight  of  eventide 
darkening  into  night,  but  the  rosy  twilight  of  the  morning 
breaking  into  the  glorious  and  perfect  day.  We  have  as  yet 
had  but  the  twilight  of  Christianity.  Dark  clotuls  have  hung 
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round  it ;  its  false  professors  have  to  a  large  extent  obscured 
it  with  the  mists  of  their  miserable  perversions,  and  the  vapours 
of  their  gross  inconsistencies.  As  yet  we  have  had  but  the 
twilight  of  that  glorious  latter  day  wliich  is  now  drawing 
nigh  !  Yes,  and  welcome  the  storms  which  are  sweeping  away 
tlie  clouds  ;  for  these  storms  are  the  harbingers  of  the  outburst 
of  that  day  when  Revelation  shall  triumpli  over  every  con¬ 
science  and  enshrine  itself  in  every  heart,  and  when  the  God 
and  Saviour  of  his  pe()i)le  shall  be  confessed  by  every  tongue 
and  adored  by  every  knee. 

There  was  in  the  last  century  another  miserable  infidel 
who  anticipated  the  downfall  of  Christianity — Voltaire,  whose 
devilish  expression  used  to  be,  “  Crush  the  wretch  !”  he  too 
found  that  the  stone  which  the  philosophical  builders,  as  well 
as  the  Pharisaical  builders  of  former  times  rejected,  had  become 
the  head-stone  of  the  corner,  and  that  whosoever  fell  on  that 
stone  was  broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  fell  it  ground  him  to 
j)owder.  Let  the  horrible  agonies  of  the  dying  blasphemer 
bear  witness ;  agonies  which  seemed  to  forestall  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  So  terrible  were 
they,  that  the  nurse  who  tended  him  would  never  afterwards 
attend  a  dying  man  till  she  had  first  ascertained  that  he  was 
nut  an  infidel. 

A  word,  ere  we  close,  on  our  national  condition.  Let  us 
not  congratulate  ourselves  unduly,  in  England,  on  the  measure 
of  faith  which  still  distinguishes  us  as  a  people  ;  nor  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  hapless  France  or  hapless  Italy.  Let  us  not 
forget  that,  in  regard  to  Italy  esirecially,  our  judgment  ought 
to  be  lenient.  Hard  measure  hiis  been  dealt  to  those  who  are 
struggling  there  for  their  freedom.  It  should  Ire  borne  in  miiul 
that  there  is  an  infidelity  which  is  the  result  of  the  reitudiation 
of  darkness,  and  there  is  an  infidelity  which  is  the  re.sult  of  the 
repudiation  of  light.  The  former  is  guiltless  in  comi>arison 
with  the  latter.  It  is  the  child  of  ignorance  ratlier  than  of  obsti 
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nacy  ;  its  cause  is  negative  rather  than  i)Ositive.  Now  the 
poor  Italians,  and  to  some  extent  the  French,  are  sceptics  ; 
because  they  have  recoiled  from  a  foul  caricature  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  without  having  the  pure  original  on  which  to  recoil  : 
their  guilt,  therefore,  is  light  when  weighed  against  that  of  our 
Anglican  infidels.  Infidelity  with  us  must  generally  arise  from 
the  rejection  of  light ;  for  we  have  Christianity,  not  as  carica¬ 
tured  by  priestcraft  and  I’opery,  but  simple  and  unsullied  as 
delineated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  pages  of  his  own  Word. 
Thank  God,  that  Word  is  more  than  ever  prized  amongst  us. 
And  the  ninety-five  thou.sand  copies  of  Holy  Scripture,  bought 
and  purchased  by  the  working  men  of  Manchester,  in  the  course 
of  seven  months,  tell  most  nobly — whatever  sneering  sophists 
may  vauntingly  aftirm  about  the  religious  instinct,  as  they 
sjieak,  waxing  weak  and  wearing  out,  so  that  Mohammedanism 
has  relaxed  its  spell,  and  Hindooism  become  but  a  gigantic 
mumni}',  and  all  the  various  forms  of  superstition  throughout 
the  world  are  fading  away,  and  Christianity  itself,  as  fine  of 
the  developments  of  the  religious  instinct,  must  also  be  expiring 
— that  the  pure  faith  of  the  glorious  gosjiel  is  expanding  in  our 
own  blessed  laml.  All  other  religious  systems  are  indeed  tot¬ 
tering,  because  there  is  no  life  in  them  ;  but  simple,  Protestant 
Christianity,  even  amid  the  storm  and  earthquake  of  nations, 
is  striking  deeper  into  thousands  of  humble  hearts,  which  are 
l)reparing  for  conflict  and  for  victory.  We  are  persuaded  that 
there  is  more  of  vital  godliness  in  Old  England,  at  this  juncture, 
than  there  has  been  at  almost  any  jieriod  since  the  glorious 
Ileformation.  “  This  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes.”  Ye.s,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  living 
religion  is  gaining  ground  in  Great  Britain.  God  will  not 
leave  himself  without  a  faithful  ho.st  in  the  evil  day.  If  the 
devil  is  mustering  his  forces,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  is 
not  disbanding  his.  And  what  an  illustrious  practical  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  benign  efficacy  of  scriptural  religion  on  the 
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temporal  affairs  of  nations  does  England  present  at  the  present 
crisis  !  To  what  do  we  owe  her  calm  amid  the  storm,  her 
stability  simid  the  shock  of  nations  1  Wliy  is  it  that,  whilst 
Italy,  Hungary,  Austria,  Pnissia,  and  Fiance  have  all  been 
convulsed,  and  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  England 
lias  sat  serene,  menaced  but  not  alarmed,  assailed  but  not  in¬ 
jured  ?  What  has  been  her  iialladium  1  What  the  secret  of 
her  tranquillity  ?  The  Bible — the  Bible,  acknowledged  as  the 
Word  of  God  by  the  mass  of  the  people — the  Bible,  which 
proclaims  in  their  ears,  “  Fear  God  ;  honour  the  Queen  !” 
Hence  Britons  have  had  no  hcatt  to  cabal  against  their  sove¬ 
reign.  Hence  they  have  been  bold  a-s  lions  in  the  maintenance 
of  law,  order,  and  authority,  dastardly  as  deer  when  moved  to 
lift  their  hands  against  God's  ordinance  and  God's  anointed. 

Not  to  our  ffeets,  however  matchless  ;  not  to  our  armies, 
however  indomitalde  ;  not  to  our  laws,  however  wise,  free, 
just  ;  not  to  those,  but  to  the  Word  of  God  we  owe  our  peace. 
Tell  it  out  among  the  nations?.  The  Bible  is  England’s  strength 
and  stay.  And  has  not  our  beloved  Queen  given  a  pledge  to 
the  nation,  that  she  owns  and  honours  the  Bible  as  the  .stabi¬ 
lity  of  her  times,  and  the  pillar  of  the  throne,  by  allowing  her¬ 
self  at  this  juncture,  in  the  face  of  Tractarian  antipathies  and 
Pap.d  denunciations,  to  be  announced  as  patroness  of  the 
Windsor  branch  of  the  Briti.sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ami 
as  a  contributor  to  its  funds  1  How  modestly,  how  gracefully 
done  !  Had  she  given  her  name  to  the  Parent  Society,  in  her 
capacity  as  Queen,  it  might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  merely 
official  act  ;  but  doing  it  quietly  and  j)rivately,  at  what  may 
l)e  called  her  own  parochial  town,  there  M'as  more  of  the 
woman  and  le.ss  of  the  queen  in  the  deed.  It  more  unequi¬ 
vocally  bespoke  her  personal  sentiments,  the  feelings  of  her 
heart. 

Pardon  the  digre.s.sion,  if  I  .add,  that,  prizing  the  Bible  for 
herself  and  her  people,  she  naturally  desires  that  others  should 
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possess  and  prize  it  too,  and  as  a  con.sequenee,  she,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  her  noble  consort,  has  just  presented  .£100  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  sure  I  am  there  is  not  a  large- 
minded  dissenter  who  does  not  hail  the  boon  as  warmly  as 
thougli  it  had  been  bestowed  on  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

Finally,  brethren,  how  glorious  it  is  to  behold  the  Bible 
(!onverting  everything  into  fresh  evidence  of  its  own  truth  !  Its 
inpckers  verify  its  predictions,  and  its  enemies  accomplish  its 
purposes ;  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  madness  of  the  is'ople, 
the  machinations  of  heresiarch.s,  and  the  gates  of  hell,  alike  do 
homage  to  its  authority.  It  writes  its  truth  on  the  ruins  of 
dynasties?,  and  the  fragments  of  cities  :  Egypt,  Assyria,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Bivbylon,  all  avouch  tlie  verity  of  the  Bible  ;  and  so 
sliall  France,  and  Italy,  and  Antichrist  ;  and  every  lanil  and 
every  ailversary  :  “  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,”  but 
“  the  word  of  our  Cod  shall  stand  for  ever.” 
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THE  POSSESSION  OF  SPIIIITUAL  KELIOION 

TIIK  srPvKST  PKEHKRVATIVK  FROM  THE  SNARErt  OF  INFJDELITY 
AND  THE  SEDUCTIONS  OF  FALSE  PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES. 


SPIIUTUAL  PELIGIOX 

THE  SUKEST  rilE.SERVATIVE  INFIDELITY 

AND  FALSE  PHILOSOPHY. 

T  RISE  with  a  deep,  solemn,  and  somewhat  oppres.sive  sense 
of  the  responsibility  I  have  incurred  by  undertaking  to 
deliver  this  address  ;  and  my  respect  for  you,  and  my  ardent 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  lead  me  to  desire  tliat  the  task  had 
devolved  on  one  much  better  qualified  to  discharge  it  than  my¬ 
self.  If  however  a  duo  ajjpreciation  of  the  importance  to  the 
community  of  the  class  to  which  you  belong,  a  ready  admission 
of  the  claims  you  have  upon  public  regard,  and  a  heart  i)alpi- 
tating  with  anxiety  to  promote  your  present  and  eternal  happi¬ 
ness,  bestow  any  fitness  for  the  post  I  occupy  this  evening,  I 
come  not  behind  the  most  illustrious  of  my  coadjutors  in  this 
labour  of  love,  however  inferior  to  them  I  am  in  other  respects. 
May  my  efibrts  to  do  you  good  be  as  successful  as  my  wishes 
are  intense  ! 

Often  as  I  have  stood  on  this  platform,  and  not  only  looked 
round  upon  the  immense  convocations  assembled  on  the  most 
momentous  occasions,  but  addressed  them,  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  interesting  spectacle  than  that  which  now  presents  itself 
to  my  notice.  It  is  imposing,  delightful,  and  overwhelming. 
How  much  is  comprehended  in  that  short  and  simple  jjhrase. 
Our  youuy  men  !  The  hopes  of  families,  of  churches,  of  the 
nation,  of  futurity,  all  centre  in  these  ;  and  here  is  the  great 
reality  :  here  are  our  young  men. 
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“  When  Catiline  attempted  to  overtlirow  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  he  began  by  corrupting  the  young  men  of  the  city,  and 
forming  them  for  deeds  of  daring  and  crime.  In  this  he  acted 
with  keen  discernment  of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and 
safety  of  a  community — the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  youth 
— especially  of  its  young  men.  This  class  of  persons  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  denominated  the  flower  of  a  country. 
Whilst  they  are  preserved  uncorru])ted,  and  come  forward  with 
enlightened  minds  and  good  morals  to  act  their  respective  parts 
on  the  stage  of  life,  the  foundations  of  social  order  are  secure, 
and  ‘  no  weapon’  formed  against  the  safety  of  the  community 
can  prosper.” 

Participating  in  these  views,  so  well  expressed  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  I  most  readily  consented  to  unite  with  others  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  of  this  great  city.  London 
is  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire,  from  which  the  life’s  blood 
is  flowing  off  inces.santly,  through  innumerable  arteries,  to  the 
very  extremities  of  our  va.st  national  body,  and  carrying  with 
it  the  tide  of  health  or  disease.  This  is  no  less  true  of 
the  yoiitxj  men  of  London.  Into  how  many  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  will  the  thousands  now  congregated  in 
this  hall  be  in  a  few  years  distributed,  and  what  a  moral 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  will  they  exert  upon  our  whole 
nation  ! 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  address  you  this  evening  is 
as  follows  : — “  The  possession  of  spiritual  religion  is  the  best 
and  surest  frreservative  from  the  snares  of  infidelity  and  the 
seductions  of  false  philosophy." 

This  subject  is  of  my  own  selecting.  It  is,  I  am  aware, 
somewhat  more  directly  religious  than  most  of  the  others  to 
which  you  have  listened  from  my  honoured  fellow -labourers.  It 
will  not,  however,  with  Christian  young  men,  be  the  less  welcome 
on  that  account,  nor  less  useful  perhaps  to  those  who  unhappily 
cannot,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  be  so  designated.  It 
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is,  at  any  rate,  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  admirable  lecture 
delivered  last  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell. 

Besides  this,  my  mind  is  much  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  a  proportionate  admixture  in  these  lectures  of 
directly  moral  and  religious  subjects,  with  such  as  are  only 
connected  witli  religion,  but  which  do  not  enter  vitally  into  its 
essential  nature.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
knowledge,  or  dissuade  you  from  a  laudable  ambition  to  acquire 

it,  I  shoidd  deserve  to  be  hissed  by  your  indignant  reprobation 
from  this  assembly,  iind  should  justly  entitle  myself  to  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  society.  As  the  minister  of  a  system  of 
truth,  whose  emblems  are  not  the  mole  and  the  bat,  but  the 
noble  bird  of  day,  that  soars  to  the  sun  with  an  eye  that  never 
blinks  and  a  wing  that  never  tire.s,  I  can  not  only  witness  the 
diffusion,  but  would  aid  the  advance,  of  all  useful  knowledge, 
with  a  most  entire  persuasion  that  true  religion  luis  nothing  to 
fear  from  true  science,  and  true  science  nothing  to  fear  from 
true  religion.  It  is  only  a  sjairious  religion  that  shrinks  from 
the  light  of  a  true  philosophy,  and  only  a  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called,  that  is  inharmonious  with  revealed  truth.  I  will  yield 
to  none  in  the  pleasure  with  which  I  trace  the  elevation  of  the 
human  mind,  from  the  dark  and  low  level  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism  to  the  lofty  and  radiant  heights  of  literature  and 
science.  I  would  not  extinguish  a  ray  of  genius  that  encircles 
her  brow,  nor  pluck  off  an  article  of  taste  that  decorates  her 
attire.  I  value  learning  and  science  as  ennobling  our  nature, 
literature  as  refining  our  taste,  and  tlie  arts  as  multiplying  our 
comforts.  But  still  there  is  something  more  precious  in  itself, 
and  more  valuable  to  its  jrossessor,  than  even  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever  varied  or  extensive,  and  that  is  virtue  and  piety.  Man’s 
moral  nature  places  him  fartlier  above  the  brute  creation,  gives 
liim  a  higher  rank  in  the  universe,  and  advances  him  into  a 
nearer  resemblance  with  God,  than  his  intellectual.  The  lower 
animals  have  gleams  of  intellect  and  shadows  of  rea.son,  but 
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they  have  not  a  spark  of  conscienee,  and  are  therefore  incapable 
of  morality  and  religion.  And  as  the  moral  nature  is  higher 
than  the  intellectual,  the  intellectual  is  for  the  moral  ;  so  that 
he  who  cultivates  the  mind,  and  stores  it  with  all  kinds  of 
knowdedge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  neglectful  of  the  right 
formation  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  character,  sati.sfies  himself 
with  taking  a  lower  view  of  humanity,  and  excludes  from  the 
object  of  his  ambition  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  truth  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  chiefest  good.  Viewing  man  as  a  moral 
and  an  immortal  creature,  and  considering  that  piety  and 
virtue  are  the  only  preparations  for  eternal  felicity,  even  our 
great  Newton  was  engaged  in  a  le.ss  sublime  occu[)ation  when 
penetrating  into  the  vast  unknowui  of  space,  exploring  with  the 
torch  of  science  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  disclosing  the  laws 
of  the  material  universe,  than  when  carrying  on  the  moral  pro¬ 
cesses  of  religion  w'ithin  his  owui  breast,  and  thus  maturing  for 
a  glorious  immortality. 

It  is  easy  to  irerccive  that  it  is  unhappily  the  tendency  of 
the  present  age  to  ascribe,  not  perhaps  too  much  importance 
to  knowledge,  but  too  little  to  religion.  Knowletlge  as  such, 
and  for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from  religion,  is  the  god  of 
men’s  idolatry.  Genius  is  rated  at  a  higher  value  than  virtue, 
and  even  of  those  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  pay  also 
some  general  attention  to  religion,  the  greater  number  are  con¬ 
tent  to  stop  and  W’orship  the  God  of  nature  in  the  outer  courts 
of  the  temple  of  Divine  truth,  while  comiraratively  few  i)ass 
on  to  adore  the  God  of  grace,  as  he  reveals  himself  by  the 
brighter  manifestations  of  his  glory  upon  the  mercy-seat — al¬ 
though  no  interiwsing  veil  arrests  their  approach,  and  no  flaming 
cherub  repels  their  intrusion.  I  say  to  you,  then,  young  men, 
improve  your  mimbs,  cultivate  your  intellects,  accumulate  know'- 
ledge,  endeavour  to  acquire  sagacity,  diligence,  and  expertness 
in  your  several  vocations  ;  hut  stop  not  here,  nor  indeed  at  any 
other  point  till  you  have  secured  that  invaluable  posse.ssion  of 
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wliicli  the  Patriarch  of  Uz  so  eloquently  writes,  when  he  says, 
“  But  where  shall  wisdom  he  found  ?  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding  ?  The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me  ;  and  the 
sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.  It  cannot  l)e  gotten  for  gold, 
neither  shall  silver  l)e  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.  It  can¬ 
not  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious 
onyx,  or  the  sapjdiire.  Whence  then  cometh  w  isdom  ?  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding  1  seeing  it  is  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  all  living.  Destruction  and  death  say,  We  have  heard 
the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.  God  understandeth  the  way 
thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof.  And  unto  man  he 
said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ;  and  to 
depart  from  evil  is  understanding.” 

And  i)ermit  me  now  to  say  that  this  wisdom  is  your  surest 
preservative  from  the  snares  of  infidelity  and  the  seductions  of 
false  philosoiihy. 

Never  in  any  age  of  the  w’orld’s  history  was  infidelity  more 
active  or  more  artful  than  it  is  in  the  present  day.  The  more 
artful  it  is,  of  course  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  It  is  not 
always  a  repetition  of  the  vulgar  ribaldry  of  Paine,  the  profane 
wit  of  Voltaire,  the  half-concealed  sneers  of  Gibbon,  or  even 
the  avowe<l  and  entire  scepticism  of  Hume  ; — it  is  something 
still  more  subtle  and  insidious  ;  for  it  is  often  associated  with 
comi)liinents  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  genius  of  his 
moral  code,  and  the  heroic  virtues  of  many  of  his  followers  and 
martyrs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  resolves  the  whole  into 
mere  myth  or  fiible,  which,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  can  have  no 
claim  uj)on  the  judgment,  no  hold  upon  the  conscience,  and  no 
influence  upon  the  conduct,  and  is  thus  all  the  more  dangerous 
for  a.ssuming  a  form  and  wearing  a  costume  less  likely  to  shock 
men’s  prejudices,  prepossessions,  and  convictions.  It  appeals 
to  your  pride  o  f  intellect,  and  tells  you  that  you  have  reason  to 
guide  you,  ami  have  no  need  of  revelation.  It  points  you  to 
the  achievements  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  loftily  asks  the 
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(luestion,  Whether,  if  man’s  reason  can  work  such  wonders  as 
these,  it  cannot  guide  his  conduct  and  be  sufficient  for  all 
moral  purposes  1  It  addresses  itself  to  your  /o?>e  of  freedom, 
and  invites  you  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority  and  the 
trammels  of  great  names,  and  walk  abroad  redeemed  from  the 
fetters  of  superstition  by  the  irresistible  power  of  free  inquiry. 
It  speaks  to  your  love  of  pleasure,  and  incites  you  to  burst 
tlirongh  the  restraints  which  rigid  moralists  and  ascetic  divines 
would  impose  upon  the  gratification  of  instincts  and  appetites 
implanted  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  our  nature  to  be  in¬ 
dulged.  It  points  you,  as  it  did  Eve,  by  the  finger  of  Satan, 
its  great  teacher,  to  the  blushing,  tempting  forbidden  fruit 
w’ith  the  daring  question,  “  Hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  1  ”  It  is  specious,  plausible,  per¬ 
suasive. 

Aud  then  like  it,  as  the  shadow  is  to  the  sub.stance,  is  false 
philosophy.  Indeed  it  is  almost  difficult  to  distinguish  these 
in  the  present  age.  Recollect,  w'e  call  for  no  crusade  against 
lihilosophy.  If  by  this  w'e  mean  the  science  of  first  i)rinciples, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  wliich  investigates  the  primary  gr  ounds, 
and  determines  the  fundamental  certainty  of  human  knowledge 
generally,  there  can  be  nothing  in  such  a  term  to  fright  us 
from  our  propriety,  or  to  excite  any  alarm  for  the  security  of 
religion.  A  sound  philosophy  must  ever  Ire  in  harmony  with 
a  sound  theolog}'.  It  is  only  against  “  a  idiilosofrliy  falsely 
so  called”  w'e  would  caution  and  defend  you.  And  of  this 
there  is  a  superabundance  in  the  present  day  ;  the  press  teems 
with  it,  and  much  of  our  literature  is  saturated  with  it.  Less 
honest,  and  therefore  more  dangerous,  than  avowed  and  un¬ 
concealed  infidelity,  it  does  not  rudely  assail  Christianity  and 
proclaim  it  false,  but  haughtily  declares  it  obsolete.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  progressive  developments  of  science,  it  in¬ 
sinuates  that  religion  is  subject  to  the  same  changes,  and  is 
susceptible  of  the  same  advance  and  improvement,  as  other 
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matters  of  inquiry  ; — that  however  good  and  even  tme  in  some 
of  its  main  facts  it  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  promul¬ 
gation,  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  that  the  world  has  out¬ 
grown  the  systems  of  its  infancy.  In  the  manhood  of  any 
species,  pure  reason  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  alt  moral  as  well  as 
in  all  physical  truth. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  this  is  only  another  and  a  still 
more  deceptive  phase  of  infidelity.  Christianity  is  a  sys 
tern  intended  and  adapted  for  all  time  and  for  all  states  of 
society  ;  and  any  attempt  to  confine  its  application  to  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  w’orld,  is  not  only  to  defeat  its  design,  but  in 
fact  to  deny  its  existence  altogether  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 
But  how  flattering  an  idea  i.s  it  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our 
intellect,  to  be  told  that  loe,  in  tliis  generation,  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  intellectual  maturity  ;  that  we  are  the  adults  of 
human  nature  ;  that  we  are  the  full-blown  flowers  of  the  race, 
and  can  do  without  those  helps  w  hich  w'ere  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  infants  and  the  buds  of  humanity. 

Here  then  is  the  danger  of  the  thinking  and  reflective  youth 
of  this  age  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  danger  of  the  age.  They  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  the  delusions  of  Popery  or  of 
Puseyism,  wliich  appeal  more  to  the  imaginative  and  tlie  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive,  as  by  matters  which  throw  their  spell  over  the 
intellect,  and  fascinate  the  understanding  by  the  potency  of  false 
logic  and  metaphysics.  The  English  mind,  in  matters  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  is,  to  a  wide  extent,  being  now  operated  upon  by  that 
of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  tliat  operation,  I  regret  to  say, 
is,  so  far  as  regards  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  perni¬ 
cious  in  the  extreme.  It  is  against  these  evils  I  am  anxious 
to  guard  you.  Conceive  what  is  involved  in  either  avowed  or 
concealed  infidelity.  Look  at  it  as  it  really  is  ;  tear  from  it 
the  mask  with  which  it  would  conceal  its  hideous  visage  ;  strip 
off  from  it  the  meretricious  dress  with  w  hich  it  would  cover  its 
misshapen  form, — and  say  if  it  be  not  a  monster  from  w'hich 
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you  should  recoil  with  abhorrence,  as  the  enemy  of  all  virtue 
and  all  happiness. 

What  a  miserable  man,  if  he  give  himself  up  fully  to  the 
influence  of  his  principles,  is  an  avowed  unbeliever  in  revelation  1 
He  knows  no  race  of  beings,  nor  any  individual  being,  better 
than  himself,  whom  he  knows  to  be  not  only  imperfect  but  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  nor  any  world  happier  than  that  which  he  inhabits,  and 
which  he  is  convinced  by  experience  is  a  vale  of  tears.  To  him 
God  is  but  a  name  ;  salvation  a  fable  ;  heaven  a  dream  ;  im¬ 
mortality  a  delusion.  He  knows  not  whence  he  came,  nor 
whither  he  is  going ;  from  darkness  he  issued,  and  into  dark¬ 
ness  he  is  soon  to  vanish.  He  has  no  authoritative  rule  of 
virtue  for  his  conduct  ;  no  relief  in  trouble,  no  hope  in  death. 
He  is  tossed  upon  an  ocean  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;  and 
amidst  the  roaring  of  the  tempest  and  the  raging  of  the  billows, 
sees  no  friendly  beacon,  no  haven  of  safety ;  no,  nothing  but 
the  black  and  frowning  rocks  of  annihilation,  against  which  his 
frail  bark  must  soon  dash,  and  be  lost  for  ever.  An  infidel, 
then,  cannot  be  a  happy  man  ;  at  least  cannot  be  made  so  by 
his  principles  :  it  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  things, 
and  a  monstnnis  incongruity,  if  he  could.  His  heart  may  be 
petrified  by  stoicism  to  a  stone,  till  he  is  past  feeling  ;  or  he 
may  be  merry  and  jovial  ;  but  it  is  often  the  feigned  merri¬ 
ment  of  a  timid  boy  in  piissing  through  a  churchyard,  whistling 
to  keep  his  spirits  up,  and  chase  away  his  fears  ;  or  whatever 
enjoyment  he  may  have  comes  from  other  sources  than  his 
opinions,  for  the.se  can  yield  him  none,  for  his  creed  is  made  up 
of  negations.  To  look  for  happiness  from  infidelity,  therefore, 
is  to  exiMJct  sunlwams  from  shades,  and  the  cheerful  light  of 
day  from  midnight  gloom.  And  as  an  infidel  cannot,  upon  and 
by  his  own  princifdes  be  a  luippy  man,  so  neither  can  he  be  a 
holy  one,  nor  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  vir¬ 
tuous  one.  He  may  not  be  absolutely  vicious  and  profligate  : 
many  infidels  arc  not ;  though  it  is  no  libel  against  the  school 
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of  infidelity  to  affirm  that  many  of  its  pupils  have  become  pro¬ 
ficients  in  sin.  We  say  of  the  infidel’s  morality,  as  we  have 
already  said  of  his  enjoyment,  that  in  whatever  degree  he  po.s- 
sesses  any,  it  comes  not  from  his  principles,  but  from  other  and 
extraneous  sources.  He  must  step  beyond  his  creed  for  both, 
fir  that  can  supply  neither.  Infidelity  supplies  no  basis,  no 
materials,  no  cement,  no  plan  for  erecting  a  system  of  morality. 
It  furnishes  neither  laws,  models,  motives,  nor  obligations.  It 
destroys  responsibility  ;  extinguishes  conscience  ;  reduces  virtue 
to  a  matter  of  tiiste  ;  and  vice,  either  to  the  inevitable  result 
of  circumstances,  or  to  a  calculation  of  chances  fir  escape  from 
its  consequences.  As  infidelity,  it  teaches  nothing  but  to  con¬ 
test  all  principles  and  to  adopt  none ;  and  transvenoms  the 
natural  thirst  after  truth  into  the  hydrophobia  of  a  homeless 
and  incurable  scepticism.  “As  mere  animalism  and  {itheism, 
it  completes  the  ravage  and  ruin  of  man,  which,  in  its  preceding 
forms,  it  has  successfully  begun.  It  now'  holds  out  the  rank 
Circtean  draught,  and  sends  the  deluded  wretches  who  are  al¬ 
lured  to  taste  it,  to  bristle  and  wallow  with  the  swine,  to  play 
tricks  with  the  monkey,  to  rage  and  rend  witli  the  tigers,  and 
then  when  death  has  done  its  work,  to  putrify  into  nothing, 
w  ith  the  herd  of  kindred  brutes.” 

Settle  it  therefire  in  your  minds,  as  a  maxim  never  to  be 
effaced  or  forgotten,  that  atheism,  the  extreme  of  infidelity,  is 
a  soil  barren  of  virtue  and  fertile  of  sin  ;  hostile  to  every 
useful  restraint  and  every  virtuous  affection  ;  which,  leaving 
nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nothing  before  us  to  awaken 
fear,  and  nothing  around  us  to  generate  tenderness,  wages  war 
w  ith  heaven  and  earth — its  first  object  being  to  dethrone  God, 
its  next  to  destroy  man.  Does  not  a  thrill  of  horror  come 
over  you  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  in  danger  of  giving  up 
the  Bible,  and  all  its  sources  of  happiness  and  holiness,  for  this 
system  of  dark  and  cruel  negations  1  May  such  an  exclamation 
as  this  be  called  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  your  soul :  God 
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forbid  that  I  should  ever  become  an  infidel !  Amen  to  tlnit 
prayer. 

I  hasten  then  to  describe  your  l)est  and  surest  preservative 
from  this  awful  eclipse  of  your  moral  principles — and  that  is, 
spiritual  religion.  You  want  a  shield  :  here  it  is.  By 
spiritual  religion,  I  mean  the  religion  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
as  opposed  to  a  mere  attendance  upon  outward  forms,  or  the 
mere  profession  of  theoretic  principles.  Kcligion — the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament — is  not  a  mere  hereditary  something 
received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers,  the  performance  of  a 
round  of  ceremonies,  or  the  adoption  of  certain  articles  of  faith  ; 
it  is  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
supreme  love  to  God,  and  practical  benevolence  to  man  ;  all 
sjjringing  out  of  a  principle  of  Divine  life  implanted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul.  It  is  a  new  and  holy  vitality ;  the 
highest  kind  of  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  a 
Divine  spark,  which,  though  now  but  as  the  smoking  fiax, 
shall,  when  all  that  hinders  its  ignition  is  removed,  burst  into 
a  pure  bright  flame,  trembling,  yet  rising  in  continual  aspira¬ 
tions  to  its  Eternal  Source. 

I  shall  now  point  out  in  what  way  this  will  be  a  preservative 
from  the  snares  of  infidelity  and  the  seductions  of  false 
jihilosophy. 

1.  By  puttwg  us  in  the  best  positio7i,  and  giving  us  the 
greatest  advantages  for  examining  the  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity. — It  is  the  boast  and  glory  of  our  holy  religion, 
that  it  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  evidence,  and  does  not  demand 
belief  without  affording,  not  only  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant 
it,  but  to  render  unltelief  unreasonable  and  criminal.  This  is 
assumed  in  the  present  lecture,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
you  that  spiritual  religion  will  place  you  in  the  most  favourable 
position  to  judge  correctly  of  the  evidence  which  sustains  our 
faith.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  our  fallen  condition  the 
heart,  instead  of  being  always  led  by  the  judgment,  is  some- 
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times  its  leader  ;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  the  state  of  the 
heart,  like  coloured  glass,  affects  tlie  rays  of  light  which  come 
to  the  eye,  and  changes  them  into  its  own  hue.  How 
momentous  then  is  it  that  the  heart  should  Im?  holy,  in  order 
tliat  the  rays  of  truth  should  come  to  it  in  their  own  clear 
white  light.  Our  Lord  has  adverted  to  this  when  he  says, 
“  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God.”  Disposition,  in  the  case  of  moral  truth, 
is  the  best  means  for  coming  to  a  right  conclusion.  The  power 
of  prejudice  to  mislead  the  judgment  is  proverbial,  and  may 
become  so  strong  as  to  be  invincible  by  any  amount  of 
evidence  ;  for  be  it  recollected  that  conviction  does  not  follow 
according  to  the  amount  of  evidence  submitted,  but  to  the 
amount  candidly  considered  and  weighed. 

“  Convince  a  man  against  his  will, 

He’s  of  the  same  opinion  still.” 

Now  the  infidel  does  not  wish  to  be  convinced,  and  to  him 
the  liglit  of  evidence  is  but  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  weak 
disordered  eye,  which  is  the  more  offensive  according  as  it  is 
more  ijowerful  and  abundant.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
prcpos.sessioiis  destroy  impartiality  no  less  than  prejudices. 
Granted  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  can  be 
none,  as  absolute  impartiality  ;  if  there  be  no  bias  for  the 
truth,  there  must  be  a  bias  of  some  kind  and  some  degree 
against  it.  There  ought  not  to  be  impartiality  :  for  Christi¬ 
anity  comes  to  us,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  science,  a  thing 
only  appealing  to  the  judgment ;  it  addre.sses  itself  also  to  the 
heart.  It  is  not  only  truth,  but  moral  truth — truth  in  the 
angel,  yea  godlike,  form  of  goodness  :  to  be  indifferent  to  it  is 
to  be  erimiiial,  and  therefore  to  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  its 
truth  is  a  right  and  proper  state  of  mind.  This  is  the  very 
state  which  sjiiritual  religion  imparts.  It  rids  the  heart  of 
those  prejudices  which  rise  like  thick  fogs  and  dark  clouds  into 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  judgment,  obscuring  tlie  glorious  orb  of 
truth,  and  shutting  out  the  light  of  evidence  from  tlie  mind. 
It  is  the  eye  of  goodness  only  that  can  clearly  see  the  light  of 
moral  truth.  To  him  whose  moral  vision  has  been  purified 
from  the  scales  of  sin  and  })rejudice,  at  the  fount  of  regenerat¬ 
ing  grace,  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  prophecy  M  ill  appear 
little  short  of  actual  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  The  arguments  of  our  great  Mriters  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  M  ill  apijcar  radiant  as  sunbeams,  and  sound  in 
the  ears  of  jiiety  like  responses  from  a  Divine  oracle.  The 
film  has  been  removed  from  the  dhsordered  eye,  and  the  mild 
and  silvery  light  of  truth  comes  unobstructed  into  the  soul  ; 
and  the  ear  is  unstopped  from  prejudice  to  listen  to  its  melli- 
lluous  voice,  speaking  by  such  M  riters  as  Paley,  Butler,  and 
Chalmers.  Thus  the  religious  man  is  not  only  prepared  to  see 
the  beauty  of  Christian  truth  M’hen  she  lifts  up  the  veil,  but 
to  estimate  her  claims  to  a  heavenly  origin  and  a  Divine 
authority. 

2.  Recoll(‘ct,  That  spiritual  religion  adds  another  proof  to 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  different  from  them  in  its 
kind,  and  more  conclusive  still  in  its  demonstration  ;  I  mean, 
tleat  which  is  derived  from  experience. — Spiritual  religion  adds 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  that  of  external  testimony. 
“  He  that  believeth  hath  the  M’itness  in  him.-^elf.”  He  has 
undergone  a  great  inMard  moral  renovation,  M'hich  to  his  en¬ 
tire  conviction  nothing  short  of  a  Divine  poMer  could  have 
efiected.  His  vicM’s,  emotions,  tastes,  and  habits  are  all  altered. 
An  entire  change  has  come  over  him.  His  moral  self  is  renewed. 
He  is  the  same  identical  man,  but  he  is  still  a  new  creature. 
Xow  here  is  poivei — M  ondrous  poM  cr.  If  Christianity  be  false, 
it  is  M-eak,  for  feebleness  is  essential  to  falsehood  ;  but  here  is 
jjOM'er.  And  here,  too,  is  beauty — even  the  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness  ;  and  there  is  no  loveliness  in  heaven  or  earth  like  this. 
Holiness  is  the  seraph’s  charm,  the  very  glory  of  Deity.  God 
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has  nothing  greater  or  better  in  his  own  infinite  excellence 
than  lioliness  ;  it  w  that  jxtr  excellence.  Now  tliis  holiness  is 
wrought  into  the  soul  in  tlie  grejit  change  which  brings  there 
personal  religion.  How,  I  again  ask,  can  this  be,  if  Christi¬ 
anity  be  false,  for  falseiiood  is  itself  moral  deforinity  1  The 
real  Christian,  who  knows  his  inner  self,  who  traces  the  work¬ 
ing  of  his  own  mind,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  his  own 
character,  realizes  a  workmanship  wliieh  is  not,  cannot  be, 
Imman.  He  has  known  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  soul — the 
creation  of  a  new  moral  being  ;  and  who  can  create  or  raise 
tlie  dead  but  Cod  ?  He  is  in  himself  therefore  a  seal  to  the 
trutli  of  the  gospel.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  prove  to 
1dm  by  argument  that  honey  is  not  sweet,  as  to  induce  him  to 
think  the  gospel  is  a  falsehood  :  in  each  case  he  replies,  “  I 
know  better  j  I  have  tasted  it.”  Arguments  are  employed 
against  his  faith  which  he  may  not  have  dialectic  skill  enough 
to  rebut  ;  sophisms  may  be  advanced  which  he  may  not  be 
able  to  expose  ;  and  fallacies  may  be  employed  which  he  may 
not  have  sutticient  expertness  to  detect ;  and  if  his  faith  stood 
merely  on  external  and  historic  ground  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  falling  :  but  his  faith  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  exi)eriencc,  in  the  jtower  of  the  inward  witness.  His 
spiritual  religion  stands  by  him  even  when  his  logic  fails.  He 
casts  out  the  anchor  of  his  heart,  which,  with  its  chain-cable, 
still  holds  fast  the  strong  ground  of  revelation,  when  other 
matters  fail,  and  enables  him  to  ride  out  the  storm,  and  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  con¬ 
science. 

Recollect,  I  am  not  umlerrating  the  value  of  historic  proof. 
Christianity  is  affluent  and  mighty  in  this  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  incredulity  of  infidelity  is  the  excess  of  credulity  ;  and  its 
boasted  philoso|)hy  the  extreme  of  irrationality — which  must 
be  set  down  as  at  oj)cn  war  against  all  the  laws  of  a  sound 
logic.  I  am  not  speaking  lightly  of  the  wonderful  productions 
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of  Butler,  Paley,  and  Chalmers — that  grand  artillery  on  the 
heights  of  our  Zion,  which  has  carried  such  discomfiture  and  de¬ 
feat  into  the  trenches  and  the  armies  of  the  Ijesieging  foes  ;  but 
still  I  remind  you  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  and  to  multi¬ 
tudes  above  all  this,  there  is  the  inward  witness  which  every 
tnie  believer  carries  in  his  own  bosom,  and  which  to  him  is 
always  nearer  at  hand,  and  may  often  be  of  more  service  than 
the  ablest  productions  of  the  mightiest  champions  of  our 
faith. 

In  the  possession  of  this  spiritual  religion,  then,  you  carry 
aiwut  with  you  always  and  everywhere  the  means  of  safety  ;  it 
will  be  a  shield  and  helmet  and  breastplate,  if  not  a  sword. 
You  will  escape  unhurt  from  the  laughter  of  the  humorist, 
the  shafts  of  the  witty,  and  the  keenest  arguments  of  the 
dialectician  ;  and,  in  the  triumphant  language  of  Watts,  will 
exclaim  : — 

“  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise 
Assault  my  faith  with  treachero\is  art  ; 

I’d  call  them  vanity  and  lies, 

And  bind  the  gospel  to  my  heart.” 

3.  Spiritual  religion  will  protect  you  by  tlte  happiness  ivhich 
it  affords. — Man  is  created  with  a  capacity  for  bliss,  and  an 
instinctive  desire  after  it  ;  and  it  would  not  accord  witli  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  have  created  an  appetite  for 
the  gratification  of  which  he  has  made  no  provision.  You  and 
all  other  sentient,  or  at  any  rate  rational,  creatures  long  to  be 
happy.  Tills  is  a  rational  self-love  ;  an  instinct,  not  a  virtue  ; 
a  necessary  propensity,  not  a  moral  excellence.  What  can  a 
man  have  more,  what  can  he  desire  le.ss,'than  happine.ss  ?  Yet 
how  ignorant  are  most  men  of  its  nature,  and  of  course  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  !  The  beautiful  passage  from  the  book  of 
Job,  already  quoted,  is  as  true  in  application  to  happiness  as 
it  is  to  wi.sdom,  for  in  fact  the  wisdom  there  si)()keu  of,  and 
true  felicity,  are  identical. 
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But  what  is  liappiness  ?  Xot  mere  amusement,  gratifica¬ 
tion,  pleasure,  merriment,  at  least  as  these  terms  are  usually 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse ;  these  refer  to  the  senses,  the 
imagination,  the  intellectual  tastes — the  mere  laughter-loving 
propensities  of  our  nature  ;  and  know  ye  not,  have  ye  not  ex¬ 
perienced,  that  under  the  brilliant  covering,  the  gay  exterior  of 
all  these,  there  may  be  the  never-dying  worm  gnawing  at  the 
heart  and  itreyiiig  upon  the  peace  ?  It  is  recorded,  and  by  him¬ 
self  too,  of  that  once  licentious  libertine,  but  afterwards  saintly 
soldier.  Colonel  Gardiner,  that  when  by  general  consent  he  was 
comi)limented  as  “  the  happy  rake,”  he  was  inwardly,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  deceptive  ai)pearancc,  so  perfectly  miserable,  that 
he  envied  the  dog  which  crouched  at  his  feet.  As  another,  and 
a  still  more  striking  proof  tliat  pleasure  and  happiness  are  not 
convertible  terms,  think  of  that  unhappy  man — for  such  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  genius, 
and  his  fame — whose  name  is  the  boast  of  modern  poets,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  lament  of  religion  and  morality  :  that 
gifted  nobleman,  who  prostituted  his  muse  to  the  embraces  of 
infidelity,  and,  as  the  result  of  such  a  union,  has  left  us  a  siren 
oft'spring,  which,  by  their  fascinating  strains,  have  lured  multi¬ 
tudes  to  destruction,  and  who  unhappy  victims  !-  seemed  to 
think  it  a  compensation  for  the  wreck  of  their  immortal  hopes 
to  expire  on  the  shores  of  genius  and  in  the  raptures  of  jwetry. 
Even  when  listening  to  the  melody  of  his  wondrous  verses,  we 
hear  perpetually  the  under-sounds  of  a  groaning  heart,  as  if  God 
would  show  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  bosom,  in  the  wretchedness  of  the  man  who  assailed  it 
by  the  united  powers  of  infidelity  and  poetry.  Shade  of  Byron, 
0  that  thou  hadst  known  the  truth  of  the  inspired  volume  ! 
thou  too  wouldst  have  been  happy,  and  tliy  muse  would  have 
risen  upon  the  wings  of  faith  to  a  far  sublimer  height  than  it 
ever  reached,  and  have  placed  thee  second  to  our  great  Milton  ! 

Happiness  is  that  calm,  serene  enjoyment,  of  which  the  seat 
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and  centre  are  the  head,  which  gives  contentment  to  the  desires, 
and  is  maintained  under  the  smile  of  conscience,  and  tlie  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  judgment.  And  where,  but  in  tnie  experimental 
religion,  can  this  be  found  ?  And  I  appeal  with  confidence  to 
those  of  you  who  have  tasted  it,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  there  ? 
Christianity  lighted  on  our  sorrow-stricken,  weeping  world,  as 
a  seraph  from  the  land  of  bliss,  bringing  witli  her  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  pjiradise  of  God,  tlie  leaves  of 
which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Her  eye  beams  with 
mercy  on  suffering  humanity ;  her  voice  utters  tlie  music  of  con¬ 
solation  ;  her  soft  hand  wipes  away  our  tears ;  and  the  ways 
into  which  she  leads  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  her  paths 
are  jieace.  She  forbids  us  the  fruit  of  no  tree  but  what,  how¬ 
ever  blushing  and  tempting  it  may  appear,  contains  poison,  and 
supplies  us  with  no  gratification  but  what  is  as  salulirious  as  it 
is  pleasant.  She  gives  to  the  understanding  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  truth,  to  the  heart  the  enjoyment  of  the  chief  good. 
By  the  pardon  of  our  sins  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  she  purifies  and  pacifies  the  conscience  ;  by  regene¬ 
ration  and  sanctification,  she  breaks  the  slavery  and  calms  the 
turbulence  of  tlie  passions,  and  brings  us  under  the  gentle  sway 
of  true  holine.ss  ;  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  she  helps  us  to  maintain  communion  with  the  Fatlier 
of  our  spirits  ;  and  by  fiiith  and  hope,  she  instructs  us  to  anti- 
cijiate  and  prejiare  for  a  glorious  immortality.  She  is  our  guar 
dial!  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  our  guide  amidst  the  intricacies 
of  life,  our  companion  in  solitude,  and  our  nurse  in  sickness. 
She  will  tread  with  us  that  dark  and  gloomy  vale  where  no  other 
friend  can  be  near,  and  will  then  waft  us  on  her  more  than 
angel  wings  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal — the  Fountain  of  life. 

Arc  these  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  or  mere  asser¬ 
tion  and  declamation  1  Will  not  your  own  happy  exjieriencc 
verify  what  I  have  said  1  Here,  then, — here,  I  exultiiigly  say, 
— here  is  your  defence,  your  be.st  defence  against  the  snares  of 
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infidelity.  Will  you  relinquish  all  this  ?  And  for  what  1  When 
infidelity  solieits  you  to  give  up  your  religion,  ask  the  tempter 
what  he  has  to  give  you  in  return.  Your  prudence,  as  well 
as  your  principle,  should  inquire  what  he  has  to  offer  you  in 
the  way  of  compensation  for  tlie  peace  that  passeth  understand¬ 
ing — the  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  What 
secrets  of  bliss  has  he  acquired,  and  what  elements  has  he  dis¬ 
covered,  more  substantial  and  more  satisfying  tlian  quietness 
of  conscience,  purity  of  heart,  holiness  of  life,  communion  witli 
God,  tlie  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  1 
“  Miserable  man  !  he  is  proud  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance ; 
is  in  love  with  universal  disorder,  whose  happiness  is  involved 
in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  witness  to  his  designs,  and  who 
is  at  ease,  only  because  he  supposes  himself  an  inliabitant  of  a 
forsaken  and  fiUherless  world  !  ” 

Will  you  quit  the  region  of  pure,  solid,  sublime  delight,  to 
which  religion  has  led  you,  to  wander  in  the  gloom  and  deso¬ 
late  waste  of  a  cold  and  heartless  philosophy  ?  Will  you  push 
out  of  this  quiet  haven  and  from  these  still  waters,  to  be  tosse<l 
upon  the  unquiet  ocean  of  scepticism,  and  wrecked  at  last  upon 
the  shores  of  unbelief  ?  Will  you  turn  from  this  garden  of  the 
Lord,  this  paradise  of  God,  where  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits  w  hich  his  rays  have  ripened  and  which 
he  still  continues  to  gild,  to  wander  in  the  dark  night  of 
unbelief,  amidst  the  bogs  of  endless  doubt,  and  in  chase  of  the 
wild-fires  of  a  false  and  doubtful  philosophy  1  No,  no  ;  every 
conviction  of  your  judgment,  every  yearning  of  your  heart, 
every  dictate  of  your  conscience,  every  recollection  of  the  past, 
and  every  anticipation  of  the  futiire,  says  “  No.”  It  would  be 
like  exchanging  the  tree  of  life  for  the  vine  of  Sodom,  whose 
grapes  are  gall  and  its  clusters  bitter  ;  and  turning  from  the 
river  of  life,  clear  {is  crj'stal,  that  proceedeth  from  tlie  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb,  to  lap  the  dark  and  filthy  puddle  that 
oozes  from  the  slime-pits  of  human  depravity,  and  stagnates  in 
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the  gutters  of  sensualit}'  and  vice.  These  two  simple  questions 
are,  and  will  be,  I  believe,  found  a  sufficient  protection  to  you 
from  the  dangers  which  surround  you  :  “  What  shall  I  lose  by 
giving  up  Christianity  1  and  what  shall  I  gain  by  embracing 
infidelity  ?  ”  Ah,  what — what  indeed  ? 

4.  S/iiritital  reliffion  produces  deep  humility,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  tluit  pride  of  intellect  which  gives  so  strong  a  bins  and 
produces  so  powerful  a  jmgtensity  to  infidelity  and  false  philo¬ 
sophy. — It  was  pride,  in  all  probability,  which  occasioned  the 
fall  and  expulsion  from  heaven  of  the  sinning  angels  ;  it  was 
pride  of  intellect  which  laid  our  race  in  mins  ;  it  was  pride 
which  formed  the  character  of  the  first  murderer  ;  from  pride 
of  intellect  sjjrung  originally  the  whole  system  of  idolatry  ;  and 
infidelity  and  false  philosophy  can  boast  no  higher  or  better 
parent.  It  is  the  boast  of  infidels  that  their  reason  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  morality  and  religion,  and  they  need 
not  the  aids  of  a  revelation  from  God.  Presumptuous  confi¬ 
dence  !  But,  alas  !  how  seductive  and  how  prevalent  !  What 
is  it  but  man  deifying  himself,  and  falling  down  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  his  own  reason  1  Now,  the  very  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  directly  opposed  to  all  this.  Its  first  lesson  is 
humility,  its  second  humility,  its  third  humility. 

Distinguishing  between  self-degradation  and  self-exaltation, 
religion  leads  us  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing  are  not  only  given,  but  sustained  in  all  their  exercises, 
by  God,  and  therefore  cherishes  a  spirit  of  dei)endence  upon 
him  ;  and  while  it  leaves  ample  room  for  the  exerci.se  of  reason, 
in  the  way  of  discovery  and  invention  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  the  arts,  admonishes  its  possessors  that  reason  is  at  once  too 
feeble  and  too  cornipt  to  be  a  guide  in  place  of  religion.  It 
reminds  us  that  reason,  once  a  sun,  is  now  a  meteor,  partaking 
of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  needing  a  conductor  at 
every  step  of  our  course,  and  calls  upon  us,  in  lowliness,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  confidence,  to  give  ourselves  up  to  a  safer  leadership. 
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And  besides  this,  spiritu.al  reli"iou  makes  a  man  intimately 
aapiainted  with  himself ;  it  leads  him  into  the  interior  of  his 
own  soul,  and  there  discloses  to  him  such  weaknesses  as  make 
him  distrust  himself,  and  furnishes  the  recollection  of  so  many 
humbling  failures,  and  so  many  painful  chastisements  of  his 
own  undue  reliance  upon  himself,  that  he  is  prei)ared  to  follow 
the  inspired  injunction,  not  to  lean  to  his  own  understanding, 
and  most  freely  and  fully  to  admit  its  declaration,  that  “  He 
that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.” 

And  what  is  the  practical  expression  and  demonstration  of 
his  humility  1  A  constant  habit  of  earnest  i)rayer.  Humility 
is  the  emotion  of  which  prayer  is  the  expression.  Humility  is 
the  devotion  of  the  heart,  prayer  that  of  the  lip.  Humility 
is  the  feeling  of  dependence,  jjrayer  is  its  language.  Prayer  is 
more  constantly  and  necessarily  connected  with  spiritual  religion 
than  speech  is  with  natural  life  ;  there  may  l)e  natural  mutes, 
there  can  be  no  spiritual  ones.  The  ear  of  the  renewed  soul 
is  never  closed  nor  its  tongue  ever  silent.  Prayer  is  not  only  our 
duty,  but  it  is  our  honour  and  our  privilege  ;  for  it  is  the  con¬ 
verse  of  man  with  God,  the  intercourse  of  the  finite  spirit  with 
the  Infinite,  the  coming  of  the  child  of  grace  and  heir  of  glory 
into  the  presence  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Prayer  is  placing 
ourselves  under  the  outstretched  arm  of  Omnipotence,  entering 
the  secret  jdace  of  the  Almighty  ;  it  is  in  fact  putting  on  the 
power  of  God  as  a  shield,  and  taking  hold  of  his  might.  No¬ 
where  has  infidelity,  with  all  its  plausibilities,  less  weight  ; 
nowhere  has  Christianity,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  incompre¬ 
hensibilities,  more  power  than  when  both  are  contemplated 
together  by  an  act  of  devotion  in  the  light  of  God’s  counten¬ 
ance. 

Give  yourselves,  my  respected  friend.s,  to  prayer ;  be  not 
ashamed  of  the  exercise.  Ashamed  !  Were  an  archangel  to 
become  incarnate,  he  would  account  it  not  only  his  bounden 
duty,  but  his  highest  honour,  to  pray.  Conceal  not,  atten)i)t 
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not  to  conceal,  the  fact — that  you  pray.  It  may  be  desirable, 
and  is,  in  order  to  prevent  distraction,  to  be  quite  alone  ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be,  neglect  not  to  bend  your  knee  before  your 
companions.  You  know  not  the  influence  such  an  act  may 
have  upon  others.  If  the  present  lecturer  has  a  right  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  real  Christian  ;  if  he  has  been  of  any  service  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  has  attained  to  any  usefulness  in  the 
Church  of  Clirist,  he  owes  it  in  the  way  of  means  and  instru¬ 
mentality  to  the  sight  of  a  companion,  who  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  bending  his  knees  in  prayer  on  retiring  to  rest. 
That  scene,  so  unostentatious  and  yet  so  unconcealed,  roused 
my  slumbering  conscience,  sent  an  arrow  to  my  heart ;  for 
though  I  had  been  religiously  educated,  I  had  restrained  prayer, 
and  cast  off  the  fear  of  God  ;  my  convemion  to  God  followed, 
and  soon  afterwards  my  entrance  upon  college  studies  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  rolled  away 
since  then,  with  all  its  multitudinous  events  ;  but  that  little 
chamber,  that  humble  couch,  that  praying  youth,  are  still  pre¬ 
sent  to  my  imagination,  and  will  never  be  forgotten,  even 
amidst  the  splendour  of  heaven,  and  through  the  ages  of  eternity. 

5.  /  may  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  real  religion  tvill 
preserve  you  from  that  line  of  conduct  which  creates  a  predis- 
/msition  to  infidelity,  and  which  may  Ite  said  to  render  it  desir¬ 
able. — I  would  be  far  from  attirming  that  infidelity  is  in  every 
case  taken  as  an  opiate  to  lull  the  pain  of  a  conscience,  wounded 
and  tormented  by  a  recollection  of  guilt,  or  adopted  as  a  license 
for  a  career  of  iniquity  ;  but  I  know  that  this  has  often  hap¬ 
pened,  and  how  natural  is  it  that  it  should  be  so  !  Infidelity 
is  the  enemy  of  virtue  and  the  friend  of  vice — to  the  former  it 
yields  no  assistance,  and  upon  the  latter  it  imposes  no  restraint. 
Without  revelation  it  has  no  laws  for  morals  ;  without  God,  no 
authority  ;  without  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
no  motives,  or  none  of  sufficient  power  to  resist  the  temptations 
by  which  it  is  assailed. 
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Numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  young  men  who,  though 
not  religious,  were  for  a  while  generally  correct  in  their  conduct ; 
but  for  want  of  religion  to  be  the  guide  and  the  guard  of  their 
youth,  they  have  fiillen  into  temptiition,  and  then,  under  the 
reproaches  of  an  awakened  conscience,  have  called  in  the  aid 
of  infidelity  or  a  false  philosophy  to  stifle  remorse,  and  to 
acquire  confidence  to  go  forward  in  the  career  of  iniquity  ;  just 
like  the  wretch  who,  after  some  great  crime,  quaffs  the  brandy, 
which  is  to  produce  oblivion  of  the  past  and  courage  for  the 
future.  Thus  infidelity  was  a  matter  of  convenience  to  get  rid 
of  all  that  appertains  to  conscience,  responsibility,  and  eternity ; 
it  was  called  in  to  draw  a  cloud  over  the  handwriting  which 
came  forth  upon  the  wall  against  them  ;  and  to  act  as  a  charm 
to  lay  the  ghosts  of  their  sins,  and  dismiss  the  spectral  forms 
of  retributive  justice,  which  visited  them  at  the  midnight  hour, 
and  made  darkness  and  solitude  intolerable. 

Religion  will  preserve  you  from  all  this :  you  will  have  no 
vice  which  shall  give  you  an  interest  in  infidelity,  and  make 
you  ^vish  the  Bible  were  not  true  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  alreaily  considered,  in  the  calm  and  holy  pleasure  which  it 
imi)arts,  and  in  the  boundless  prospects  of  immortal  glory  which 
it  opens  before  you,  it  will,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  by  which 
it  convinces  the  judgment,  entwine  itself  around  your  heart  by 
all  these  toils  of  enjoyment,  whieh,  though  soft  as  silk,  will  be 
strong  as  adamant. 

G.  Once  more  :  Religion  ivill  mike  ynxi  jmtient  under  the 
difficulties  with  which  Divine  truth,  like  every  other  system,  is 
attended,  and  tvilling,  on  the  ground  of  its  own  evidence,  to 
receive  it,  notwithstanding  many  things  you  cannot  now  explain  ; 
because  of  the  assured  prospect  it  presents  of  a  state  where  all 
these  difficulties  will  he  cleared  up. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that,  on  all  questions  which  are  to  be 
settled  by  monal  evidence,  there  will  be  difficulties,  which  for  a 
while  shall  perplex  the  inquiries  of  the  acutest,  or  elude  the 
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grat^p  of  the  profoundest  intellects  ;  and  it  is  no  less  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  these  difficulties  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
subject  is  remote  from  the  ordinary  spliere  of  investigation,  and 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  human  thought.  Wh.at  then  might 
not  be  expected  to  be  the  deep  mysteries,  tlie  awful  iuconipre- 
heasibilities,  and  the  perplexities  to  man’s  limited  intellect,  on 
such  subjects  as  a  revelation  concerning  the  nature,  the  attri¬ 
butes,  the  plans,  and  the  will  of  tlie  eternal  God  :  the  mode  of 
communicating  his  mind  to  us  ;  the  plan  of  human  salvation 
settled  in  accordance  wdth  the  principles  of  a  Divine  moral 
government ;  man’s  responsibilities,  and  a  future  and  eternal 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  1  Difficulties  on  such  a  sub 
ject  !  They  are  its  natural  and  necessary  attendants ;  they 
are  the  cloud-shadows  of  these  momentous  truths,  which  are 
thrown  by  the  light  of  heaven  shining  upon  them.  Startled  at 
difficulties  !  He  is  the  most  irrational  of  men,  notwithstanding 
his  boast  of  free,  untrammelled  intellect,  who  imagines  a  re¬ 
velation  could  be  given  from  God  which  shall  contain  nothing 
perplexing  to  human  reason.  When  Divine  truth,  an  awful 
form,  comes  forth  from  the  pavilion  of  thick  darkness,  in  which 
it  dwelt  from  eternity  with  its  omniscient  Author,  can  it  be 
expected  there  should  be  none  of  its  stately  steps  which  we 
cannot  follow,  none  of  its  doings  we  cannot  comprehend,  none  of 
its  words  which  may  seem  to  us  mysterious,  and  no  i)art  of  its 
very  costume  for  which  we  cannot  assign  a  reason,  and  that, 
too,  when  her  own  majestic  voice  has  given  us  the  warning, 
“  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways”  1 

Now,  my  young  friends,  look  at  the  Christian  :  there  he 
stands,  with  his  faith  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion,  like  a  cedar  on  Lebanon,  or  like  a  castle  upon 
a  rock.  Hear  his  soliloquy  :  “  I  know  whom,  and  what,  and 
why  I  believe  ;  and  my  faith  restc  th  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  God  ;  to  say  that  I  see  nothing  which  I 
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cnnnot  explain  or  comprehend,  would  be  insincere.  When  I 
consider  tlic  subjects  revealed,  and  the  limits  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  this  neither  surprises  nor  distresses  me  ;  especially  as 
I  am  assured  that  what  I  know  not  now  I  shall  know  here¬ 
after  :  now  I  ‘  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,’  but  ‘  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away,’  and  I  .«hall  know  even  as  I  am  known.” 

Tliis  is  no  vain  boast.  You  walk  now  by  faith,  amidst  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  mighty  pass  through  which  you  are  journeying 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  :  follow  the  awful  form 
of  truth  ;  the  path  may  be  narrow ;  the  mountains  on  either 
•side  may  be  high  ;  the  difficulties  that  oi)pose  your  ])rogress 
may  be  great ;  treacherous  voices  may  sometimes  he  heard  sug¬ 
gesting  that  you  have  mistaken  the  road,  for  that  the  way  of 
truth  could  not  be  thus  narrow  and  hard  ;  hut  follow  on  ;  there 
licfore  you  is  the  truth,  radiant  with  the  8i)lendour  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  falls  upon  its  majestic  form  from  heaven.  Follow 
on,  my  young  friends ;  the  water  of  life  runs  gurgling  at  your 
side  ;  the  plants  of  paradise,  and  the  trees  of  righteousness, 
grow  uiioii  the  rocks  that  enclose  you  ;  the  pass  will  soon  be 
cleared  ;  the  walk  of  faith  through  its  half-illuminated  depths 
will  ended,  and  you  shall  emerge  into  the  sunny  and  bound¬ 
less  plains  of  the  paradise  of  ( !od.  By  the  glory  and  the  power 
of  the  orb  that  gilds  those  regions,  every  mist  of  prejudice', 
every  cloud  of  ignorance,  shall  he  dissipated  ;  every  shadow 
shall  vanish,  and  the  whole  region  of  truth  shall  spread  out 
before  the  ravished  eye  in  boundless  expanse  iind  interminable 
[eerspective. 

Pi'imit  me  now  to  give  an  illustration,  and  indeed  a  proof 
of  the  subject  of  this  lecture  from  the  last  work  of  Merle 
D’Aubign(5,  the  learned  and  elocpient  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Jieformation.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
account  he  publishes  to  the  world  of  his  final  establi.shment  in 
the  truth  of  revelation  : — 
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After  liis  conversion  to  God,  and  after  he  had  begun  to 
preach  Christ  with  fulness  of  faith,  he  was  so  assailed  anil 
perplexed  in  coming  into  Germany  by  the  sophisms  of  Rational¬ 
ism,  that  he  was  plunged  into  unutterable  distress,  and  passed 
whole  nights  without  sleeping,  crying  to  God  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  or  endeavouring  by  arguments  and  syllogisms 
without  end  to  repel  the  attack  and  the  adversary.  In  his 
perplexity  he  visited  Kleuker,  a  venerable  divine  at  Kiel,  who 
for  forty  years  had  been  defending  Cliristianity  against  the 
attacks  of  infidel  theologians  and  philosophers.  Before  this 
admirable  man  D’Aubign^  laid  his  doubts  and  difficulties  for 
solution  ;  instead  of  solving  them,  Kleuker  replied,  “  Were  I 
to  succeed  in  ridding  you  of  these,  others  would  soon  rise  up. 
There  is  a  shorter,  deeper,  and  more  complete  way  of  annihilat¬ 
ing  them.  Let  Christ  be  really  to  you  the  Son  of  God  -  -the 
Saviour  -the  Author  of  eternal  life.  Only  be  firmly  settled 
in  this  grace,  and  then  these  difficulties  of  detail  will  never 
stop  you  ;  the  light  which  proceeds  from  Christ  will  dispel  all 
darkness.”  This  advice,  followed  as  it  was  by  studying,  with 
a  pious  fellow-traveller  at  an  inn  at  Kiel,  the  Apostle’s  expres¬ 
sion,  “  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,”  relieved  him  from  all  his 
diflSculties.  After  reading  together  this  passage,  they  prayed 
over  it.  “When  I  arose  from  my  knees  in  that  room  at 
Kiel,”  says  this  illustrious  man,  “  I  felt  as  if  my  wings  were 
renewed  as  the  wings  of  eagles.  From  that  time  forward  I 
comiirehended  that  my  own  syllogisms  and  arguments  were  of 
no  avail ;  that  Christ  was  able  to  do  all  by  his  power  that 
worketh  in  me,  and  the  habitual  attitude  of  my  soul  was  to  lie 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  crying  to  him,  ‘  Here  ain  I,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  unable  to  move,  unable  to  do  anything  to  get 
away  from  the  enemy  that  oppresses  me.  Do  all  thyself.  I 
know  that  thou  wilt  do  it ;  thou  wilt  even  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  I  ask.’  I  was  not  disappointed. 
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All  iny  doubts  were  soon  dispelled,  and  not  only  was  I  de¬ 
livered  from  that  inward  anguish,  which  in  the  end  would  have 
destroyed  me  had  not  God  been  faithful,  but  the  Lord  extended 
unto  me  peace  like  a  river.  If  I  relate  these  things,  it  is  not 
as  my  own  history  alone,  but  that  of  many  pious  young  men, 
who  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  have  been  assailed  by  the 
raging  waves  of  Kationalism.  Many,  alas  !  have  made  ship¬ 
wreck  of  their  faith,  and  some  have  even  violently  put  an  end 
to  their  lives.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  momen¬ 
tous  narratives  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  peruse,  as 
teaching  that  the  defence  of  the  Christian  from  the  attacks  of 
inlidelity,  false  ijhilosophy,  heresy,  and  the  painful  doubts  and 
difficulties  suggested  by  his  own  reason,  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  the  grace  of  the  heart,  than  in  the  strength  of  the  intellect  ; 
that  prayer  and  deep  humility  will  often  be  more  powerful  to 
establish  us  in  the  truth  than  logic.  He  who  is  strengthened 
with  all  might  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  and  also  is 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  though  less  skilful  in  argument, 
is  in  a  far  better  condition  to  resist  the  subtilties  of  false 
doctrine  than  he  who  is  stronger  in  his  logic.  The  hidden 
life  within  him  is  vigorous,  and  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Divine  love  ;  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might ;  and  though  the  strength  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
chain  of  sound  reasoning,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  just  logic, 
when  employed  in  elaborate  defences  of  the  truth,  are  of 
inestimable  worth,  yet,  after  all,  it  is  to  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  internal  vigour  of  his  own  piety  that  the  tempted 
believer  is  indebted  for  his  stability,  more  than  to  those  out¬ 
works  which  are  cast  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  ablest 
ilefeiiders  of  Christianity. 

I  look  upon  this  beautiful  and  simple  testimony  of  D’Aubigne 
to  the  jiower  of  spiritual  religion  to  i)reserve  us  from  the  seduc- 
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tions  of  a  false  philosophy,  to  be  almost  of  as  much  jtractical 
value  as  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Reformation. 

Ill  bringing  this  lecture,  already  too  long,  to  a  conclusion,  I 
would  remark,  that  I  know  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  obser¬ 
vation,  tlie  perils  of  your  situation.  I  passed  through  them, 
and  thanks  to  Divine  grace,  came  unscathed  front  the  midst  of 
them.  My  youthful  days  were  passed  and  my  character  was 
formed  in  a  town  where  an  infidel  society  existed.  I  heard  the 
belchings  of  its  foul  and  loathsome  blasphemies,  and  tlie  more 
wily  utterance  of  its  subtle  and  therefore  more  dangerous  sopliis- 
trics,  which,  like  the  poisonous  words  of  the  serpent  in  the  ear 
of  Eve,  whispered  to  me  wlnm  alone  :  but  I  had  by  that  time 
put  on  the  shield  of  faith,  and  was  safe.  Not  so  a  young  com- 
jianion  ;  he,  though  moral,  was  not  pious.  He  was  taken  in 
the  snare,  and  lieianue  not  only  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Paine, 
but  a  zealot.  Unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Age  of  Jie/ison 
for  himself,  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to  write  a  copy  from  one  he 
had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  Soon  after  this  an  attack  of  disease 
brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Standing  as  he 
thought,  amidst  the  shadows  of  death,  and  with  the  still  darker 
shadows  of  eternity  spreading  out  before  him  ;  with  notliing 
visible  to  his  perturbed  imagination  but  the  judgment  throne  of 
tliat  God  whom  he  had  impiously  defied,  and  the  fiends  of  night 
stretching  their  foul  wings  and  flying  to  meet  him,  he  .saw  and 
felt  the  danger  of  his  situation  ;  a  secret  horror  crept  through 
his  blood ;  conscience,  the  scorpion  of  guilt,  .struck  his  sting 
into  his  bosom  ;  and  forebodings  equally  dark  and  intolerable 
— the  dreadful  presentiments  of  judgment  to  come-  harrowed 
up  his  soul.  Whither,  in  this  extremity,  did  he,  or  could  he 
turn  for  succour  1  To  his  infidelity  and  his  infidel  companions  '( 
Oh,  no  ;  they  were  the  objects  of  his  abhorrence  and  his  dread. 
A  pious  friend,  long  forstiken,  and  perhaps  much  ridiculed,  was 
sent  for,  who  found  him  haunted  with  the  spectres  of  guilt,  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  terrors  of  eternity,  and  convulsed  with  the 
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agonies  of  remorse.  He  renounced  his  infidelity  with  detesta-  i 

tion  and  contrition,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con¬ 
viction  and  repentance,  ordered  his  manuscript  copy  of  Paine’s 
Age  of  Itcemm  to  he  brought  out  and  burned  before  his  face. 

Perhaps  tliis  will  remind  you  of  another  infidel,  far  more  illus-  j 

trious  than  my  poor  friend ;  I  mean  the  titled,  the  witty,  the 
poetic,  but  infidel  and  licentious,  Lord  Rochester,  who  at  length 
found  his  infidelity  a  mi.serable  companion  in  the  hour  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  of  death,  and  then  betook  himself  for  consolation  to 
that  system  of  revealed  truth  which  he  had  spent  his  short  and 
profligate  life  in  holding  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  as  a 
mark  of  abhorrence  of  his  infidel  opinions,  ordered  his  writings 
to  be  brought  out  and  consumed  before  his  eyes.  An  account 
of  his  extraordinary  conversion  was  drawn  up  and  published  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  which,  said  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  “  the  critic 
ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments, 
and  the  saint  for  its  piety.” 

These  are  not  rare  cases.  Myriads  have  lived  infidels  who 
could  not  die  such  :  that  seductive  philosophy,  which  could  do 
very  well  amidst  the  gaieties  of  health,  has  been  found  alto¬ 
gether  wanting  amidst  the  dreariness  of  a  sick-chamber  and 
the  gathering  shades  of  the  dark  valley.  It  is  perhaps  no 
weak  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  against  infidelity, 
that  while  myriads  have  renounced  their  infidel  opinions,  and 
have  embraced  Christianity  upon  their  dying  beds,  we  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  any  one  has  renounced 
Christianity  and  turned  infidel  in  prosi)ect  of  eternity. 

Much  as  I  have  trespassed  on  your  time,  and  perhaj)s  your 
patience,  I  cannot  dismiss  you  till  I  have  addressed  a  few 
counsels  to  one  or  two  different  classes  of  characters  :  and  first 
of  all,  I  speak  to  those  who,  happily  for  themselves  and  for  all 
connected  with  them,  know  by  exj>erience  the  truth  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  lecture.  Accept,  ye  pious  young  men,  my  sincere, 
my  hearty  eongratulations  on  your  holy  choice,  your  blessed 
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condition  of  a  religious  life.  Be  thankful,  be  humble,  be  con¬ 
sistent,  be  watchful.  Be  not  ashamed  before  the  mockers,  nor 
afraid  before  the  reasoners.  Let  them  see  in  you  how  beautiful, 
and  feel  how  awful,  goodness  is.  Maintain  an  imperturbable 
l)atience  under  ridicule,  and  exhibit  a  quiet  firmness,  wdiich 
would  remain  immovable  though  the  world  lauglied  in  chorus. 
There  is  no  logic  so  convincing,  no  rhetoric  so  persuasive,  as 
the  power  of  uniform  and  conspicuous  excellence.  Give  to  the 
hard  substance  of  moral  worth  the  brightest  polish  of  amiable 
disposition,  and  all  the  amenities  of  life.  To  the  arguments 
and  sneers  of  the  sceptical  and  profane,  oppose  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience.  Cultivate  your  intellect,  and  let  tliem  sec; 
that  religion  is  no  enemy  to  knowledge.  Excel  in  your  secular 
calling,  and  make  it  manifest  that  it  is  the  friend  of  man’s 
temi)oral  interests.  Be  courteous,  generous,  and  benevolent, 
and  let  them  see  that  it  not  only  frequents  the  haunts  of  the 
Muses,  but  keeps  company  with  the  Graces.  Be  cheerful,  and 
show  them  that  it  contains  the  elements  of  bliss.  Be  active 
and  useful,  and  convince  them,  that  while  it  worships  God,  it 
is  the  best  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  this  vast  assembly,  there  may  be  some 
who,  unhappily,  have  not  yet  become  truly  and  spiritually 
religious.  To  you  I  say.  Oh,  satisfy  not  yourselves  with  un¬ 
sanctified  morality,  w'hich,  though  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  goes 
not  far  enough,  and  may  be  swept  away  before  the  assaults  of 
infidelity  and  false  philosophy,  like  a  cobweb  before  the  forct; 
of  the  hurricane.  Rest  not  till  you  have  obtained  true  religion, 
the  religion  of  the  heart.  Determine  to-night  to  yield  yourselves 
to  God.  I  can  fancy  the  spirits  of  two  worlds  arc  hovering 
over  this  assembly,  waiting  with  far  different  feelings  the  results 
of  this  appeal  :  one,  with  intense  malignity,  hoping  for  your 
continuance  in  irreligion  ;  the  other,  with  as  intense  benevol¬ 
ence,  waiting  to  rejoice  over  your  conversion.  Will  you  gratify 
fiends  or  seraphs  ?  Will  you  give  joy  to  heaven  or  to  hell  1 
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But  there  are  other  beings  waiting  and  watcliing  for  the  results 
of  this  evening’s  address.  There  is  the  infidel  fixing  his  basilisk 
eye  upon  you  ;  and  there,  trembling  for  your  safety,  and  anxious 
to  save  you  from  the  spell,  is  the  mother  that  bore  you.  She 
is  aware  you  will  be  here  to-night,  and  has  entered  her  closet 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  this  address. 
You  know  the  spot  where  she  is  at  this  moment  wrestling  with 
God.  You  can  picture  to  yourself  the  Bible  on  her  table,  and 
the  very  chair  before  which,  in  prostrate  supplication,  she  is 
agonizing  in  prayer  for  you.  Your  imagination  sees  her — 
hears  her.  Her  eye  is  suffused  with  tears — her  lips  quiver — 
her  voice  falters  ;  and,  with  thoughts  and  emotions  too  big  for 
utterance,  she  can  only  cry,  “  ]\Iy  son,  my  son  !  ”  Oh,  Thou 
that  hcarest  the  prayer  of  the  humble — Thou  in  whose  ears  the 
song  of  the  seraphim  is  not  sweeter  nor  more  welcome  music 
than  a  mother’s  prayers  for  her  son, — say  to  that  agonizing 
suppliant  as  Thou  didst  when  tabernacling  on  earth  to  another 
mother  interceding  for  her  child,  “  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ; 
be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt !  ” 

It  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that,  though  this  is  a  Christian 
Young  Men’s  Association,  there  are  some  infidels  who  have 
come  here  to-night,  attracted  by  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  I 
sincerely  hope  there  are,  to  whom,  for  one  moment,  I  would 
address  myself.  Before  you  quite  and  for  ever  abandon  that 
wonderful  book— -the  Bible  ;  wonderful,  if  true — and  in  some 
views  still  more  wonderful,  if  false  ;  before  you  turn  for  ever 
from  the  fair  and  beautiful  fields  of  religion,  both  earthly  and 
celestial,  on  which  the  Sun  of  revelation  is  pouring  his  noontide 
flood  of  light  and  glory,  to  grope  your  way  in  the  gloomy  re¬ 
gions  of  infidelity  ;  where — above,  around,  beneath,  before — 
all  is  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  despair  ;  where  not  a  ray  of 
light  is  seen,  nor  a  whisper  of  consolation  is  heard,  and  where 
you  have  nothing  but  the  dark  lantern  of  your  own  reason  t(j 
guide  your  trembling,  faltering,  hesitating  steps  ;  take  the 
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advice  of  one  who  wishes  now  to  merge  the  lecturer  in  the 
friend, — of  one  who  feels  that  but  for  religion  he  knows  not  in 
what  patlis  of  error  he  should  have  been  wandering,  or  to  what 
depths  of  sin  and  misery  he  should  have  sunk  ;  and  who  to 
religion  owes  all  that  he  jjossesses  of  reputation,  hafjpiness,  or 
usefulness  in  this  world, — of  one  wdio,  having  found  in  religion 
tlie  secret  of  hai)piness  for  himself,  is  anxious  to  disclose  that 
secret  to  others; — take  the  advice  of  such  an  one,  and  follow 
up  the  question,  which,  like  a  solitary  straggling  ray  of  light 
Irom  heaven,  I  know  sometimes  falls  upon  your  benighted  faith, 
exciting  not  only  iinpiisitiveness  but  unciisiness,  “What  if,  after 
all,  Christianity  should  be  true  ?”  Ah,  what  !  Ponder  that 
question,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  seriousness  ami  impartiality,  give 
the  subject  one  more  examination. 

I  have  finished  my  lecture,  but  not  my  solicitude  for  your 
w'elfare.  Whatever  interest  in  your  improvement  I  brought 
w’ith  me  to  this  hall,  and  it  was  mjt  a  little,  has  been  incrcjised 
by  what  I  have  w’itnessed.  In  looking  back  upon  the  labours 
of  four-and-forty  years,  I  recollect  no  effort,  and  in  looking 
forward  to  the  unknown  future,  I  can  anticipate  none  more 
important  than  the  work  of  this  evening.  The  impression  will 
never  l)e  effaced  from  my  memory  in  this  world,  nor  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  in  the  world  to  eome.  May  the  recitals  of  it  be  among 
the  felicities  of  heaven  and  eternity  for  us  ail. 

When  I  selected  the  subject  of  my  lecture,  it  was  not  my 
expectation  that  its  instructions  would  drop  on  female  ears,  or 
perhaps  I  might  have  made  another  choice.  To  the  sex  which 
we  all  honour  and  love,  and  without  whom,  it  seems,  no  meet¬ 
ing  is  complete — no,  not  even  an  association  of  young  men — a 
discourse  on  the  best  pre.servative  from  the  danger  of  infiilelity 
is  not  the  mt)st  needful  or  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a 
IK*ril  to  which  they  are  in  general  little  exposed,  and  into  which 
they  rarely  fall.  True  it  is,  the  first  sceptic  in  our  world  was 
a  woman,  and  that  woman  the  mother  of  us  all ;  but  since  the 
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fatiil  hour,  when  the  doubts  iTijeeted  so  niysteriously  by  the 
father  of  lies  into  her  hitherto  holy  and  confiding  mind  brought 
sin  and  death,  and  all  our  woes,  woman  has  Ix'cn  rarely  found 
on  the  side  of  positive  and  avowed  unbelief.  A  female  infidel 
is  a  spectacle  as  rare  as  it  is  unseendy.  Woman  expressly 
needs  religion  amidst  her  sorrows,  her  cares,  her  duties,  and  her 
responsibilities,  and  how  earnestly  does  she  seek  its  solace  and 
its  sujjport !  And  may  the  women  of  England — whether  wives, 
mothers,  or  daughters — be  found  in  modem  times  as  they  were 
in  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  nearest  the  cross  and  the  Saviour  ; 
and  then,  whatever  be  the  philosophy  of  our  schools,  or  the 
infidelity  of  our  literature,  our  Divine  faith  shall  still  be  safe 
in  the  asylum  of  the  female  heart,  and  shall  still  triuu!i)h  by 
the  power  of  female  influence. 
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T  CANNOT  occupy  a  single  moment  in  apologetic  observa- 
tions  ;  .and  if  I  could,  I  have  no  taste  or  desire  to  indulge 
in  fulsome  or  encomiastic  remarks.  My  apology  and  praise 
shall  be  condensed  in  the  compass  of  a  single  sentence  :  I  will 
do  the  l)est  I  can  for  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now  to  s{)eak ; 
and  I  will  do  that  for  one  of  the  best  classes  of  persons  I  know 
— the  men  the  young  men  the  Christian  young  men  of  our 
times,  whose  hearts  will  impel,  and  whose  conduct  will  mould 
the  character  of  distant  epochs  and  remote  empires ;  since 
from  this  and  similar  points  of  influence,  the  future  nations  of 
Airstralasia  shall  receive  the  impress  of  their  being,  their  vice 
or  their  virtue,  their  degradation  or  tlieir  grandeur,  and  be¬ 
come  the  home  of  anarchy  and  woe,  or  the  scene  of  liberty, 
order,  and  liaj)piness,  when  Europe  shall  have  sunk  into  the 
prostration  of  age,  or  into  the  grave  of  her  own  lu.\ury. 

The  topic  of  the  present  sketch  (and  it  is  nothing  but  a 
sketch  that  I  can  present)  ranges  over  ten  centuries  of  life  and 
action  ;  over  the  period  when  the  Western  Empire,  consoli¬ 
dated  by  martial  valour  and  embellished  by  art,  crumbled  under 
the  pressing  vices  of  the  Cajsars,  and  fell,  as  all  licentious  king¬ 
doms  must  fall,  before  new  and  vigorous  rivalship  ;  and  stretches 
onwards  and  onwards,  through  innumerable  dioramic  changes, 
and  ceaseless  conflicts,  until  the  Eastern,  the  Greek  Empire, 
that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  in  the  cyclical  history  of 
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powers  and  principalities,  shared  the  doom  of  its  predecessors. 
The  termini  of  the  middle  or  dark  ages,  as  they  are  called,  may 
be  comprehended  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mohammedanism  at  Constantinople,  when  the  crescent 
gleamed  in  triumph  over  the  cross. 

But  wide  as  is  that  circuit  of  time  over  which  we  are  now 
to  sweep,  the  subject  is  still  more  embarrassing  from  the  strongly 
contrasted  and  opposite  lights  and  shades  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  us  in  different  historical  schools.  By  one  class,  and 
popularly,  the  words  “middle”  and  “dark”  ages  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms,  and  the  period  is  regarded  as  one  of  dreary, 
unrelieved  gloom,  which,  if  momentarily  broken,  became  only 
the  denser  from  the  evanescent  coruscation.  With  another  class 
all  glows  with  sunny  warmth,  with  the  freshness  of  simplicity, 
with  the  splendour  of  romance.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed 
that  these  ages  present  much  of  the  picturesque  in  sentimen¬ 
talism,  of  the  noble  in  enterprise,  and  of  the  earnest  in  self- 
devotion.  Now  we  enter  the  hall  in  which  sits,  in  barbaric 
magnificence,  the  baronial  lord,  surrounded  with  armed  knights, 
and  retainers,  and  serfs,  and  having  the  intellectual  dulness 
broken  by  the  song  of  the  troubadour,  or  the  quips  and  oddities 
of  the  slave-born  fool.  From  the  towers  of  that  castle  we  gaze 
upon  yonder  lowly  plain,  crowded  with  forms  of  beauty  and 
chivalry  ;  the  stern  Saxon,  the  more  poetic  Norman,  the  gal¬ 
lant  knight,  the  licentious  but  daring  Templar ;  men  whose 
lives  had  been  a  drama — who,  in  the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  or 
on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  had  shivered  a  lance  with  the  Saracen ; 
while,  as  if  unworthy  to  approach  such  beings,  and  yet  enter¬ 
ing  with  intense  interest — as  all  barbarism,  whetlier  of  a  higher 
or  lower  class,  does — into  the  achievements  of  physical  force 
and  deeds  of  prow'ess,  stand  at  a  disfiince  the  vassals  of  feudal 
ism,  the  “  hewers  of  rvood  and  drawers  of  water.”  All  is  still, 
except  human  passion  ;  all  is  quiet,  except  the  ocean-like  mur¬ 
mur  of  thousands  of  men,  until  over  it  is  heard  the  fierce  rush 
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of  the  steeds  impatient  as  their  riders  ;  and  the  well-balanced 
and  firmly-grasped  spear,  sharply  ringing  on  the  polished  shield 
or  helmet,  allows  the  outburst  of  struggling  emotion  in  their 
panting  broists — breasts  panting  towards  that  which  will  pant 
no  more — the  breast  of  the  fallen  combatant.  Again  we  look, 
and  there  rises  before  us  the  rich,  far-spreading,  and  almost 
endless  English  forest,  through  which  are  heard  the  merry, 
clear  notes  of  the  horn,  waking  up  the  silence  of  its  solitude, 
while  gay  and  gorgeous  cavalcades  are  passing  through  its 
sunny  scenes,  and  bands  of  lawless  men  dwell  in  safety  in  its 
more  sequestered  and  trackless  retreats.  From  the  field  of 
tournament  and  the  sports  of  knighthood,  w’e  pass  to  the 
scenes  of  thrilling  realities,  and  behold  the  form  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  wasted  by  sorrow  and  toil,  and  yet  commanding,  ener¬ 
getic  with  enthusiasm.  We  catch  his  voice  and  behold  Europe 
startled  into  life,  burning  witli  irrepressible  ambition  at  its 
thrilling,  indignant  recital  of  Oriental  cruelty  and  the  heavy 
suft'crings  of  its  Christian  victims,  and  moving  on  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  tide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  from  the  rich  plains  of  England — Saxon  and 
Celt,  baron  and  serf,  the  sturdy  German,  the  light-hearted 
Frenchman,  the  epicurean  Italian, — to  meet  in  fierce  combat 
the  Mus.sulman  oppressor  by  the  walls  of  Acre,  and,  under  the 
holier  hill  of  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Christendom 
and  plant  on  tlie  battlements  of  Zion  the  ensign  of  tlieir  faith. 

I  repeat,  then,  a  large  amount  of  the  picturesque,  morally 
and  physically,  is  associated  with  the  ages  whose  characteristics 
we  are  now  to  examine  ;  but  surely  that  admiration  of  their 
incidents  and  their  character  is  exce.ssive  and  fanatical  that 
laments  their  termination  and  would  sigh  for  their  return ; 
that  regards  our  times  as  the  period  of  utilitarian,  unimagina¬ 
tive,  unpoetical  j)hilosophy,  forgetting  that  the  locomotive 
steam-engine  is  a  poem,  a  creation  of  genius,  and  that  its 
arrowy  flight  through  the  heart  of  mountains  and  over  valleys 
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and  ravines — a  flight  only  exceeded  in  quickness  by  another  as 
bold  creation,  the  electric  telegraph — indicates  imagination  of 
the  highest  order,  and  excites  feelings  as  astonished  and  ele¬ 
vated  as  ever  could  the  most  gorgeous  and  stirring  scenes  of 
feudal  romance  and  pageantry. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  true  character  of  the  middle  ages 
lies  between  these  extreme  points  of  view,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  develop,  in  the  brief  sketch  I  shall  address  to  your  attention, 
some  of  the  politico-social,  literary  and  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  features  of  these  times  :  reminding  you  that  all  I  can 
now  propose  to  do  in  a  single  lecture  on  so  wide  and  compre¬ 
hensive  a  topic,  is  to  touch  a  few  salient  points,  and  to  urge, 
perhaps  to  incite  you  to  traverse  personally  the  entire  field  ; 
rememlx'ring  that  the  great  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  nut 
that  tlie  lecturer  sliould  read  or  think  for  you,  but  to  rouse 
you  to  read  and  think  for  yourselves. 

To  judge  clearly  and  fully  of  the  mediaeval  polity  and  society, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  progress,  and  develop  the 
features  of  what  is  called  the  “  feudal  system.”  The  word 
feudal  I  have  linked  in  one  of  my  preceding  sentences  with 
barixtrism,  not  because  I  meant  to  say  that  feudalism  is  neces¬ 
sarily  or  essentially  barbarous,  but  as  suggestive  of  an  epoch — 
an  epoch  civilized  compared  with  the  ages  that  preceded  it,  and 
barbarous  only  when  contrasted  with  modern  times,  their 
more  robust  liberty,  and  more  firmly  rooted  order.  Beneath 
its  shadow,  systematic  service  and  military  subordination 
arose  ;  the  tenure  of  jjroperty  was  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  clearly  defined  aiid  distinctly  secured.  Tlie  lords  of  the 
soil  had  gradually  acquired  possession  of  it  from  the  sove¬ 
reign  for  a  period  ;  it  then  became  a  life-possession  ;  and  was 
ultimately  secured  hereditarily,  being  held  however  not  by  cap¬ 
ricious  tenure,  or  uncertain  service,  but  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  number  of  lances  they  could  and  were  bound  to  furnish 
at  the  call  of  the  throne.  Tribes  and  clans  had  hitherto,  like 
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the  aborigines  and  squatters  of  Australia,  wandered  here  and 
there,  moving  at  one  time,  resting  at  another  ;  but  under  the 
feudal  influence,  they  settled  down  and  became  localized.  The 
germs  of  cities  too  then  sprang  forth,  and  with  them  the  germs 
of  thought,  and  energy,  and  progress  ;  since  from  cities,  as 
from  a  centre  of  life,  emanates  the  moral  and  intellectual 
breath  that  stirs  and  impregnates  with  vitality  the  stagnant 
and  unthinking  country.  The  rights  of  civic  liberty  and  the 
bonds  of  friendship  then  grew  stronger,  and  from  their  strength 
rose  up  new  privileges,  such  as,  that  no  freeman  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  new  laws  or  new  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent  ; 
a  privilege  which  now-a-days  would  be  extremely  convenient  to 
the  tax  payer,  and  very  inconvenient  to  the  tax-financier.  But, 
amid  all,  great  social  degradation  prevailed.  The  noble  prin- 
cij)les  of  feudalism  rapidly  degenerated,  and  it  became,  however 
illustrious  in  theory,  one  great  system  of  opjjression.  To  use  ’ 
the  words  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  calm  and  sober  judgment 
I  am  inclined  to  respect,  as  I  presume  most  persons  present, 
conversant  with  his  writings,  are  prepared  to  resjKJct  them  ; 
although  Mr.  Maitland,  chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dcscrilws  him  and  his  coadjutors  as  “  Robertson, 
and  other  such  very  miserable  second-hand  writers  (is  such 
the  politeness  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  and  the  modesty  of  Young 
England  ?)  Dr.  Robertson  siiys  :  “  The  usurpations  of  the 
nobles  were  becoming  unbounded  and  intolerable.  They  had 
reduced  the  great  body  of  the  j)eople  into  a  state  of  actual  ser¬ 
vitude.  The  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the  name  of 
freeniati  was  often  little  preferable  to  tliat  of  the  other.”  This 
statement  is  painfully  verified  by  thousands  of  facts,  which  it 
may  suit  Young  England  either  to  forget  or  to  conceal.  His 
visions  of  the  past  may,  according  to  Mr.  Maitland,  seem  a 
dream  to  some,  but  it  is  a  dream  “  from  which  he  is  not  to  be 
awakened  by  the  yelling  of  illiterate  agitators  of  course,  such 
“illiterate  agitators”  as  Robertson  and  Hallam.  I  would  not 
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break  the  slumbers  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  dreamer  ;  and  yet, 
while  he  sleeps  and  dreams,  the  world,  ay  !  and  the  church,  will 
entertain  tlie  conviction  that  serfdom  is  not  a  blessing  ;  and  that 
such  a  state  is  better  in  memory  than  in  fact,  a  matter  of  the  past 
rather  than  of  the  present,  where  the  few  are  tyrants,  and  the 
many  slaves.  Yet  then  the  great  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  slaves.  Tlie  mediaeval  system  was  the  too  faith¬ 
ful  tyjMi  of  modern  bondage.  The  hallowed  rite  of  marriage,  the 
boon  and  blessing  of  England,  wiis  a  proscribed  thing  ;  no  slave, 
for  years  and  centuries,  was  allowed  to  marry,  and  those  who 
subsequently  were  allowed,  obtained  the  privilege  only  with 
tlie  authority  and  sanction  of  their  master.  To  maintain  the 
numbers  of  the  pojiulation,  illicit  intercourse  was  fostered,  and 
widely  spread  in  Britain,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
— so  widely  indeed,  that  it  was  almost  the  universal  practice 
of  the  class.  The  slave  parent  of  the  child  increased  thus  the 
property  of  the  master,  for  the  children  of  slaves  were  born 
slaves.  None  can  forget  the  swineherd  with  his  collar,  and  its 
inscription,  “  Gurth,  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric;”  and  Gurtli, 
the  man,  might  have  been  bought  or  sold  with  the  herd  of 
which  he  had  the  charge.  Through  these  ages  we  can  trace 
no  recognition  of  popular  rights.  Sometimes  an  autocracy  is 
established,  where  the  iron  will  of  the  monarch  bent  all  ; 
sometimes  an  aristocracy,  when  the  nobles  ruled  the  king  ; 
sometimes  a  churchocracy,  when  Rome  ruled  both  :  but  e.xcept 
when,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  self-purposes,  the  peojile 
were  considered,  the  constitutional  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  masses  were  never  dreamed  of.  The  soldier  was  some¬ 
body  ;  so  much  so,  that  “  the  names  of  a  soldier  and  a  freeman 
were  synonymous  his  sw’ord  w'as  his  freehold  and  his  fran¬ 
chise  :  but  such  was  the  social  condition  of  these  ages,  that 
oppression,  levelling  immortal  beings  with  beasts  of  burden  and 
vendable  goods,  almost  universally  prevailed.  These  were  the 
dark  ages  of  Europe  !  Let  us  hope  that  similar  facts  else- 
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where  may  soon  be  numbered  among  the  past  ;  among  the 
records  of  the  dark  ages  of  our  transatlantic  sister — America  ! 

T  liave  incidentally  hinted  at  the  existence  of  political 
struggles  for  power.  Now  we  hear  the  defiant  voice  of  the 
sovereign,  and  now  the  excommunicating  ban  of  the  Pope. 
For  centuries  struggles  were  maintained  against  the  papal 
power,  with  various  success  and  with  various  justice  ;  for  if, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Church  tried  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
State,  not  less  truly,  on  the  other,  did  the  State,  by  its 
simoniacal  jiractices,  seek  to  corrupt  the  Church,  and  make  it 
its  own  tool.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  of  Hallam, 
as  sagacious  as  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  ;  for  ecclesiastics 
in  controversy  are  generally  one- sided,  and  too  often  grasp  for 
them.selves  that  whose  u.se  they  condemn  and  deprecate  in 
others.  Now  Hallam  remarks,  “  Ecclesiastical,  and  not  merely 
papal  encroachments,  are  what  civil  governments  and  the  laity 
in  general  have  to  resist.”  This  statement  is  profoundly,  com¬ 
prehensively  true.  Were  I  a  statesman,  I  would  not  tolerate 
the  encroacliments  of  any  church  on  my  prerogative  ;  and  as 
a  Christian,  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  I  would  not  take  to 
my.self,  and  never  allow  another  Christian  to  usurp  and  wield. 
All  history  confirms  the  jirinciple  I  now  urge,  that  liberty  has 
less  to  fear  from  the  politician  than  from  the  ccclesiivstic.  If 
we  now  rolled  back  the  dial  finger  of  time,  and  with  the  light 
of  tnith  upon  our  hearts,  imagined  ourselves  living  in  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what,  under 
the  shadow  of  high  unchecked  ecclesiastical  domination,  would 
be  the  fate  of  one  who  exercised  the  prerogative  of  a  man  and 
a  freeman  ;  of  a  mnn  daring  to  think,  of  a  freeman  boldly 
expressing  his  thoughts. 

You  will  not  supj)ose  that  there  were  no  occasions  in  which 
the  Church  threw  its  shield  over  the  people  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Crown.  I  do  not  que.stion  tliat  the  voice  of  monks 
often  sounded  in  stern  remonstrance  against  royal  oppression. 
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and  sounded  often  with  the  power  of  sincerity.  The  poor 
vassals  of  the  middle  ages  frequently  found  their  only  protec¬ 
tion  by  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  under  the  vestments  of  the 
priest.  Many  of  the  clergy  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor, 
and  they  must  have  sympathized  with  them.  Their  honest 
Saxon  hearts  must  have  often  pitied  them,  and  their  masculine 
energy  was  bold  enough  to  plea<l  for  them.  But  I  may  say,  I 
hope,  without  being  charged  with  uncharitableness  or  bigotry, 
that  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  while  they  loved  the  people  much, 
loved  the  Church  more  ;  and,  while  ready  to  champion  the 
liberty  of  the  cottage,  considered  more  prominently  and  steadily 
the  power  of  the  Vatican.  Hence  the  mediieval  sacerdotal 
polity  ;  it  shifted  with  circumstances.  From  a  monarch 
humbled  and  crushed  by  his  people,  the  Church  could  gain 
advantages  never  expected  from  him  in  the  flush  of  unassailed 
and  uneclipsed  power ;  what  more  natural,  then,  than  to 
throw  the  shelter  of  the  Church  over  the  moving  of  the  popular 
mind  ?  Or,  from  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  largesses  and 
concessions  might  flow  to  the  Church  if  the  throne  were 
secured  against  popular  discontent ;  w  hat  more  easy  than  to 
establish  the  royal  prerogative,  and  hush  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  by  the  thunders  that  boomed  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Thames  1  The  fact  seems  clearly  to  have  been, 
that  whatever  was  politically  favourable  to  Rome  was  morally 
right.  Ecclesiastical  politics  accordingly,  in  regard  to  liberty, 
was  a  game  of  expediency  ;  a  game,  like  all  games  of  expe¬ 
diency,  sure  to  result  in  defeat  and  disaster,  and  which  deserved, 
and  in  all  ages  deserves,  to  see  its  projects  swept  away  by  the 
rade,  boisterous,  hurricane-like,  but  purifying  and  bracing  blast 
of  truth  and  principle,  virtue  and  religion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  at  such  periods,  the  idea 
of  tolemtion  was  completely  unknown.  The  Church  was  one  in 
theory  and  in  fact,  and  allowed  of  no  rival.  It  grasjjed  tlu; 
sword  of  the  State  ;  and  its  flash  fell  heavily  and  swiftly  on 
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any  that  controverted  the  dogmas  of  the  sovereign  see.  Wit- 
ne.ss  tlie  long-protracted  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  seemed  a 
Pariah  race,  an  outcast  people,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  swine¬ 
herd  serf,  and  the  victim  of  the  needy  licentious  noble  or  king  ; 
a  race  whose  very  decline  and .  exile  might  have  touched  the 
soul  of  chivalry  with  pity,  but  who  only  waked  the  scornful, 
contemptuous  anger  of  chivalrous  men  ;  a  race  who,  through 
all  the  persecution  they  endured,  were  sustained  in  unflinching 
heroism  by  their  unquenchable  love  to  fatherland,  and  the 
splendid  memories  of  the  past ;  memories  of  their  illustrious 
ancestry,  an  ancestry  more  ancient  and  glorious  than  Norman 
thane  or  Saxon  chief  could  l)oast  of — the  patriarchal  aristocracy 
of  ancient  Israel.  Witnc.ss  the  hills  and  glens  of  Piedmont, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  saints.  Witness  the 
CouiKul  of  Constance,  wdiere  it  w'as  decreed  that  “  no  faith  or 
promise  ought  to  be  kept  with  Huss,  by  natural,  divine,  or 
human  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  ”  a 
decree  soon  read  in  the  glare  of  the  martyr-fire  of  the  murdered 
saint,  murdered  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  Council,  and 
in  the  face  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct  ;  and  proving  in  his 
death  that  the  Church  had  as  little  conscience,  as  little  sense  of 
justice,  as  it  was  destitute  of  bowels  of  mercy  ;  and  showing 
the  abject,  craven,  and  degraded  condition  to  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Church  had  reduced  the 
priiKtes  of  Europe,  on  whom,  while  they  kissed  with  catholic 
emotion  the  toe  of  the  Pope,  his  heel  rested  with  heavy¬ 
crushing  force. 

After  this  rapid  survey  of  the  political  features  of  the  middle 
agc.s,  in  which — amid  the  shifting  of  ditt'erent  orders,  and  the 
heavings  of  the  masses,  the  despotism  of  the  sovereign,  the 
haughty  and  growing  usurpations  of  the  nobles,  the  intrigues 
or  patriotism  of  the  Church — society  wiis  in  general  marked  by 
two  plain  antipodal  distinctions,  composed  of  two  chisses, — the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  serf  and  the  lord  ;  and  that  the  happi- 
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ness  of  such  society,  over  which  some  now  dote,  wlio  apparently 
wish  its  restoration,  consisted  cliiefly  in  feats  of  valour,  splendid 
festivities,  dreamy  indolence  ;  the  question  would  naturally 
arise.  Is  society  politically  and  socially  safer  now  ?  Is  society 
politically  and  socially  happier  now  ? 

In  reply,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  amount  of  suf 
fering,  larger  in  reality,  but  still  larger  in  appearance — and 
larger  in  appearance  because  standing  out  in  the  concentration 
of  cities  and  large  towns  instead  of  being  diffused  over  the 
country — than  what  was  brought  into  view  in  the  feuilal  ages. 
But  if  enjoyment  consists  in  action,  in  progress,  in  the  culture 
and  expansion  of  mind,  and  not  in  mere  animal  enjoyment,  in 
mere  moral  and  intellectual  vegetation,  then  the  amount  of 
present  enjoyment  unspeakably  exceeds  the  medimval ;  and  the 
mechanic  with  property  that  the  law  protects,  and  a  mind  that 
feasts  in  its  own  thoughts,  in  its  own  knowledge,  possesses 
richer,  truer,  more  rational  bliss — the  happiness  of  the  min — 
than  the  serf,  or  even  the  greatest  baronial  lord  of  the  middle 
ages.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  society  may  be  occasionally  in 
violent  si)asm()dic  throes  of  legislation  in  modern  times  ;  but, 
amid  all,  we  have  a  guarantee  for  its  stability  unknown  when 
the  desj>otic  will  of  one  man  could  crush  the  people,  or  the  wild 
bnite  i).‘ussions  of  the  multitude  were  stimulated  by  the  intriguing 
ambition  of  the  Church,  or  repressed  by  its  ghostly  su[)erstitions  ; 
and  in  the  intelligent  artisans  of  our  country,  its  industrious 
tradesmen  and  sho])keepers,  its  enterj)rising  merchants,  we 
have  a  great  middle  class,  a  great  moral  breakwater,  against 
which  the  surges  of  anarchy  or  of  despotism  may  dash  and 
foam,  but  dash  and  foam  in  vain  ! 

In  glancing  at  the  literary,  philosophical,  and  intellectual 
phenomena  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  necessary  still  further  to 
clierish  the  spirit  of  moderation,  and  to  avoid  the  extreme  views 
of  this  subject ;  one  of  which  represents  the  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages  as  of  the  most  Cimmerian  character,  and  the  other 
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exaggerates  their  learning  and  knowledge.  I  presume  that  one 
source  of  such  antutjonistic  opiuious  may  he  found  in  the  point  of 
vision  selected.  In  so  protracted  a  period,  ignorance  and  know'- 
Icdge  must  have  had  many  phases  and  degn'es  ;  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  entire  period  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive, 
philosophic  grasp,  dei)cnd  on  the  individual  age  surveyed,  and 
the  measure  of  its  information  and  mind.  For  instance,  if  we 
take  the  tenth  century  .vs  the  mcdimval  intellectual  type,  all  is 
profoundly  gloomy  ;  but  that  was  the  iron  age  of  Europe  in 
thought  and  religion.  If  we  take,  on  the  contrary,  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century  as  the  medimval  model,  a  large  amount  of 
science — of  mental  power — would  characterize  the  wl)ole.  But 
then  these  were  centuries  when  the  heavens,  black  as  niglit,  were 
opening,  and  the  morning  twilight  dawning,  and  .soon  to  burst 
into  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  IMaitlaud  re¬ 
presents  the  one  class  sincerely  and  conscientiously,  and  struggles 
hard  to  reverse  or  modify  the  views  advaneed  by  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  and  Hallam,  who  rej)rcsent  the  other.  Now  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  many  important  and  valuable  discoveries  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  i)criod  in  (picstion.  Peruvian  or  Jesuit’s  bark 
was  discovered  to  heal  the  frame,  and  gunpowder  invented  to 
mangle  it.  Paper  was  invented  for  the  cheap  and  easy  trans¬ 
mission  of  thought  from  man  to  man,  and  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  mariner’s  comiaiss  constructeil  to  guide  the  ship 
over  tlie  hitherto  trackless  deserts  of  tlie  ocean.  These  were 
great  things  ;  and  the  ages  that  produced  them  could  not  strictly, 
critically,  be  called  <lark  and  barbarous.  The  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education,  however,  namely  reading  and  writing,  were 
rare  acquirements.  An  uncovered,  bare-footed,  ragged,  village 
urchin  can  now  do  what  kings  tlien,  in  many  cases,  could  not 
— sign  his  own  name.  From  the  sixth  century,  the  downward 
progress  of  letters  is  appalling.  No  favour  was  shown  in  the 
seventh  century  to  arts  or  letters  ;  anti  the  means  of  instruction 
committed  by  pious  zeal  to  the  Church  were  lost  or  perverted 
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by  a  lazy  or  corrupt  episcopate.  The  most  tawdry  eloquence 
obtained,  the  sublimest  topics  were  degraded,  the  simplest  mys¬ 
tified,  by  vulgar,  ignorant  affectation.  Charlemagne,  indceil, 
endeavoured  nobly,  in  France,  in  the  eighth  century,  to  dis¬ 
pel  that  darkness,  and  to  deliver  the  people  from  their 
barbarous  ignorance,  but  struggled  almost  abortively.  The 
collision  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  pro¬ 
duced  the  natural  result  of  controversy ;  the  sharpening  of 
wit,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  elo¬ 
quence,  all  to  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  and  vindi¬ 
cation  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  But  perhaps  Europe  owed 
more  to  Arabia  than  to  France  ;  to  Babylon  than  to  Paris  ; 
to  the  Caliph  Abdallah  than  to  the  imperial  Charlemagne. 
From  the  Euphrates  flowed  the  tide  of  Greek  literature  over 
Europe  improving  its  style,  elevating  the  character  of  its 
studies,  and  quickening  the  genius  of  its  students  ;  while  our 
own  great  Alfred  displayed  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  a  large 
heart  and  enlightened  policy,  in  his  princely  efforts  to  revive 
learning  in  England.  These,  however,  were  but  temporary 
gleams,  and  soon,  alas  !  lost  in  the  surrounding  darkness  and 
corruption. 

Perhaps  I  address  no  young  man,  who  has  read  history,  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  what  learning  there  was  then  wiis 
in  the  possession  of  the  monks,  and  that  to  them  it  is  owing 
that  letters  at  all  survived  ;  and,  above  all,  I  believe,  that  the 
Word  of  God  was  preserved  and  transmitted.  This,  with  all 
our  sineere  and  conscientious  opposition  to  Poj)ery,  we  ought 
never  to  forget.  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  be  he 
Catholic  or  Protestant  !  In  their  cells — working  (juietly,  labo¬ 
riously,  self-denyingly — sat  the  monks,  unseen  and  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  perhaps  effacing,  from  some  ancient  vellum  manuscript, 
some  i)oem  of  bygone  ages,  to  trace  upon  that  vellum  a  nobler 
theme,  a  sublimer  and  more  glorious  declaration  ;  continuing 
their  labour  of  love  from  day  to  day,  aud  night  to  night ;  tran- 
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scribing  the  oracles  of  Heaven,  or  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of 
some  early  Father.  All  honour,  I  repeat,  to  their  memory,  for 
the  heroic  self-sacrifice  which  led  them,  not  like  their  compeer 
monastics,  to  the  field  of  fight  or  the  reveliy  of  courts,  but  to 
a  more  blesst-d,  though  unostentatious  work  !  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  general,  much  less  the  uni¬ 
versal,  habit  and  labour  of  monastic  life.  The  complaint  of 
Alfred  was  this  :  “  That  there  was  not  a  priest,  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Thames,  who  understood  the  Liturgy  in  his 
mother  tongue,  or  who  could  translate  the  easiest  piece  of 
Latin  ;  and  tliat,  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesiastics 
were,  if  possible,  still  more  ignorant.”  In  an  ecclesiastical 
Council,  even  dignified  clergy  were  found  who  could  not  sub- 
scril)e  their  own  names  to  the  canons  declared  and  fashioned 
by  themselves.  Nor  is  it  less  observable,  that  the  great  points 
of  thought  were  rather  the  subtilties  of  casuistry  than  the  pro¬ 
found  broad  matters  of  philosophy.  The  intellect  of  Europe 
was  moulded  in  scholastic  forms  ;  a  dialectic  phrase  was  more 
important  than  a  grave  weighty  truth.  The  scholastic  system, 
devksed  for  the  defence  of  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
religion,  fettered  and  thralled  reason.  Mind  moved  in  a  uni¬ 
form  circle.  Argumentation  became  a  mere  syllogism.  The 
expanded  sjiirit  of  modern  j)hilosophy  was  unknown.  Its  great 
hierophant,  Bacon,  had  not  yet  appeared.  It  wiis  reserved  for 
the  Reformation  at  once  to  disenthral  the  heart  from  priestcraft, 
and  the  understanding  from  the  chains  of  a  cold  contracted 
logic  ;  from  the  worship  of  mere  verbal  subtilties — those  verbal 
subtilties  of  which  it  has  been  justly  said  that  “  a  passion  for 
them  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  low  state  of  improve¬ 
ment.”  The  mediaeval  philosophers  w’ere  jugglers  in  words  ; 
the  modern  philosopher  is  an  expounder  of  things.  The  one 
shone  in  the  dexterity  of  his  jmx  de  mots ;  the  other  in  the 
sober  daring  of  his  research,  the  penetration  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  magnanimous  calmness  of  his  submission  to  truth. 
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Witli  such  disadvantages,  no  provision  wm  made  for  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  masses.  The  science  of  the 
day  was  locked  up  in  a  dead  language.  The  democracy  was 
most  utterly  and  uniformally  abandoned  to  ignorance.  Few  of 
their  number,  if  guilty  of  crime,  could  challenge  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  I  would  not  say  it  was  the  policy  of  their  age  to  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance,  but  we  know  that  our  policy  is  differ¬ 
ent — to  scatter  the  light  of  knowledge  and  tlie  germs  of 
thought  •,  and  such  is  not  only  the  policy,  but  the  practice  of 
the  modern  church  and  modern  times,  since  the  imaginary 
interview  of  Luther  and  the  Devil,  at  whose  head  the  reformer 
threw  his  inkstand,  showing  in  that  myth  the  great  timth,  that 
ink  is  stronger  than  holy  water.  Before  that  time  the  many 
were  the  ignorant — light-hearted,  and  faithful,  manly  as  they 
were  even  in  bondage,  but  still  ignorant.  The  few  are  the 
ignorant  now,  and  there  lies  the  difference  of  the  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  times.  Go  back  to  the  period  when,  according  to  Hallam, 
most  contracts  were  verbal,  because  notaries  could  not  be  found 
fit  to  draw  uj)  charters  ;  when  treaties  were  written  in  an  un¬ 
grammatical  and  barbarous  form,  almost  to  an  incredible  degree ; 
— to  those  times  of  which  Hallam  says  that  scarcely  any  monu¬ 
ment  of  their  literature  has  l)een  preserved,  ex(;ept  a  few  jejune 
chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of  saints,  or  verses  equally  desti- 
titute  of  spirit  and  metre.  Go  Ijack  to  Rome — the  centre  of 
papal  power  in  the  civilized  world,  of  which  a  council,  held  in 
1192,  asserts  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was  found  in  that  city 
who  knew  the  first  elements  of  letters  !  Pass  to  Spain,  in 
which,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  not  one  prie.st  in  a  thousand 
could  address  a  common  letter  of  salutation  to  another  !  Then 
overleap  the  distance  of  time  and  space,  and  enter  this  hall  in 
December  1848,  and  upon  this  platform  you  see  standing  a 
day-labourer,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  prospective  peer, 
not  the  swineherd’s  collar,  not  the  vassal’s  brand,  not  the 
monastic  penance,  but  a  prize  for  an  essay  in  vindication  of  the 
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blessedness  and  benefits  of  the  Lord’s  day,  the  creation  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  writing  of  his  OM’n  hand  !  And  he  was  but 
one  of  a  thousand — honest,  though  hard  and  horny-lianded  men, 
toiling  for  their  daily  bread  in  the  mines  beneath  the  earth,  or 
the  manufaetories  upon  its  surface  ! 

I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  romance — the 
romance  of  chivalry  and  knighthood — the  romance  even  of 
daring  ambition  and  of  gigantic  crime  ;  but  much  more  glorious 
and  romantic  to  my  mind  is  the  age  in  which  we  live,  when 
the  hands  that  once  would  have  wielded  the  spear  or  pointed 
the  arrow,  now  w’ield  the  pen  ;  when  the  brains  that  once  would 
have  been  wasted  in  dreamy  indolence  or  in  foolish  revels,  con- 
sei.Tate  their  powers  to  uphold  the  law  of  Sinai  ;  and  when, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  first  of  European  monarchs,  such  a 
meeting  should  be  held,  not  for  feats  of  valour,  but  for  deeds  of 
tnith,  and  to  uphold  that  Sabbath  that  strengthens  a  nation’s 
mind  into  the  repose  of  power,  not  by  the  diversions  of  the 
field,  but  by  the  manly,  soul-felt,  soul-toning  meditations  of  the 
closet  ;  and  over-canopies  the  throne  with  a  cloud  of  celestial 
might,  because  establishing  its  foundations  in  justice  and  truth  ! 

In  contemplating  the  political  condition  of  Europe  during 
these  periods,  one  is  almost  constrained  to  wonder  at  the  usur¬ 
pation  and  tyranny  established  and  exercised  by  Rome  over 
sovereign  and  people.  Our  feelings  of  wonder  are  increased 
when  we  consider  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  those  by 
whom  that  power  was  wielded. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  there  w’ere  no  traces  of  virtue,  no  men  of  emi¬ 
nent  godliness.  In  that  Church,  which  gave  birth  in  modern 
times  to  a  Fdntdon  and  a  Pascal,  there  were,  in  its  darkest 
times,  many  a  holy  monk  and  pope  that  struggled  against  the 
crimes  of  the  clergy,  though  doomed  to  struggle  fruitlessly. 
The  darkest  annals  of  clerical,  episcopal,  papal  life,  contain 
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some  bright  exceptions  of  individuals  marked  by  learning,  and 
eminent  for  piety  as  for  station  and  ecclesiastical  rank.  Car¬ 
dinals — indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  their  brethren,  and  at 
the  dishonour  done  to  God’s  law,  and  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church — remonstrated  against  clerical  sins  in  tones  now 
persuasive,  now  severe.  But  these  were  the  exceptions.  At 
the  pontifical  court,  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  of  whhdi 
wc  should  never  speak  without  solemnity  and  overshadowing 
fear,  were  a  jest  and  a  scorn.  The  mass  had  no  sooner  been 
j)erformed  than  the  priests  turned  it  into  ridicule,  and  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  poor  people,  in  whose  minds  they  had 
fostered  the  belief  that  tliey  could  be  saved  by  the  act  in  which 
tliey  had  been  engaged.  Infidelity  was  the  fashion  of  tlie  times. 
Obscenity  and  lust  unmentionable  obscenity  and  lust,  from 
which  the  most  boisterous  and  wicked  man  in  this  hall  sup¬ 
posing  such  a  one  to  be  present — would  shudder  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  scorn,  widely  prevailed,  and  was  the  rage  of  the  time. 
Within  the  halls  of  the  pontiff  even,  sensuality,  intrigue,  avarice, 
anil  murder  held  their  carnival.  I  have  alluded  to  the  most 
favourable;  take  now  the  worst  specimens  of  media3val  morals. 
Ca*sar  Borgia,  the  son  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  had  his 
own  brother  killed  when  sitting  at  their  mother’s  table,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His  brother-in-law  he  civused 
to  be  stabbed  upon  the  steps  of  the  palace.  The  latter  did  not 
die,  but  was  caiTied  home  ;  and  such  was  the  suspicion  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  vices  of  the  age,  that  his  wife  and  sister  j»re- 
pared  and  gave  him  his  food,  fearful  that  poison  might  be 
administered  to  him.  Cmsar  Borgia,  losing  patience,  called  in 
the  common  executioner  of  his  will,  and  had  him  murdered. 
As  was  the  life  of  the  son,  so  was  the  death  of  the  father.  A 
cardinal  was  rich,  and  the  Pope  wanted  money.  The  cook  was 
poor,  and  he  was  bribed  to  prepare  a  poisoned  dish.  The  car¬ 
dinal  loved  life  as  much  as  the  Pope  loved  money,  and  by  a 
judiciously  admiustered  bribe,  the  dish  intended  for  himself  was 
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presented  to  the  Pope,  and  the  infallible  head  of  tlie  Church 
died  the  victim  of  his  own  schemes  ! 

From  pope  to  pope  corruption  in  manners  existed  all  but 
universally  ;  so  that  even  dissolute  sovereigns  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  clergy,  and  the  voice  of  an  ambassador  wsis  heard, 
in  a  solemn  conclave,  declaring  the  wickedness  of  the  lives  of 
the  clergy  to  be  so  gross  that  it  could  not  be  related  without 
offence.  Our  wonder  is,  that  Europe  could  have  tolerated  such 
a  state  of  religion  and  morals  so  long  ;  and  our  second  wonder 
is,  that  a  religion,  pure  in  itself,  could  have  lived  Iwneath  such 
a  mjiss  of  rubbish,  superstition,  and  crime  ;  a  wonder  only 
solved  and  explained  when  we  reflect  that,  while  associated 
with  iniquity  ixs  it  wiis,  it  was  divine,  and  God  preserved  it 
in  those  barbarous  and  dark  times,  that  it  might  burst  out  in 
iKjauty  and  freshness  in  another  period. 

The  religion  of  the  people  was  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  under  such  guidance  and  examples.  We  have  no  reason 
to  assume  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  there  was  anything  like 
infidelity  among  the  people.  No  ;  they  might  have  shuddered 
as  they  lieard  the  priest,  after  celebrating  the  mass,  scornfully 
denying  its  reality,  thus  dashing  the  hope  of  forgiveness  from 
the  poor  man’s  soul ;  but  amongst  them  was  a  withering  and 
withered,  dried  formalism.  There  were  pageantry  and  rites  in¬ 
creasing  as  piety  declined.  The  altar  stood,  but  its  fire  was 
quenched.  Magnificent  cathedrals,  frequented  from  admiration 
of  the  glory  of  art  the  treasures  they  contained — more  than 
from  spiritual  love  of  God  ;  splendid  processions,  gorgeous  vest¬ 
ments,  clouds  of  incense,  frequent  jubilees,  continued  crusades, 
pilgrimages,  indulgences  numberless,  and  for  every  kind  and 
manner  of  life,  reduced  religion  into  a  mere  mockery,  made  it 
a  drama,  now  grotesque,  now  terrific  ;  a  drama  where  sacerdotal 
actors  amused  or  appalled  millions  of  spectators  ;  in  a  w'ord,  re¬ 
duced  Europe  into  a  mausoleum  of  souls,  one  vast  charnel-house, 
a  terrible  scene  of  spiritual,  moral,  living  death. 

VOL.  IV.  i> 
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The  general  character  of  these  pontiffs  has  been  glanced  at ; 
but  the  individual  varieties  are  endless.  Alexander  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  infamous  for  his  crimes.  He  was  followed  by  Julius, 
whose  spirit  was  martial  and  fierce,  and  whose  ambition  aimed 
at  universal  authority.  His  unconquerable  spirit  scorned  the 
princes  of  Europe  ;  his  great  aim  was  to  increa.se  the  territory 
of  the  Church.  In  one  of  his  enterprises,  as  he  passed  the 
Tiber,  he  cast  the  keys  of  Peter  into  its  muddy  waters,  saying, 
“  The  keys  of  Peter  have  never  helped  me  j”  and  then  drawing 
his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  added,  “  I  will  now  see  what  the 
sword  of  Paul  can  do  ft)r  me.”  Again  the  scene  is  changed, 
and  Leo  the  Tenth  appears ;  an  intellectual  epicure,  full  of 
contempt  for  mere  episcopal  etiquette,  yet  fostering  genius, 
profuse  of  wealth,  but  lavishing  his  wealth  on  temporal  things. 
Such  was  Rome-papal  ;  typified  in  Alexander,  living  in  un¬ 
blushing  profligacy ;  Julius,  burning  with  intense  militaiy 
ambition ;  Leo,  of  refined  atheistic  intellectualism, — one  in 
irreligion,  though  different  in  its  phases  ;  Rome,  the  seat  and 
stronghold  of  error,  the  haunt  of  moral  and  spiritual  night  ! 

From  it  we  pass  to  a  different  spot,  and  behold  a  stripling 
who  is  destined  to  pour  light  on  its  terrible  darkness.  The 
son  of  an  honest  Saxon  miner,  a  poor  student,  is  begging  his 
bread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  and  singing  songs 
from  door  to  door  to  obtain  food  for  his  frame.  He  enters  a 
college  at  Erfurt,  with  no  wealth  to  j)rocure  his  subsistence,  no 
protection  to  shield  his  helplessness  ;  a  place  where  were  no  in¬ 
tellectual  treasures,  such  as  the  Vatican  could  boast  of ;  no  sculp¬ 
tures,  no  paintings,  whose  breathing  poetry  could  elevate  his  soul 
or  fashion  his  taste  ;  but  in  its  humble  library  he  stumbles, 
by  seeming  accident,  upon  a  book,  and  that  book  opens  up 
an  evangelical  apocalypse,  a  new  world  ;  a  world  of  spiritual 
thought.  In  that  new  world  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and 
the  manacles  that  had  hitherto  bound  his  heart  were  burst 
asunder.  There  was  found  the  harbinger  light  which  scattered 
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in  its  progress  the  darkness  that  long  brooded  over  Europe  ! 
That  book  was  the  Bible  !  that  beggar-student  was  Luther  ! 

From  the  moment  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  the  strife 
began  in  earnest ;  strife,  not  dynastic ;  strife,  not  of  the 
schools,  or  their  logic ;  a  strife,  not  of  races,  of  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  or  Germans,  but  a  strife  mightier  far  and  mightiest  of 
all,  the  strife  of  mind  ;  of  progress  against  fixedness  ;  of  truth 
and  life  against  formalism  ;  of  manly  thouglit  against  fantastic 
symbolism  ;  of  the  cross  against  the  crucifix  ;  of  modem 
civilisation  against  medianml  barbarism.  That  strife  began 
then,  and  is  going  on  now.  Changes  arc  occurring  on  the 
face  of  Europe.  Remember  that  you  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  you  have  your  part  to  perform  in  its  revolu¬ 
tions.  Events  more  rapid  and  more  dramatic  than  any  the 
middle  ages  witnessed,  are  now  of  every-day  occurrence. 
From  that  seven-hilled  city,  which  was  the  centre  and  nucleus 
of  ecclesiasticid  power  for  upward  of  a  thousand  years,  its  own 
great  head  himself  is  a  fugitive  ;  a  fugitive  from  his  temporal 
subjects,  on  whom  he,  one  of  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  men, 
lavished  the  highest  largesses  and  concessions ;  a  fugitive  in 
disguise,  and  slieltered  by  the  miserable,  degraded,  Neapolitan 
throne.  Meanwhile  the  work,  of  which  the  moming-beam 
fell  on  Luther  in  Erfurt,  is  still  advancing  amid  the  rocking  of 
nations,  the  shaking  of  dynasties,  the  flight  of  popes  and 
emperors,  tlie  exposure  of  “organized  hypocrisy,”  and  the 
downfall  of  militaiy  despotism  ;  proceeding  in  the  (juiet  of 
tnie  power,  proceeding  with  no  stealthy  foot,  and  with  no  loud 
boast,  but  with  the  energy  of  tmth,  and  advancing  to  that 
period  when  the  civilisation  commenced  in  the  fifteenth  century 
shall  be  completed  ;  when  the  Reformation  work  shall  Iw 
l)erfect  ;  when  light  shall  have  completely  dispelled  the  dark¬ 
ness,  troth  triumph  over  error,  and  the  whole  world  shall 
glisten  in  the  lustre  and  loveliness  of  the  gosjjel  of  our  Holy 
Master  ;  that  period  when  lie  shall  come  whose  right  it  is  to 
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reign  ;  whose  right,  tyranny  and  superstition  may  usurp  or 
challenge,  but  which  shall  be  established  universally  and  for 
ever,  amid  the  symphony  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  angels  and  of 
men  ;  and  with  the  lofty,  thrilling,  and  long-protracted  song, 
“  Babylon,”  the  seat  of  error  and  antichrist ;  “  Babylon,”  the 
seat  of  superstition,  of  oppression,  “  is  fallen,  is  fallen,”  and 
shall  rise  no  more  ! 

It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  these  changes  are  not  more 
majestic  in  purity  and  blessedness  than  they  are  certain  of 
realization.  Dim  shadow’s  may  rest  on  and  seem  to  elongate 
the  interval  that  divides  the  struggling  present  and  the  trium¬ 
phant  future.  Sudden  outbreaks  of  society  may  apparently 
arrest  the  progress,  and  indefinitely  jirotract  the  issues  of  the 
encounter.  But  these  issues  are  certain,  final,  beatific,  glorioirs. 
Remember,  however,  my  dear  young  friends,  that  stupendous 
as  is  the  conflict — in  the  fierceness  of  its  straggles,  and  the 
glory  of  its  rewards — on  you,  all,  and  each,  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  devolved  in  connexion  with  it.  The  victory 
shall,  and  must  be  achieved,  though  you  take  no  part  in  gain¬ 
ing  it.  You  may  witness  its  course  in  uninfluential  apathy. 
No  !  that  you  cannot  do  ;  no  apathy  is  uninfluential.  Torpor, 
listlessness,  are  infectious  ;  and  the  sloth  of  one  may  deaden 
the  hearts  and  unstring  the  courage  and  paralyse  the  arms  of 
thousands.  How  j)leasing  to  contrast  the  hallowed  and  lasting 
results  of  influence  employed  righteously  ;  of  the  quiet  example, 
or  siinjde  suggestions  of  a  yemng  man  in  a  counting-house  or 
shop,  at  tlie  draper’s  counter  or  mechanic’s  bench,  in  cheering 
an  undisciplined  stripling,  or  a  prodigal  in  the  first  yearning  of 
reawakened  love  ;  or  of  the  repressive  power,  the  awfulness 
of  goodness,  in  checking  the  sceptical  sneer,  or  licentious  jest 
of  the  moral,  living,  w’alking  pestilences  that  swarm  in  places  of 
business.  Let  me  then  beseech  you,  young  men,  to  be  men  in 
light,  principle,  and  piety.  Be  men  in  courage  for  the  times, 
bold  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act.  Eacli  of  you  is  a  centre  of  power. 
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of  the  highest  of  all  power,  moral  and  spiritual ;  draw  its  light 
from  heaven.  Each  of  you  is  a  centre  ;  throw  its  light  upon 
the  earth,  scattering  around  you  the  rays  of  celestial  light  into 
some  companion’s  soul,  from  which  they  shall  emanate  and 
settle  in  ever-expanding  circles  on  others.  Ltd  each  act  thus, 
and,  however  humble  his  position,  he  shall  join  in  the  jubi¬ 
lant  song,  and  the  imiierishable  honours  of  the  redeemed  ' 
Fill,  then,  your  .souls  with  the  inspiration  of  the  subject ;  the 
progress  of  society,  of  the  Church,  from  medianat  ignorance 
and  lawlessness,  and  oppression  and  suirerstition,  to  millennial 
knowledge  and  order,  and  freedom  and  truth.  Advance  in 
that  line  individually,  try  to  bring  others  into  it,  and  thus,  by 
the  combined  force  of  examirle  and  direct  effort,  you  will  acce¬ 
lerate  that  social  condition  when  the  duties  of  each  class,  l)eing 
defined  by  the  law,  shall  be  discharged  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  society  shall  rest  in  the  harmony  of  predictive 
vision,  —  undisturl)ed  by  war,  unclouded  by  sin  ;  and  your 
hearts  shall  thrill  with  pure  joy  and  holy  gratitude  that  you 
have  been  allowed,  however  feebly,  to  hasten  on  so  splendid  a 
con-summation. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  18  48. 

HY 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ARTHUR. 


THE  EPtENCH  KEVOLUTIOX  OF  1848. 


My  duty  to-night  is  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848. 

In  the  year  1703,  just  after  tlie  revolutionists  of  the  day 
had  i)eri»(  tiated  tlie  executions  known  as  the  “  iimssaeres  of 
September,”  a  young  man  of  the  blood-royal,  wlio  had  ilistin- 
guished  himself  in  the  revolutionary  army,  presented  himself  to 
Danton,  and  remonstrated  on  the  excesses  that  had  bt:en  com¬ 
mitted.  “  Young  man,”  said  the  revolutionist,  “  you  are  too 
young  to  judge  of  these  things.  To  comprehend  them  you 
must  be  in  our  place.  Go  back  to  the  army  ;  fight  bravely, 
but  do  not  needlessly  expose  your  life.  You  have  yet  many 
years  before  you  ;  France  does  not  love  a  republic.  She  has 
the  habits,  the  weaknesses,  the  needs  of  a  monarchy.  After 
our  storms,  she  will  return  to  it,  and  you  shall  be  king.  Adieu, 
young  man  ;  remember  the  prediction  of  Danton  !  ”  These 
words  might  have  been  prophetic.  After  a  race  of  unbridled 
madness,  France  was  yoked  to  the  triumphant  car  of  a  haughty 
soldier,  and  for  a  time  was  so  elated  to  see  the  number  of  cap¬ 
tives  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  that  car,  as  to  forget  that,  to 
urge  its  progress,  she  had  to  bear  a  crushing  yoke,  and  to  make 
almost  deadly  efforts.  But  the  smiter  was  smitten ;  and  the 
crown  of  France  shone  once  more  on  a  Bourbon  brow.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  restored  dynasty  had  exhausted  all  the 
little  respect  reserved  for  them  by  the  French  people,  and  in 
fifteen  years,  had  exhausted  even  their  forbearance.  The  throne 
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of  Fiance  was  again  vacant,  and  the  French  people  called  to 
occupy  it  the  very  man  to  whom  Danton  had,  so  long  before, 
prophesied  that  destiny.  He  brought  to  this  elevation  great 
mental  powers,  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  government  of 
every  free  country,  an  experience  in  private  and  political  vicis¬ 
situdes  never,  jierhaps,  equalled  in  a  prince,  and  withal  exem¬ 
plary  jiersonal  habits.  Never  perhaps  did  natural  aptitude  to 
govern,  and  an  education  calculated  to  fit  for  governing,  meet 
so  completely  in  one  individual.  When  he  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  throne  of  France,  her  friends  might  well  hope  that 
the  time  had  come  when  Providence,  in  mercy  to  her  distrac¬ 
tions,  was  about  to  accord  her  a  wise  government  and  a  happy 
progress.  But  no  ;  “  His  hand  was  stretched  out  still.” 

About  twelve  months  ago,  on  the  28th  of  December  1847, 
I  was  passing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  my  way  to  visit  a 
prisoner  of  some  note  in  the  cells  of  the  Concievgerie.  My 
progress  wa.s  arrested  by  a  file  of  National  Guards  which 
8tret(;lied  from  the  Tuileries,  acro.ss  the  bridge,  to  the  Chamber 
of  Dej*uties.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a  similar  file 
of  troops  of  the  line.  The  wind  was  blowing  cold  and  moist, 
witli  scattered  flakes  of  snow.  All  the  soldiers,  both  civic  and 
regular,  looked  shivering  and  discontented.  It  was  evident  that 
whatever  duty  they  were  on  yielded  no  animating  feeling  to 
warm  tliem  in  that  chill  wind.  “  What  is  taking  place  to-day  ?” 
I  asked  of  a  national  guard.  “  The  king  is  going  to  open  par¬ 
liament,”  he  replied,  with  the  most  perfect  iuditference.  I 
turned  away  with  a  presentiment  chilly  as  the  day  ;  for  I  felt 
that  the  king,  in  passing  through  that  cold  guard,  was  about 
to  open  a  session  that  must  be  critical  for  his  throne  and 
dynasty. 

Tlie  causes  which  led  to  an  expectation  that  the  session  of 
1847-48  would  be  critical  are  soon  told.  In  Paris  existed  a 
small  but  very  determined  republican  party.  They  were  sorely 
disjjppointcd,  in  1830,  to  see  a  monarchy  arise  out  of  a  revolu- 
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tion.  Tlicy  immediately  set  all  their  foree  to  malign  the  policy 
of  the  new  king,  and  to  mar  his  good  name.  This  plan  they 
prosecuted  throughout  liis  reign,  with  a  perseverance  rare  in 
Frenchmen,  and  did  much  to  alienate  from  Louis  Philippe  the 
aft'ections  of  his  people.  His  own  character  unhappily  subserved 
their  purpose.  Although  possessed  of  unlimited  revenues,  his 
court  exhibited  none  of  that  splendour  that  would  titillate 
fashion  or  foster  trade.  The  impression  was  universal,  that  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  his  family  treasures  and  power  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  existence.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  it  began  to  be  freely  a.sserted  that  his  avarice  was  not 
only  unkingly  but  unprincipled.  To  such  a  point  had  things 
proceeded,  tliat  shortly  before  his  downfall  it  Wiis  repeated  by 
all,  and  believed  by  many,  that  some  railway  companies  had  not 
found  prodigious  bribes  spumed  even  by  the  royal  hand.  A 
conviction  had  also  arisen  and  widely  spread,  that,  in  ruling 
the  nation,  the  sole  principle  on  which  he  relied  was  coirui)- 
tion.  The  whole  constituency  of  France  numbered  only 
240,000.  The  king  multiplied  public  offices  till  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  in  its  pay  a  number  of  men  greater  than  that  of  the 
electors  of  the  entire  kingdom.  Every  man  who  had,  or 
hoped  to  have  a  relative  in  office,  was  expected  to  support,  at 
the  elections,  the  ministerial  candidate.  Thus  did  the  ministry 
secure  for  itself  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Of 
the  450  members  of  that  Chamber,  204  were  actually  holders 
of  i)lace  and  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  thus  making  that 
body  simply  an  instrument  of  the  royal  will.  The  peers, 
again,  were  not  hereditary,  as  with  us,  but  were  named  for 
life  by  the  King ;  that  house  also  was  therefore  but  an  instm- 
ment  of  the  royal  will.  Thus  the  three  states  of  the  realm 
were  virtually  merged  in  the  Cabinet.  Besides  this,  an  oi)ininn, 
whether  true  or  false,  had  become  almost  universal,  that  the 
King,  by  his  ability  and  his  obstinacy,  subjected  to  his  own 
plans  every  minister  who  came  into  his  service.  Instead, 
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therefore,  of  the  odium  of  unpojjular  measures  falling  only  on 
the  King’s  advisers,  it  chiefly  fell  upon  his  own  head.  Again, 
during  his  reign  the  ta.xes  gradually  increased,  till,  in  profound 
peace,  they  were  more  burdensome  than  under  Napoleon,  amid 
his  gigantic  wars. 

In  this  state  of  things  arose  a  cry  for  parliamentary  reform. 
The  government  had  taken  from  the  people  the  right  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  public,  exccipt  under  special  permission  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  That  permission  w'as  granted  to  hold  reform  dinners  or 
banquets  in  ditterent  parts  of  France.  At  these  banquets  the 
King’s  personal  politics  were  freely  criticised,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  his  name  w'as  even  omitted  from  the  list  of  toasts. 
A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Then  ap^wared  Lamartine’s  History  o  f  the  (Girondists,  shedding 
a  new  lustre  on  the  old  revolutionists.  Ui)on  this  came  the 
famine  year.  The  peojde  of  France  sufl'ered  much,  and,  though 
wrongly,  yet  very  naturally  attributed  their  sufferings  to  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Spanish  marriages  followed,  and  then  he  lost 
that  moral  strength  which  he  had  always  derived  from  his 
alliance  w  ith  England.  Many,  and  especially  Liuuartine,  began 
now  to  prophesy  his  downfall.  While  this  Wiis  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  came  the  trial  of  M.  Teste,  a  [leer  and  a  former  minister. 
This  gave  to  the  public  lamentable  proof  of  what  they  had  all 
along  believed, — that  the  gfoverument  was  odiously  corrupt. 
Close  upon  this  came  the  tragic  murder  of  the  Duchess  Dc 
Praslin  by  her  husband.  The  two  circumstances  raised  among 
the  populate;  a  loathing  and  contempt  of  the  peerage.  I  knew 
a  water-carrier,  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  in  Paris,  who  just  at 
that  time,  when  addressed  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
canaille,  replied,  “  You  may  call  me  anything  you  like,  but  a 
peer  of  France.”  Blow  followed  blow.  In  the  Swiss  war  the 
French  had  their  feelings  outraged  by  seeing  their  national 
diplomacy  employed  on  the  side  of  the  Jesuits.  Italy  became 
a  spring  of  political  excitement.  The  French  were  not  a  little 
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chafed  to  see  nations  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  despise 
making  swift  progress  in  liberties,  just  at  the  time  when  they 
felt  the  hand  of  a  powerful  monarch  dragging  themselves  back 
to  the  old  despotism  of  Louis  xiv. 

Under  such  circumstances  did  the  session  of  1847-48  open, 
and  for  such  reasons  did  every  man  acquainted  with  the  country 
look  to  the  opening  of  that  session  with  intense  anxiety.  All 
felt  that  either  the  king  must  that  day  announce  some  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures,  or  the  country  must  pass  through  struggles 
more  or  less  disastrous  ;  that  in  fact  France  was  brought  to 
one  of  those  crises  when  of  two  things  one  is  inevitable,  reform 
or  revolution. 

In  a  few  hours  from  the  moment  I  have  mentioned,  the 
report  was  rmshing  over  France  like  a  whirlwind,  tliat,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  hoary  monarch,  instead  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  people,  had  stigmatized  every  man  who  attended 
the  reform  banquets  as  “  blind  and  hostile.”  In  England,  a 
hard  word  hurts,  but  in  France,  a  hard  word  burns.  Those 
two  words  were  that  evening  on  the  lips  of  every  man  in  Paris. 
They  might  have  been  creative,  for  they  called  into  existence 
around  the  unhai)py  king  a  host  of  passions  truly  “  blind  and 
hostile.”  The  deputies  of  the  Opposition  were  stung.  The 
Ministry  insisted  on  rejjeating  the  odious  words  in  the  address 
to  the  Crown.  Just  then  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Paris,  tidings 
that  the  banquet  projected  in  the  12th  arrondissement  had 
been  prohibited  by  the  Government.  The  crisis  had  come. 
Charles  x.  had  violated  the  liberty  of  oirinion  in  the  press  ; 
Louis  Pliilippe  now  violated  the  liberty  of  opinion  in  sj)eech. 
Charles  x.  fell ;  would  Louis  Philippe  stand  1  This  (luestion 
shot  through  the  heart  of  France.  News  now  came  that  the 
Sicilians  had  successfully  risen  against  the  Neapolitan  Bour¬ 
bons  ;  and  that  in  Bavaria,  the  people  had  humbled  their  king 
by  a  public  tumult.  Upon  the  excitable  Parisians  neither  of 
these  events  was  lost.  The  deputies  of  the  Opposition  re- 
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solved  to  hold  the  banquet  in  spite  of  the  Government,  daring 
them  to  prosecute.  The  Goveniment  promised  to  allow  them 
to  meet,  but  threatened  prosecution.  To  avoid  tumult,  the 
site  of  the  banquet  was  changed  from  the  1 2th  arroiidissement 
to  the  Champs  Elysdes — from  the  Bethnal  Green  of  Paris  to 
its  Hyde  Park.  Two  days  before  the  banquet  was  to  occur, 
its  conductors  published  the  programme  of  a  procession  ;  and 
such  was  the  lack  of  liberty  in  France,  that  a  procession  for  a 
political  purpose  amounted  almost  to  an  act  of  rebellion. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  assign  a  place  in  the  procession 
to  such  national  guards  as  might  choose  to  attend  in  unifom. 
The  walls  of  Paris  were  soon  covered  with  proclamations,  and 
groups  of  men  were  everywhere  reading  them  with  looks  that 
augured  no  good.  I  joined  one  grou[),  consisting  wdiolly  of 
w’orkmen.  They  read  in  silence,  except  one,  who,  on  coming 
to  the  words,  “  The  Banquet  is  prohibited,”  just  raised  his 
shoulders  and  said,  “That’s  beautiful!”  As  Monday  the 
21st  of  February  closed,  every  one  feared  that  Paris,  which 
had  so  often  been  stained  with  blood,  would  be  stained  with 
blood  again. 

Tuesday  came  ;  an  English  eye  would  not  have  observed 
anything  very  remarkable  in  the  Champs  Elys(ies  that  morn¬ 
ing.  There  was  simply  a  large  number  of  blouses.  Here,  I 
ought  iierhaps  to  say,  that  in  France  the  popular  designation 
of  a  man  of  the  working  class  is  “  a  blouse  that  of  a  man  of 
any  other  class,  “  a  coat.”  The  working  men,  almost  without 
excejdion,  wear  just  such  a  coat  of  blue  linen  as  W'e  see  on  our 
butchers,  hence  their  common  apjdication.  On  the  morning  in 
question,  then,  these  blouses  covered  the  Champs  Elysdes. 
Here  and  there  they  stood  in  little  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
such  as  would  hardly  have  led  an  Englishman  to  ask  what 
they  were  doing.  But  those  who  knew  France  well  pointed 
to  those  little  knots  of  debaters,  and  said,  “  Something  will 
come  out  of  that.” 
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The  palace  t)f  the  Tuileries  stands  with  its  end  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  runs  in  one  long  line  towards  the  interior 
of  the  town.  On  the  western  front  of  the  palace  stretches,  for 
perhaps  a  furlong,  the  Tuileries’  gardens,  diversified  with  par¬ 
terres,  ponds,  groves,  avenues,  and  statuary.  These  gardens 
open  westward,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  spacious  area, 
having  in  a  circle  round  it  several  majestic  statues,  symbolizing 
the  chief  cities  of  France.  Interspersed  with  these  are  richly 
gilded  and  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  which  serve  as  lamp- 
posts.  The  Place  is  watered  by  two  fountains,  elaborately 
magnificent,  and  between  these  a  tall  Egyptian  olwlisk  stands 
in  a  right  line  with  the  centre  window  of  the  palace.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  this  obelisk,  you  have  the  Champs  Elysdes 
stretching  westward.  They  are  simply  a  grove,  skirted  on  one 
side  by  mansions,  on  the  other  by  the  Seine,  and  pierced  by 
sundry  noble  avenues.  One  of  these,  in  a  right  line  with  the 
obelisk,  leads  the  eye  up  through  the  grove  for  a  full  mile, 
where,  at  the  crest  of  a  rising  grountl,  stand  Napoleon’s  un¬ 
equalled  triumi)hal  arch.  If  the  eye  turn  to  the  right  of  the 
obelisk,  it  finds  a  long  line  of  colonnaded  building,  with  a 
spacious  opening  in  the  centre,  which  opening  terminates  in 
the  stately  Corinthian  peristyle  of  the  new  Church  of  the 
Madeleine.  On  your  other  hand  flows  the  Seine,  having,  just 
on  its  farther  bank,  the  twelve  graceful  columns  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  Thus,  when  standing  in  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde,  so  associated  with  all  the  revolutionary  history  of  France, 
you  have  on  one  side  the  Palace  of  the  Bourbons,  on  another 
the  Emperor’s  towering  arch,  on  a  third,  the  classic  Madeleine, 
and  on  the  fourth,  the  Seine  and  the  national  legislative  hall. 

Upon  this  gorgeous  centre  of  artistic  skill,  converged  the 
political  interest  of  the  day.  The  Place  was  crowded  with 
troops.  An  unarmed  j)opulace  overflowed  around  them.  The 
square  in  which  stands  the  Madeleine  was  also  filled  with  troops, 
and  axes  added  to  their  equipment,  testified  to  an  expectation 
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of  barricade!?.  Here,  along  the  Boulevards,  and  in  the  chief 
streets,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  “  blouses”  were  crowding. 
But  no  arms,  no  organization,  no  preparation  for  revolt,  could 
be  anywhere  seen.  Everybody  had  come  out,  expecting  to  see 
something  ;  but  no  one  was  prepared  to  move.  “  Will  any¬ 
thing  take  place?”  you  asked;  “No,”  said  one,  “how  can 
there  be  a  revolution  ?  There  are  80,000  troops  in  Paris.” 
“  No,”  said  another,  “  there  will  lie  nothing,  we  have  no  arms.” 
“  No,”  said  another,  “  there  are  too  many  spies,  and  no  organi¬ 
zation  !”  Another,  more  thoughtful,  says,  “  No,  there  will  be 
nothing,  unless  an  accident  occurs  ;  but  if  an  accident  occur, 
ah  !  then  ”  And  through  the  whole  city  appeared  to 
spread  this  feeling,  that  the  destiny  of  the  country  was  sus¬ 
pended  on  an  accident. 

On  re-entering  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  after  a  tour  of  the 
city,  I  found  the  peojtle  running  away  in  apparently  great  good 
liumour.  Seeing  nothing  serious,  I  passed  on  against  tlie  stream ; 
but  after  having  emerged  from  it,  and  passed  by  the  soldiers, 
I  found  that  what  seemed  merely  a  scamper  of  the  mob  had 
been  caused  by  a  charge  of  horse,  in  which  some  people  were 
killed.  This  began  a  real  irritation.  A  party  attempted  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  were  repulsed.  A  handful  of  men 
going  to  a  small  post  in  the  Champs  Elys(?e.s,  one  of  them 
climl)ed  up  by  the  roof,  and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  might  easily  have  shot  him  ;  but  they 
quietly  allowed  themselves  to  be  disarmed  and  sent  away. 
Proceeding  up  the  Champs  Elyses,  I  found  the  gamins  de 
Paris — the  urchins  of  the  town — piling  a  heap  of  chairs  and 
forms  in  the  grand  avenue,  as  a  mock  barricade,  and  busying 
themselves,  at  the  same  time,  by  breaking  the  lamps.  Actual 
barri(!ades  soon  followed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Suppose  that  just  as  a  Chelsea  omnibus  is  passing  the  end  of 
Southampton  Street,  some  dozen  lads  rush  to  the  heads  of  the 
horses,  and  tell  the  driver  to  dismount.  The  driver  is  docile  (for 
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it  is  always  so  in  Paris),  and  quietly  leads  his  horses  away. 
Tlie  lads  then  overthrow  the  omnibus  aeross  tlie  end  of  the 
street.  Some  of  them  look  out  for  other  vehicles.  Tlie  rest 
jiull  up  paving-stones,  and  fill  the  prostrate  omnibus  to  give  it 
weight.  Presently  a  cab  is  added,  then  a  coal  waggon,  then  a 
wood-cart,  while  f)aving-stones  are  diligently  heaped  up,  till  a 
mass  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  offers  a  breastwork  from  behind  which  a  fire 
may  be  directed  with  comparative  safety  against  any  assailant 
in  front.  The  two  corner  houses  of  Southampton  Street  are 
now  occupied,  and  men  with  muskets  placed  at  each  window, 
so  that  no  troops  can  reach  the  front  of  the  barricade  without 
lieing  exjiosed  to  a  fire.  To  prevent  an  attack  in  the  rear,  the 
other  end  of  the  street  is  barrictuled  in  the  same  way. 

The  barricades  began  in  the  afternoon.  The  streets  of  Paris 
shortly  echoed  to  sounds  that,  thank  God  !  never  trouble  ours 
-three  short  taps  of  a  drum,  which  a  stranger  would  hear 
without  emotion  ;  but  which,  on  a  day  like  that,  make  every 
heart  in  Paris  leap.  “  Take  your  sac  !  take  your  sac  !  take 
your  sac  !”  cried  the  drums  of  the  National  Guard.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  king  summoning  his  civic  militia  to  rush  to 
arms.  The  emotion  caused  by  that  call  was  intense.  All  knew 
that  the  Ministry  had  not  called  out  the  National  Guard  in  the 
morning,  simply  because  they  could  not  trust  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  looked  on  this  late  appeal  to  their  loyalty  as  sure  proof  that 
matters  had  become  threatening.  Few  of  the  National  Guard 
obeyed  the  call,  for  the  want  of  confidence  in  them  shown  in  the 
morning  was  felt  as  an  affront. 

Called  by  duty  to  follow'  the  rappel  drum  down  the  Rue  de 
Chaillot,  I  found  the  people  in  high  excitement,  and  the  sentry 
at  a  post  busily  chatting  with  women  and  gamins  !  On  re¬ 
turning  into  the  Champs  Elysces,  I  found  an  immense  flame 
tow  ering  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  avenue.  A  wooden  bnrean 
had  been  set  on  fire  in  a  line  with  the  central  windows  of  the 
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Tuileries,  so  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  from  the  palace. 
All  Paris  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  gates  of  issue  at  different 
points,  and  at  these  gates  large  custom-house  offices.  Two  of 
these,  still  in  the  line  of  the  palace  window,  were  close  by  ; 
they  too  were  soon  startling  the  Tuileries  with  sheets  of  flame. 
Those  who  committed  these  first  overt  acts  of  the  revolution 
were  nearly  all  gamins — boys  and  youths.  Oh  !  a  scene  like 
this  tells  us,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  worth  of  a  movement 
such  as  that  with  which  we  have  the  hapi)iness  to  be  connected. 
No  plague  more  deadly  could  you  inflict  on  any  country,  than 
to  leave  within  its  bosom  a  multitude  of  untaught  and  irreligious 
youth.  To  you,  young  men  of  London,  I  speak  with  that 
scene  full  in  my  mind’s  eye  ;  seeing  still  those  youths  M'ith 
their  torches,  madly  nishing  on  those  buildings,  meaning  by 
their  deed  to  light  up  not  a  custom-house,  but  a  civil  war.  In 
the  name  of  all  you  hold  dear  and  patriotic,  as  well  as  of  those 
holier  things  that  belong  to  eternity,  I  adjure  you,  every  one, 
not  to  leave  his  heart  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  liable,  in  a 
moment  of  evil  passion,  to  dash  into  a  deed  that  might  bring 
upon  your  country  torrents  of  bloodshed  and  woe.  Feel,  young 
men,  oh  feel,  that  all  the  claims  of  your  race  bind  you  to  be  in 
a  condition  (and  in  such  a  condition  he  that  seeks  grace  from 
God  will  l)e),  that,  whatever  crisis  may  overtake  you,  you  shall 
so  stand,  when  that  crisis  is  over,  that  no  remorse  shall  gnaw 
your  heart,  no  marks  of  flame  remain  to  reproach  you,  no  blood 
to  call  vengeance  upon  your  head. 

The  Tuesday  night  passed  in  disquiet.  On  the  Wednesday 
morning  barricades  were  found  extensively  erected  ;  a  large 
part  of  Paris  was  in  arms.  The  rajypd  beat  again.  The 
National  Guards  answered  :  but  sent  deputations  to  the  king, 
demanding  reform  ;  and  everywhere  cast  themselves  between 
the  troops  and  the  mob,  so  as  to  protect  the  latter.  From  the 
beginning  it  had  been  known  that  the  80,000  troops  were  but 
an  apparent  force  ;  for  tliey  would  act  with  the  National  Guards, 
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liowcver  it  might  turn.  During  the  day,  several  skirmishes 
took  place.  An  immense  body  of  the  people  marched  trium- 
))hantly  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  delivered  up  to  the  authorities 
fifty  soldiers  of  the  municipal  guard,  whose  lives  they  had 
spared  ;  but  whom  they  had  conducted  through  the  streets 
disarmed  and  bareheaded. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  member  asked  the  Ministry 
why  they  had  not  sooner  called  out  the  National  Guard.  M. 
Guizot  replied  that  the  king  had  sent  for  Count  Mold.  The  news 
spread  through  Paris  like  lightning.  The  joy  wa.s  indescribable. 
Louis  Philippe  humbled  before  a  popular  demonstration !  Louis 
Philipjie  yielding  to  the  people  in  arms  !  The  Parisians  could 
scarcely  believe  their  triumph.  They  were  in  ecstasies.  For 
the  change,  from  Guizot  to  Mold,  they  cared  little  ;  but  they 
had  conquered  the  headstrong  old  king  !  They  were  victorious 
— they  were  proud — they  were  joyful.  The  city  was  then 
lighted  up  with  brilliant  illuminations.  Men  said,  “All  is 
over,  all  will  be  well.”  The  Marseillaise  rose  merrily  from 
thousands  of  voices  ;  and  wherever  you  went  you  heard  the 
tones  of  joy  and  singing. 

Amid  all  this  Guizot  had  the  imprudence  to  cause  his  hotel 
(which  stands  right  upon  the  Boulevard,  the  chief  thoroughfare 
of  Paris)  to  be  surrounded  by  a  formidable  guard.  They 
constantly  irritated  the  crowd,  by  driving  them  from  their 
course  out  into  the  encumbered  street.  During  this  e.xcite- 
ment  a  column  was  seen  advancing  from  the  direction  of  the 
Bastile.  Two  men  in  blouses  were  seen  carrying  torches ; 
between  them  a  third  man,  in  a  blouse,  bore  a  red  flag  ;  close 
behind  him  another  held  upon  a  pike  an  image  on  fire,  which 
burned  as  they  marchefl.  Following  this  double  fljig  of  blood 
and  fire  were  about  two  hundred  men.  The  jKJople  watched 
and  wondered.  Probably  that  sinister  column  was  a  ruse  of 
the  Republican  party,  who  saw  that  the  opportunity  of  a 
revolution  was  just  escaping  from  them.  The  column  comes 
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abreast  of  the  guard  Ijefore  Guizot’s  hotel  the  officer  in  coni- 
luand  advances  toward  the  leader — the  leader  advances  towards 
him — they  jjarley — a  gun  goes  off — the  officer’s  horse  stumbles 
— he  dashes  within  the  square  formed  by  his  men — they  raise 
their  guns — and  in  a  moment,  from  forty  to  sixty  men  and 
women  are  lying  dead  on  the  Boulevard.  “  To  arms  !  to 
arms  !”  rose  in  an  instant  as  the  cry  of  that  whole  multitude, 
and  away  through  the  eastward  part  of  the  city  floated  with 
wondrous  speed  that  fearful  cry — “  To  arms  !  we  are  betrayed, 
they  are  assassinating  us.  To  arms !”  Gentlemen  bare¬ 
headed  an<l  wild  rushed  into  the  adjoining  streets,  shouting, 
“  To  arms  !  to  arms and  from  the  towers  of  the  churches 
the  terrible  tocsin  began  to  ring.  Seventeen  corpses  were 
placed  upon  a  wagon.  Men  with  torches  took  their  stand 
upon  this  car  of  death  ;  men  with  torches  marched  before  it, 
and  others  in  the  same  wild  mood  dragged  it  along.  As  it 
passed  through  the  streets,  one  man  held  up  the  corpse  of  a 
woman  till  the  blood  and  wounds  were  seen  in  the  torchlight  ; 
and  then,  letting  it  fall  back  into  the  wagon,  he  shouted 
“  Vengeance  !”  They  stopped  before  the  office  of  the  grciit 
Republican  jiaper,  the  National.  M.  Marrast,  the  editor, 
harangued  them  with  promises  of  justice.  While  he  spoke,  a 
boy,  putting  his  two  fingers  into  the  wound  of  one  of  the  dead, 
showed  them  in  the  torchlight  all  reddened,  and  lifting  them 
towards  heaven,  cried,  “  This  is  the  blood  of  a  martyr  ;  it  shall 
be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  our  o])pressors,”  With  like 
excitements  this  terrible  cortege  passed,  during  the  night, 
through  all  the  inflammable  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
morning,  the  whole  populace  were  up  for  an  irrepressible 
outburst. 

During  the  night,  the  king  called  for  jM.  Thiers,  and  gave 
the  government  into  his  hands,  and  those  of  M.  Bjirrot.  But 
by  some  singular — shall  we  say — providence  1  the  proclamation 
they  wrote,  announcing  their  appointment,  was  not  signed. 
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Nor  was  tliat  appointment  given  in  the  Jfoniteur.  When 
that  official  journal  came  out  in  the  morning,  all  that  the 
people  had  authenticated  was,  that  Marsl)al  Bugeaud  had  been 
created  commandant  of  Paris.  In  fact,  all  that  was  concilia¬ 
tory  was  left  out,  and  all  that  was  inflammable  inserted.  The 
effect  was  screams  of  indignation  :  “  It’s  enough  ;  we’ll  have 
uo  more  of  Louis  Philippe  or  his  family.”  The  fusillade  began 
anew.  Thiers  and  Barrot  hastened  into  the  streets  to  assure 
the  peoide  that  they  were  in  power,  and  Lamoricihre  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  National  Guard.  For  a  moment  there  was  a 
hope  of  returning  calm.  I  met  a  procession  which,  though 
meaning  only  to  make  a  peaceful  display  of  its  triumph,  was 
of  fearful  aspect.  First  came  a  detachment  of  National 
Guards  ;  then  a  body  of  students — young  men  again  !  Those 
named  before  were  of  the  very  lowest  class  ;  these  were  of  the 
highest ;  but  they  had  been  doing  the  same  work  as  the  others, 
and  at  that  moment  looked  just  as  savage.  Following  the.se 
was  a  host  of  men,  some  with  blouses  and  some  without.  One 
blouse  was  surmounted  by  a  si)lendid  military  cap  ;  another 
was  decked  with  the  trajjpings  of  a  cavalry  officer  ;  against 
another  ilangled  a  beautiful  sword  ;  beneath  another  shone 
.scarlet  military  pantaloons  ;  over  another  was  drawn  an  officer’s 
coat.  Some  bore  muskets  wrested  from  the  troo])3  ;  some 
fowling-pieces  taken  from  gentlemen’s  houses  ;  some  bars  of 
iron  wrenched  from  church  palings  ;  some  rusty  pikes,  re¬ 
covered  from  long  idleness ;  and  all  bore  marks  of  fierce 
passion  and  conscious  victory.  They  sang  the  Marseillaise, 
shouted  Vive  Lamoriciere  !  and  said  the  people  had  got  all  they 
wished.  Just  then  one  corpse  was  carried  by  after  another. 
Thank  God  that  you  have  never  seen  the  change  which  passes 
upon  a  man  of  passionate  sympathies,  when,  during  a  civil 
struggle,  he  sees  one  (tf  his  townsmen  shot  dead  !  Men,  whom 
I  had  seen  a  moment  before  standing  at  their  doors  (juietly 
looking  on,  became  possessed  with  fury  at  the  sight  of  those 
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corpses.  What  had  now  occurred  1  The  new  ministry  had 
ordered  tlie  troops  to  retire,  and  the  firing  to  cease.  National 
Guards  and  others  w»‘nt  to  a  post  of  some  twenty -five  muni¬ 
cipal  guards,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  reijuired  them 
in  consequence  of  this  order  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They 
fired  on  the  National  Guards,  were  attacked  in  turn,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  only  one  of  their  number  survived.  Going  up  to 
a  post  of  National  Guards,  I  said,  “I  hope  all  is  over  now  ?” 
“  Ah  !  sir,  we  hoped  so  a  few  minutes  ago  ;  but  they  have 
just  fired  on  the  National  Guard,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
that  will  end.” 

The  struggle  was  soon  renewed.  The  troops  gave  up  their 
arms ;  all  was  confusion  ;  no  one  but  the  small  band  of  rc- 
jtublicans  seemed  to  have  an  aim.  They  pressed  on.  Tiie  arsenal 
fell.  Tlie  post  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  defendeil  by  138  men. 
Refusing  to  surrender,  they  were  attacked,  and  for  five  hours 
defied  all  the  power  of  the  insurgents.  These,  in  their  rage, 
dragged  the  royal  carriages  from  the  king’s  stal)les  close  by ; 
placed  them  before  the  door  and  windows,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  thu.s,  igniting  the  building,  burned  to  deatli  that  handful 
of  brave  men.  It  should  be  named,  as  a  fact  illustrative  of 
the  spirit  which  is  let  loose  at  the  time  of  a  revolution,  that  in 
all  the  Paris  journals  I  read  at  the  time  I  did  not  find  one 
word  blaming  tliat  atrocity.  No  journalist  seemed  bold  enough 
to  tell  the  sovereign  people  of  its  barbarism.  When  the  people 
burned  their  fellow-countrymen  to  death  in  open  day,  it  was 
spoken  of  its  the  fortune  of  war. 

While  this  fearful  tragedy  was  being  enacted  within  a  few 
yanls  of  the  Tuileries,  the  king  was  alarmed  by  the  news,  that 
the  soldiers  were  giving  up  their  arms  to  the  mob.  And  then 
that  hand,  which  a  few  days  before  had  held  so  firmly  the 
reins  of  royal  power,  signed  the  unlooked-for  words,  “  I  abdi¬ 
cate.”  This  was  deep  humiliation  ;  but  scarcely  was  it  sub¬ 
mitted  to  ere  the  tide  of  popular  fury  began  to  surge  against 
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the  very  house  of  the  monarch.  It  soon  was  time  to  flee.  A 
subterranean  passage  led  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  There, 
instead  of  royal  ecpaipages,  were  two  common  cabs.  The  royal 
carriages  were  all  burned,  and,  except  one  faithful  equerry,  the 
royal  retinue,  where  were  they  1  The  fallen  king  and  his  family, 
mounted  in  those  i)oor  cabs,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  crowd. 
Looking,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  really  the  king,  they  said, 
“  ’Tis  he,  certainly  ;  away  with  you,  we  have  had  enough  of 
you ;  away  with  you  !”  And  then  the  man,  who  a  few  days 
iHjfore  was  esteemed  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world ;  looked 
up  to  by  the  French  people  as  the  ablest  politician  of  their 
nation  ;  lord  of  400,000  brave  .solilicrs  ;  surrounded  by  a 
family  of  brilliant  sons  ;  begirt  with  fortifications  of  formid¬ 
able  strength  ;  served  by  able  ministers  and  a  tractable  parlia¬ 
ment  ; — that  man  was  seen  a  fugitive,  without  a  change  of 
linen,  escaping  through  a  rabble,  any  one  of  whom  might  have 
shot  him.  Oh  !  how  often  have  I  tliought  of  the  words  of  a 
lively  young  Frenchwoman,  who  said,  “  I  have  often  heard 
sermons  on  tlie  vanity  of  the  world  ;  but  nothing  ever  showed 
me  the  vanity  of  the  world  like  the  downfall  of  Louis  Piiilippe.” 
So  it  might  well  be.  No  man  could  stand  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  see  that  king  flee,  without  feeling  that  there 
pride  of  birth,  pride  of  fortune,  pride  of  empire,  pride  of  fame, 
pride  of  intellect,  and  all  kinds  of  human  pride,  bowed  down 
abashed.  There  a  man  could  feel  that  for  the  abiding  dowry 
of  a  human  mind,  wealth  is  nothing,  fame  nothing,  talent 
nothing,  power  nothing  ;  but  the  peace  of  God  all  in  all.  Ye 
yoimg  men,  that  have  yet  your  heritage  to  win,  let  me,  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother,  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  my  God  and 
your  God,  to  secure,  before  all  other  [)ossession,  the  “  one  thing 
needful” — that  immutable  pearl  which,  once  your  own,  gives 
you  wealth  and  bliss.  Then  let  change  and  trouble  come  ; 
your  spirit  has  its  portion,  and  in  that  portion  will  rejoice  for 
evermore. 
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No  sooner  did  the  mob  find  the  Tuileries  deserted  than  they 
hfistened  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  her  son  were  there.  The  members  were  debating  about 
the  regency,  when  the  house  was  suddenly  filled  with  an  armed 
populace.  Deliberation  was  at  an  end.  Many  tried  to  speak, 
but  the  tumult  choked  every  voice.  At  length  some  man  in  | 

the  crowd,  no  one  can  tell  who,  cried  “  Long  live  the  Republic!” 

The  note  w'as  .struck  for  the  first  time  in  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  Though  just  then  among  the  most  excited  mobs  of  the 
Champs  Ely.'^des,  I  heard  no  one  even  name  a  Republic.  The 
small  party  had,  however,  known  and  seized  the  position  of 
influence.  The  cry  uttered  within  the  walls  of  the  legi.slature 
rose  again  with  multijdied  echo.  Yet  no  man  could  decide. 

“  I  W’as  seated,”  says  M.  Lamartime,  “  isolated,  pensive,  silent 
on  njy  bench  ;  melted  by  that  misfortune  and  liy  that  child¬ 
hood,  my  heart  struggled  against  my  reason.  The  people,  and 
some  of  my  colleague.s,  took  me  by  the  arm,  called  me  by  name, 
and  pushed  me  towards  the  tribune.”  He  ascended  that  tri¬ 
bune,  carrying  with  him,  under  God,  the  destiny  of  France  for 
the  moment.  He  pronouncied  for  a  provisional  government. 

The  mob  waved  their  flags  over  his  head,  shouted  for  joy,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  and  they  were  marching  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  to  the  loud  shout  of  “  Long  live  the  Republic  !”  At  the 
office  of  the  Hefoi~me  newspairer,  the  editors  had  meanwhile 
appointed  a  provisional  government  of  their  own.  They  also 
hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  the  two  extempore  govern¬ 
ments  met,  amalgamated,  and  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  caused  by  this 
news  in  Paris.  No  one  looked  for  such  a  result.  All  wished 
to  humble  Louis  Philij)pe  ;  all  wished  to  obtain  a  change  of 
jiolicy  ;  of  a  Republic  no  one  dreamed,  except  the  initiated  few. 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  the  idea  of  a  Republic 
and  a  reign  of  terror  were  identical.  “  Oh,”  said  the  first 
who  told  me  the  news,  “  our  poor  France  !  our  poor  France  ! 
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Would  that  I  could  find  means  to  go  to  England  ;  that  is  the 
only  part  of  Europe  where  there  will  be  any  rest  for  some  time.” 
On  the  Saturday  morning  I  could  not  see  a  smile  anywhere.  I 
looked  for  joy,  but  no  man  seemed  glad.  I  met  several  in 
tears ;  some  for  friends  killed  or  w'ounded,  some  for  the  w'oes 
they  saw  overhanging  the  country.  The  first  National  Guard  to 
whom  I  spoke  said,  “  Ah  !  we  have  got  into  a  pretty  position, 
we  must  try  and  get  out  of  it.”  The  workmen  seemed  much 
pleased,  but  not  enthusiastic.  They  said,  “  Louis  Philippe 
made  us  sutt'er  long  enough  ;  and  now  the  Republic  will  make 
the  happiness  of  us  all.” 

In  every  direction  were  grotescpie  grouj)s,  where  blouses, 
accoutrements,  uniform,  and  arms  ma<le  a  picture  both  ludicrous 
and  wild.  Then  you  saw  two  men  in  blouses  standing  sentry 
over  barracks  containing  perhaps  3000  soldiers,  not  one  of 
whom  might  bear  any  arms.  Every  now  and  then  you  passed 
a  regiment,  men  and  officers  all  disarmed,  and  walking  in  utter 
confusion  ;  while  two  or  three  men  in  blouses  martdied  bravely 
by  their  side  with  shouldered  musket  and  a  victor’s  authority. 
The  barricades  were  standing,  each  surmounted  by  a  red  or  tri¬ 
colour  flag,  and  guarded  by  bands  of  well-armed  men  with 
blouses. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  red  flag  was  floating  everywhere. 
A  red  ribbon  was  in  every  button-hole.  Everything  bespoke  a 
red  republic.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation.  On 
returning  from  a  visit  of  duty  to  one  of  the  most  excited  parts 
of  the  town,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  on  some  of  the  barri¬ 
cades  the  red  flag  had  been  disj)laced  to  make  room  for  the 
tri  colour.  It  then  proved  that  Lamartine  had  faced  the  mob, 
braved  the  bayonets  presented  to  his  breast,  and  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  induced  them  to  forego  the  flag  of  blood.  This  first 
awoke  any  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  new  government.  The 
original  dread  gradually  vanished  from  the  mind  of  the  public. 
Instead  of  the  massacres  of  the  former  revolution,  they  heard 
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it  proclaimed  that  no  man  should  die  for  a  political  offence. 

Instead  of  the  rash  declaration  of  war,  they  heard  the  govern¬ 
ment  protest  that  they  would  labour  to  pre.serve  a  Europian 
peace.  Instead  of  the  irreligion  of  the  old  revolution,  they 
heard  a  respectful  call  nuule  to  the  ministers  of  religion  for 
their  interces.sions.  The  people,  too,  acted  with  a  moderation 
l)eyond  all  encomium.  Masters  of  Paris,  they  bore  themselves 
with  haughty  propriety.  All  order  was  firmly  maintained,  all 
crime  severely  rejjressed,  and  the  internal  jjolice  of  the  city 
kept  in  a  Itetter  shite  than  before  the  revolution.  The  public 
were  as  much  astonished  by  the  moderation  of  the  new  regime 
as  they  had  been  by  the  overthrow  of  the  old. 

But  ere  long  elements  of  danger  began  to  appear.  I  well 
remember  one  morning  joining  a  large  crowd  who  were  reading 
the  announcement  :  “  The  Government  guarantees  to  all  siijiport 
by  labour.”  The  news  was  soon  spread  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  to  the  Champs  Elysijes.  Every  wise  man  saw  in 
it  the  germ  of  much  disaster.  Even  some  of  the  workmen 
observed  that  my  fears  were  Just  when  I  asked  them  what  was 
to  become  of  a  country  in  which  no  man  had  the  feeling  that, 
in  order  to  succeed,  he  must  depend  solely  upon  his  own  efforts 
and  God’s  providence.  Nevertheless,  the  government  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  find  support  for  eveiy  one,  and  that  was  a  grand 
thing  ;  no  doubt  they  would  keep  their  word  !  This  was  but 
the  first  of  a  series  of  measures,  originating  with  the  Socialist 
section  of  the  new  government,  by  which  they  hojied  really  to  I 

destroy  all  property  in  the  country,  without  formally  declaring 
it  abrogated. 

Another  danger  soon  arose  in  the  clubs.  The  French,  hav¬ 
ing  been  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  meet  in  public,  no  sooner 
recovered  that  liberty  than  they  pushed  it  to  a  dangerous  abuse  ; 
in  every  part  of  the  city  clubs  multiplied  as  if  by  magic.  A 
club  is  simply  a  society  which  meets  in  a  given  jilace,  at  a 
stated  time,  for  political  debate.  All  imaginable  subjects  are 
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handled  ;  all  kinds  of  orators  speak,  from  the  nobleman  and 
the  author,  down  to  the  “blouse”  and  the  In  one 

club  I  heard  a  ma{;nilo(pient  speech,  in  which  Rolwrt  Owen 
was  proclaimed  as  the  greatest  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  introduced  to  the  homage  of  the  club,  with  the  assurance 
that  were  he  only  in  England,  all  the  peojile  would  rejoice  to 
present  him  with  an  ovation.  The  majority  of  the  clubs 
tended  to  moderate  and  enlighten  the  populace,  but  some  were 
nothing  more  than  assemblies  of  firebrands  w  ho  conspired  under 
arms.  Despite  of  these  dangers,  most  had  come  to  believe 
that  France  might  txht  as  a  Republic,  but  very  few  ventured 
to  hope  that  as  such  she  would  ever  prosjjer. 

Ledru  Rollin,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  issued  a  circular, 
in  which  the  public  thought  there  w’ei'e  indications  of  a  wish 
to  set  uj)  once  more  the  reign  of  terror.  The  alarju  was  w  ide 
and  instant.  The  National  Guards  unwisely  resolved  to  show 
their  dissiitisfactioii  by  a  public  display,  and  seized  on  the  pre¬ 
text,  just  then  ordered,  of  a  change  in  their  uniform.  They 
moved,  in  procession,  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  jreople, 
fearing  an  attack  on  the  government,  rushed  forth  in  masses 
and  blocked  up  their  way.  The  blouses  and  the  uniforms 
stood  face  to  face  in  mutual  rage.  I  heard  one  young  work¬ 
man  cry  out,  “  This  is  worse  than  the  revolution  ;  the  national 
guards  and  tlie  people  going  to  war  !  ”  The  day,  however, 
passed  over  w  ithout  collision.  But  on  the  morrow  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  “  blouses  ”  paraded  the  towm  in  j)erfect 
order.  They  went  before  the  government,  demanded  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  elections,  and  dispersed  without  any  violence. 
It  subsequently  apjx'ared  that  a  man  named  Blaiujui,  who  had 
spent  all  his  life  either  in  prison  or  in  conspiring  as  a  ring¬ 
leader  of  secret  societies,  was  that  day  within  the  least  jrossible 
degree  of  becoming  dictator  of  France.  From  that  day  the 
mob  felt  that  they  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  all  the  other 
classes  felt  they  w  ere  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Disorder  soon 
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Wsan  to  appear.  One  of  tlie  first  outbursts  was  a  mania  for 
planting  trees  of  lilierty.  You  could  scarcely  go  out  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  Paris  without  meeting  a  procession  coming  in  from 
some  adjacent  grove.  A  number  of  men  carried  on  their 
shoulders  a  tall  poplar-tree,  astride  the  tree  sat  a  boy,  waving 
in  each  hand  the  flag  of  the  republic,  while  a  troop  of  men 
and  women  marched  in  front  singing  the  Marseillnise.  When 
near  the  destined  site  of  the  tree,  the  mob  brought  the  Roman 
clergy  of  the  parish.  The  priests  gravely  walked  before  the 
tree,  blessed  it  with  holy  book  and  holy  water,  then  made  an 
oration  on  the  glories  of  the  revolution  and  the  republic.  The 
l)eople  shouted,  “  Long  live  religion,  long  live  the  clergy !”  then 
laughed  heartily  and  said,  “  Did  not  the  priests  act  their 
part  well  ?  ” 

Out  of  the  promise  that  every  one  should  be  supported  by 
the  government  had  grown  the  system  of  national  worksliops. 
These  soon  became  a  military  organization.  Every  ten  men 
had  over  them  an  officer  called  head  of  a  squadron  ;  every  85 
a  brigadier  ;  every  250  a  lieutenant.  Eiudi  company  ha<l  also 
four  delegates,  well  paid  to  do  nothing  but  gather  news  from 
the  clubs,  and  maintain  political  excitement.  Scarcely  any 
work  was  done.  I  had  alrout  a  hundred  of  them  employed 
within  view'  of  my  own  window.  They  danced  much,  wrestled 
much,  siing  many  songs,  ran  many  races,  jdayed  otf  many  Jokes  ; 
but  as  to  work,  they  did  just  as  much  as  varied  their  amuse¬ 
ment.  These  men  were  con.stantly  seen  marcliing  about  the 
town  in  military  order  with  flags  and  drums.  The  danger  of 
such  a  combination  was  manifest  to  every  eye.  Just  then 
much  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Charti.st  agitation  in  England. 
Many  wished  that  this  country  might  be  revolutionized,  and 
many  feared  it  with  intense  anxiety.  Over  and  over  again  was 
it  said,  “  If  matters  go  wrong  in  England,  what  is  to  become  of 
Europe  ?”  Tlie  10th  of  April  came,  and  with  it  the  news  that 
in  London,  the  friends  of  order  had  come  forth  in  a  strength  of 
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fifteen  to  one  a^^ainst  the  perturbers.  Tlie  effect  upon  the 
French  wa.s  visible.  They  said  nothing  ;  but  they  knew  that 
with  them  as  with  us,  the  violent  were  only  the  few ;  the  well- 
disposed  the  many  ;  and  they  saw  that  the  restless  few  couhl 
only  be  checked  by  being  publicly  encountered. 

On  Sunday,  tlie  IGth  of  April,  while  worshipping  in  the 
chapel  in  the  Kue  Royale,  we  heard  the  streets  resounding  with 
the  startling  voice  of  the  rappel.  “  Take  your  sac  !  take  your 
sac  !”  broke  in  upon  our  devotions  again  and  again  with  sinis¬ 
ter  auguries.  On  coming  out  we  found  tlie  streets  literally 
crammed  with  National  Guards.  In  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde 
tliey  overflowed  ;  and  all  down  the  Champs  Elys&s  came 
pouring  in  a  torrent  from  the  Banliene,  or  distant  suburbs. 
A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  Blanqui  and  his  party  had 
resolved  on  abolishing  the  jirovisional  government,  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  themselves  as  a  “  Committee  of  Public  Safety.”  But  the 
prodigious  display  of  National  Guards  led  the  mob  to  turn  to 
the  side  of  tlie  government,  and  the  day  closed  amid  stunning 
shouts  of  “  Down  with  the  Communists  !”  From  that  day  the 
fear  of  anaridiy  was  gone.  London  had  taught  the  world  how 
to  rule  a  mob  ;  Paris  had  well  learned  the  lesson,  and  now  the 
public  that  before  crouched  in  presence  of  the  blouses,  felt 
their  lives  and  rights  to  be  secure.  All  knew  that  a  collision 
was  very  po.ssible  ;  tliat  even  a  protracted  civil  war  was  within 
the  range  of  possibility  ;  none,  however,  feared  that  a  reign  of 
anarcliy  could  be  established  ;  all  felt  that  whatever  battle 
might  have  to  be  fought,  order  would  be  maintained. 

The  National  Assembly  was  elected.  It  met,  and  the  repub¬ 
lic  was  formally  proclaimed.  But  it  was  not  a  republic  after 
the  heart  of  the  national  workshops.  On  the  1 5th  of  May,  the 
mob  made  an  irruption  into  the  Assembly,  declared  it  dissolved, 
and  proclaimed  a  government  of  their  own  ;  but  by  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  Lamartine,  they  were  defeated,  and  order  was  restored. 
But  discontent  gradually  heightened.  All  classes  had  suffered 
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dreailfully  by  the  revolution.  Tlie  rieh  had  become  poor,  the 
comfortable  destitute,  the  straightened  liungry  and  hou8eles.s. 
All  were  in  misery,  and  impatient  of  the  government  under 
which  that  misery  was  fast  growing.  The  community  saw  that 
the  national  workshops  would  soon  devour  their  resources. 
The  men  of  the  workshops  foresaw  they  would  not  long  be  fed 
by  tlie  community.  “  It  can’t  last  so  ;  it  can’t  last  so  I 
heanl  a  workman  cry  just  by  the  door  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  “We  must  have  a  change.”  And  this  feeling  per- 
va<led  all  cla.sses. 

Just  then  came  out  a  proclamation,  that  all  men  in  the 
national  workshops,  of  a  certain  age,  must  either  enlist  or  be 
dismissed.  That  day  a  man,  named  Pujol,  led  a  vast  body  of 
workmen  to  the  Luxembourg.  He  and  a  few  others  went  in 
as  a  deputation.  A  member  of  the  government  received  them. 
The  deputation  was  insolent,  the  minister  ill-tempered.  Pujol 
returned  to  inflame  the  mob  by  an  unfavourable  report.  He 
marched  them  through  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  thence 
back,  across  the  Seine,  to  the  Pantheon.  There  he  convoked 
them  again  for  the  evening.  At  this  second  meeting,  he 
mounted  the  railings,  and  said,  “  They  have  promised  ;  you 
believe  them.  They  have  erred ;  you  forgave  them.  Now 
they  betray  us  ;  treason  must  be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of 
our  enemies — I  swear  it.”  And  that  multitude  sent  up  with 
a  voice  of  thunder  the  terrible  w'ords,  “  I  swear  it.”  Pujol 
shouted,  “  To-morrow  morning,  then,  at  six  o’clock.”  Thai 
night  the  Government  met  at  midnight,  and  placed  General 
Cavaignac  in  the  military  command  of  Paris.  At  six  o’clock 
they  met  again.  At  the  same  hour  Pujol  was  at  the  Pantheon 
with  a  formidable  host.  He  marched  at  their  head  to  the  spot 
where,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Bastile,  stands  the  column  which 
commemorates  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  l)ears  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  who  then  fell  on  the  revolutionary  side.  Mount¬ 
ing  on  the  pedestal  he  cried  “  Uncover  !  ”  In  a  moment  ten 
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thousand  heads  were  bare.  “  Friends,”  he  shouted,  “  you 
stand  on  the  tombs  of  the  first  martyrs  of  liberty ;  to  your 
knees  !  ”  Instantly  ten  thousand  men  were  kneeling.  Turning 
to  the  column  he  then  cried,  “  Heroes  of  the  Biistile  !  the 
heroes  of  the  barricades  have  come  to  prostrate  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  column  of  your  immortality.  They,  like  you, 
have  made  a  revolution  with  their  blood ;  but  hitherto  their 
blood  hiis  been  fruitless.  It  is,  then,  a  revolution  to  make 
over  again.”  Turning  now  to  the  people  he  cried,  “  Friends  ! 
your  fathers  bore  upon  their  banners  the  words.  Liberty  or 
Death.”  And  then  ten  thousand  men  sprang  from  their  knees 
with  the  woe-denouncing  cry,  “  Liberty  or  Death.” 

In  a  few  minutes,  one  half  of  Paris  was  occupied  by  the 
insurgents,  and  speedily  covered  with  barricades.  For  four 
dreadful  days  neighbour  stood  face  to  bice  with  neighbour,  each 
furiously  dealing  out  sudden  death.  For  four  days  the  roar 
of  battle  ceased  not  to  announce  that  citizen  was  spilling  the 
blood  of  citizen.  One  scene  during  those  four  days  will  ever 
survive  amidst  my  recollections  of  the  awful.  I  was  called  to 
a  window  which  overlooked  the  northern  part  of  Paris.  The 
battle  was  raging  in  the  Clos  St.  Lazare.  At  the  same  moment 
a  thunder-storm  overhung  the  city.  The  cloud  seemed  to  settle 
on  the  hill  Montmartre,  which  stands  just  above  the  Clos  St. 
Lazare,  and  from  that  point  the  lightnings  seemed  to  flash,  and 
the  thunder  to  peal  right  across  the  battle-field.  Between  each 
peal  came  the  boom  of  the  cannon  or  the  roll  of  the  musketry. 
It  was  an  alternation  that  moved  the  breast  to  an  awe  never 
to  be  forgotten.  First,  the  great  thunder  proclaiming  from 
above  the  omniiK)tence  of  God.  Then  the  slighter  but  deadlier 
thunder  from  below,  uttering,  with  every  discharge,  one  word, 
“  Sudden  death  !  sudden  death  !  sudden  death  !  ”  How  many 
souls  were  at  that  moment  hurled  into  eternity  ?  There  was 
horror  in  the  question.  But  there  was  relief,  on  thinking,  that 
when  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  spoke  from  above,  the  voice  of 
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tlie  battle  was  overpowered.  The  howl  of  war  could  not  rise 
al)ove  the  thunder  of  the  sky.  I  thought,  Even  so,  man  can 
riage,  but  he  is  not  ruler.  There  is  a  Power  above.  Those 
hands  that  launcli  forth  death  are  not  the  hands  that  hold 
supreme  dominion  ;  a  stronger,  kinder  Hand  is  there,  above  us 
all.  And  oh  !  it  was  sweet,  in  a  scene  like  that,  to  turn  up 
your  eyes  to  the  thunder-covered  heaven  and  say,  “  The  Lord 
reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be 
glad  thereof.” 

Called,  during  the  battle,  to  visit  one  of  my  flock,  whose 
relatives  were  out  as  National  Guards,  I  saw  a  column  of 
National  Guards  arriving  from  the  provinces.  Tliey  had  heard 
of  the  public  danger,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue,  though  it  was 
rushing  into  the  face  of  death.  There  marched  men  who  had 
hastily  changed  the  blouse  for  the  uniform,  and  the  spade  for 
the  musket.  Others,  in  haste  to  join  the  corps,  had  not  even 
waited  to  put  on  their  uniform,  but  mounted  their  belts,  and 
carried  their  guns  over  the  blouse  they  liad  been  wearing  .at  the 
plough  when  the  summons  came.  There,  too,  was  the  country 
gentleman  with  his  shooting-coat  and  fowling-piece.  By  his 
side  marched  a  raw  boy,  who,  though  hasting  into  the  face  of 
death,  could  not  keep  from  gaping  at  the  wonders  of  the  city 
he  had  never  seen  before.  There,  too,  were  the  pale  visage  and 
the  blue  spectacles  of  the  professional  man  ;  the  white  hairs  of 
an  old  grandfather,  whose  firm  military  step  told  you  that  he 
had  followed  the  Emperor,  and  shouted  at  Austerlitz,  or  groaned 
at  Waterloo.  It  was  touching  to  see  men  tlius  culled  in  a 
moment  from  tlieir  families,  to  kill  or  be  killed.  One  could 
but  think  of  the  beating  hearts  and  streaming  eyes  left  at  home  ; 
and  of  the  scenes  that  would  occur  when  a  corpse  should  return 
instead  of  a  father.  One  thought,  too,  of  the  blessing  that 
saved  us  from  ever  having  such  a  sight  at  home.  Ay,  and  one 
thought  bitterly  :  How  impossible  it  would  be  to  find  men,  in 
like  numbers,  who  would  thus  rend  all  their  ties  in  a  moment, 
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and  speed  them  to  the  encounter  of  death,  on  a  call  enforced 
not  by  patriotism,  but  by  loyalty  to  Christ  and  love  to  souls  ! 

After  four  days  of  woe,  Paris  was  relieved  by  seeing  gentle¬ 
men  riding  at  full  speed,  and  shouting  as  they  went,  “  All  is 
over  ;  all  is  over  !  ”  Tliat  night  I  went  out  ujjon  a  balcony  to 
look  on  the  city  reposing  after  its  throes.  Below,  marks  were 
still  numerous  of  what  had  passed.  From  the  Tuileries, 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  right  up  the  Champs 
EIys(?es,  under  the  triumphal  arch,  and  then  away  towards 
Neuilly,  ran  a  line  of  sentinels  closely  stationed.  Every  few 
seconds  rose,  at  one  en<l  of  this  line,  and  swept  with  varied 
cadence  to  the  other,  the  watch-cry,  Sentinelle,  prenez  yarde 
a  vous  ! — “  Sentinel,  keep  watch  !  ”  But  above,  all  was  calm. 
The  stars  seemed  as  if  they  had  all  come  out  to  w’itness  the 
peace  that  had  followed  such  a  strife.  It  w'us  just  midnight. 
Suddenly  from  the  Tuileries  burst  forth  a  fearful  roar  of  fire¬ 
arms.  The  voice  of  every  sentinel  wavered,  as  he  cried  “  Keep 
watch  !  ”  the  windows  of  neighbouring  houses  flew  open,  and 
tones  of  anguish  were  heard  crying,  “  Oh,  it  has  begun  again  !  ” 
Roar  after  roar  followed  for  some  minutes,  and  then  the  mid¬ 
night  air  had  no  sound  but  the  waving  cadence,  “Sentinel, 
keep  watch  !  ”  It  proved  that  some  prisoners  had  attempted 
to  escape,  and  in  the  dark  the  National  Guards  had  fired  upon 
each  other.  Those  discharges  that  startled  us,  had  left  some 
si.\ty  corjjscs  to  be  carried  back  to  provincial  homes. 

I  need  not  state,  that  during  that  struggle.  General  Cavaignac 
was  made  Dictator  of  France  ;  that,  though  not  nominally,  he 
really  held  dictatorial  power  for  five  months  ;  that  an  election 
has  placed  a  nephew  of  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  State  ; 
tliat  Cavaignac,  after  having  mildly  used  his  unique  j)ower,  has 
calmly  resigned  it,  bequeathing  to  history  a  radiant  page.  He 
put  on  that  power  amid  the  thunder  of  caniage  ;  he  put  it  off 
amid  a  thunder  of  applause  ! 

The  results  of  this  revolution  upon  France  I  will  not 
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attempt  to  predict.  Remember,  however,  in  forming  your 
judgment  of  them,  tliat  it  did  not  find  France  in  a  state  of 
progress  as  regards  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  in  a  state 
of  rapid  retrogres.sion.  The  king  was  vigorously  pursuing  :i 
policy  that  tended  to  lead  France  back  to  her  old  jxj.^ition  ; 
that  position  in  which  she  .sat  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  bound 
with  chains  that  the  Roman  priesthood  first  blessed  and  then 
riveted.  The  disasters  brought  by  the  revolution  have  been 
fearful  Not  one  branch  of  trade,  not  one  class  of  society,  not 
one  public  or  private  interest,  but  has  distressingly  .suffered. 
In  weighing  these  disasters,  however,  you  must  ever  balance 
against  them  the  evils  that  would  have  ensued  had  Louis 
Philippe  been  permitted  to  follow  his  course  witliout  any 
check.  In  looking  back  on  the  woes  into  which  this  convul 
sion  has  plunged  the  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whom  tn 
blame  most,  the  king,  wlio  blindly  provoked  the  pcojde  to  rc 
volt  ;  the  republican  party,  who  tyrannically  .seized  on  a  moment 
of  confusion  to  bend  the  will  of  the  nation  under  their  rule  ; 
or  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  weakly  permitted  a  cliciiu* 
to  turn  a  protest  into  a  revolution.  Tlie  republic  has  few 
adlierents  upon  jwinciple.  Fifteen  out  of  every  twenty  Frcncli- 
men  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  avow  their  decided  ])refercnce  for 
constitutional  monarchy.  How  long  the  present  order  of 
things  will  exist  we  cannot  foretell.  But,  whatever  may  br 
her  form  of  government,  I  have  little  ho]ie  of  seeing  unhai)i)y 
France  in  the  stable  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  rest  till  she 
become  a  Protestant  and  religious  country. 

One  word  as  to  the  political  influence  of  that  revolution  on 
ourselves.  There  is  a  timid  class  of  theologians  who  always 
dread  a  new  science,  lest  it  should  evolve  something  contradic¬ 
tory  to  the  Bible.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  would  say,  Let  every 
star  in  heaven,  and  every  stone  in  earth,  tell  out  all  that  is  in 
them  ;  let  the  voice  of  every  reality  in  the  universe  go  out  to 
the  ends  of  the  eartli  ;  and  not  one  of  them  will  enfeeble  the 
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sniireme  verity,  that  “  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  coiivert- 
iu'f  the  soul.”  Just  as  there  is  a  timid  chuss  of  theologians  in 
l)erpetual  alarm  for  the  llible,  so  there  is  a  timid  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians  in  perpetual  alarm  for  the  British  Constitution.  This 
revolution  sorely  troubled  them.  Would  not  the  existence  of 
a  republic  so  near  our  sliores  endanger  the  monarchy  1  When 
first  asketl  this  <piestion,  I  replied,  “  So  far  from  that,  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  cure  all  republican  tendencies  among  our  own 
jKJOjde.”  Sliould  the  republic  outlive  twice  ten  years,  each 
decade  would  give  some  i)roof  of  its  inferiority  to  our  own 
form  of  government,  so  forcible  as  to  satisfy  not  merely  the 
thoughtful,  but  even  the  least  enlightened  of  our  masses.  Tiie 
existence  of  such  a  government  beside  our  own,  so  far  from 
tempting  our  people  to  try  “  Citizen  O'Connor,”  or  Citizen  any 
one  else,  would  lead  them  to  sing  more  loyally  than  ever, 
“  God  save  tlie  Queen  1  ” 

As  to  the  religious  effects  of  this  revolution.  Two  or  three 
tears  ago  tlie  general  aspect  of  Eurojje  was  unfavourable  to  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  In  most  of  the  continental  countries,  it  was 
eitlier  extinct  or  in  peril.  We  tiecd  not  say  that  it  had  no 
existence  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  or  Italy.  Spain  was  fresh 
from  the  expulsion  of  a  Methodist  missionary.  Portugal  wa.s 
busily  persecuting  some  (jf  her  subjects  who  had  read  the  Bible, 
and  who  claimed  to  worship  God  by  its  direction  rather  tlian 
by  the  national  law.  I’rotestant  Sweden  had  violently  expelled 
a  Methodist  missionary.  Protestant  Denmark  was  labouring 
to  extinguish  a  si)ark  of  evangelical  life  kindled  up  by  the 
Baptists.  The  Protestant  king  of  Prussia  deemed  it  but  ju't 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  that  he  should  place  difiiculties 
in  the  way  even  of  the  Bible  Society.  In  Switzerland  and 
Prance,  religious  liberty  nominally  existed.  In  these  two 
countries  it  was  perilled  by  two  opposite  principles ;  in  Swit- 
zerland  by  democracy,  in  France  by  despotism.  Tiic  Swiss 
lK)pulace  had  directed  violent  persecutions  against  all  who  would 
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not  worship  just  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  inoh.  Loui.s 
Pliilippe,  again,  to  conciliate  the  French  priests,  lent  liiniself 
to  their  bigoti7.  Difficulties  were  constantly  cast  in  the  way 
of  Protestant  evangelists  ;  many  were  publicly  i)ro8ecuted  ;  one 
Baptist  chapel  was  kept  closed  for  ten  years  ;  another  chapel, 
built  at  Lyons  a  year  before  the  revolution,  was  not  permitted 
to  be  open  till  after  Louis  Philippe  fell.  So  far  had  intolerance 
jiroceeded,  that,  shortly  before  the  revolution,  M.  Hubert,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  wrote  to  a  consistory  connected  with  the 
National  Protestant  Church,  requiring  them  to  censure  M. 
Bost,  an  excellent  pastor,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  audacious  to  publish  a  pamj)hlet  controverting  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  “  majority  of  Frenchmen.” 

Taking  Europe  at  that  crisis,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  real 
freedom  of  conscience  would  long  exist  in  any  one  of  its  nations. 
Now  the  change  is  groat.  In  France,  in  Italy,  in  (iermany,  in 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  the  conscience  of  man  is  proclaimed 
free.  We  see  upon  the  Continent  a  melancholy  sum  of  disaster  ; 
Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  the  intellectual,  the  political,  and  the  tna- 
ditional  centres  of  the  pai)acy,  all  held  in  a  peri)etuated  spasm. 
We  see  trade  stagnant,  banks  stopped,  families  ruined,  popula¬ 
tions  starving,  and  men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear.  But 
above  the  thick  and  stormy  clouds,  we  see,  rising  in  hope,  the 
Bible  free  !  At  morning-tide,  a  hurricane  may  sweep  the  earth  : 
may  sweej)  till  it  levels  the  oak  and  strii)s  the  willow,  till  it 
demolishes  the  cot  and  shivkes  the  palace,  covers  the  city  with 
ruins  and  the  sea-shore  with  death.  But,  if  just  then  the  light 
of  day  is  sent  from  heaven,  it  will  pierce  straight  athwart  the 
tempest  and  illuminate  the  earth.  And  though  that  storm  may 
l)ear  away  many  a  ponderous  thing,  not  one  light  sunbeam  will 
it  tuni  from  its  course.  Then  let  that  hurricane  sweep  over 
the  nations  of  Europe.  We  grieve  to  see  those  perturbed  cities, 
those  aching  hearts,  those  shattered  fortunes,  those  multitudes 
left  destitute.  But  there  is  nothing  eternal  in  all  that.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  light  of  a  free  gospel  is  dawning  on  those 
lands  amid  the  storms,  and  in  that  tliere  is  eterunl  hope  and 
promise. 

May  I  be  indulged  for  a  moment  to  notice  a  lesson  or  two 
which  tliis  Revolution  teaches.  First,  then,  it  proves  that  we 
greatly  err  when  we  speak  of  a  class  of  our  i>eople  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  a  revolution.  What !  a  class  in  existence 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  the  cessation  of  contidence,  the 
st.agnation  of  trade,  by  disorder,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war  I 
Tlie  class  tliat  loses  most  bitterly  is  that  very  cliiss  of  which 
we  sjieak  as  having  nothing  to  lose.  Let  such  a  judgment  as 
hiis  overtaken  France  overtake  us,  and  they  that  have  much 
would  lose  much,  but  they  that  have  little  would  lose  all. 
Not  a  w'caver  in  Lancashire,  not  a  miner  in  Cornwall,  not  a 
collier  in  Northumberland,  not  a  porter  in  the  streets  of  London, 
not  one  of  the  lowest  of  your  menials,  or  the  most  destitute  of 
your  paupers  but  would  suffer,  and  suffer  deeply.  Every 
sweeper  in  your  streets  would  find  some  good  contributor  who 
could  contribute  no  more.  Eveiy  beggar  would  find  some 
kind  hand  empty.  In  such  a  season,  they  that  lose  most 
pinchingly  are  they  from  whom  a  little  loss  removes  their  all. 
Starvation  then  first  enters  those  doors  upon  whose  threshohl 
he  has  stood  even  in  prosperous  times.  Young  men,  remember 
this  in  your  politics,  that  there  is  no  class  of  British  subjects, 
not  even  the  j)auper3  in  your  workhouses,  w'ho  would  not  lose 
by  civil  w'ar  and  civil  disorder. 

Another  lesson  is,  gratitude  for  our  own  peace.  Ami,  oh  ! 
let  not  our  gratitude  be  the  mere  exultation  of  national  pride. 
The  eye  that  has  watched  over  us  in  this  year  of  storms,  does 
not  expect  to  see  in  return  a  swelling  of  self-congratulation, 
but  a  throb  of  devout  thanksgiving.  God’s  hand  has  been  in 
our  preservation,  and  God  should  have  humble  praise.  Yes, 
the  moments  of  1848  seem  now  to  return  around  us,  and,  as 
every  one  presents  itself  spotted  with  the  blood  of  a  man,  it  calls 
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upon  U9  to  thank  God  tliat  it  is  not  English  blood,  liealize 
your  mercies.  Tliank  God  that  you  have  not  seen  tlie  whole 
town  bristling  with  barricades  ;  that  you  have  not  seen  Cheap - 
side  exchange  the  stir  of  c<unmerce  for  the  roar  of  cannon  ; 
that  you  have  not  seen  men  from  Field  Lane  standing  sentry 
at  the  Horse  Guards ;  that  you  have  not  seen  the  peasantry 
of  the  Midland,  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western  Counties 
coming  armed  to  tlie  teeth  to  meet  men  of  London  in  deadly 
war.  Thank  God,  that  during  the  year  no  Sabbath  has  come, 
when,  instead  of  the  “church-going  bell,”  you  heard  tin; 
murderous  artillery  ;  that,  during  the  year,  you  have  never  in 
walking  through  the  Strand  had  to  choose  your  steps  lest  yon 
should  tread  upon  the  blood  of  your  fellow-citizens  ;  tliat  yon 
liave  never  once  returned  home  to  tell  how  many  men  you 
had  seen  shot  before  your  eyes.  All  this  has  occurred  in 
Paris,  in  Naples,  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin.  It  has  not  occurred 
with  us.  Oil !  let  us  from  our  hearts  thank  God.  His  mercy 
has  guided  our  Government  and  people.  We  have  reposed, 
while  others  bled.  His  goodness  is  over  us  still.  That  noble 
old  structure  which  our  fathers  reared  to  shelter  their  liberties 
of  liody  and  soul  ;  that  brave  old  constitution  is  erect  still, 
and  under  its  shade  we  can  each,  according  to  his  light, 
worship  our  Heavenly  Father  without  any  penalty,  and  work 
our  secular  jiurposes  without  any  opjiressiou. 

The  last  lesson  I  would  learn  from  all  this  is,  the  prime 
importance  of  a  christianized  poindace.  It  is  of  necessity 
that  information  shall  spread.  As  the  jjcople  read  more,  they 
will  take  more  interest  in  political  questions,  and  move  with 
greater  intelligence  and  effect  in  public  struggles.  If  their 
principles  are  left  unformed  by  wise  and  religious  training,  they 
will  be  at  the  mercy  ttf  their  own  evil  passions,  and  of  tur¬ 
bulent  leaders.  Had  not  God  favoured  this  country  with  a 
remarkable  spread  of  Christian  light  and  principle  during  the 
last  century,  who  will  venttire  to  say  that  the  revolutions  of 
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this  year  would  not  have  found  our  people  in  a  condition  that 
none  of  our  statesmen  could  have  controlled  ?  An  unchris- 
tianizcd  populace  is  perpetual  danger.  But  imbue  the  whole 
population  witli  Cliristian  principle,  and  they  will  not  rashly 
burst  into  civil  war :  when  they  have  rights  to  seek,  they  will 
l)e  sought  with  cidmness  and  dignity.  Public  order  can  have 
no  security  so  etfectual  as  the  spread  of  real  piety  among  the 
poi)ula<«.  Nor  can  the  popuhuje  themselves  have  any  security 
for  their  own  liberties  nearly  so  effectual.  Let  tiiem  not  su|)- 
pose  that  we  would  seek  to  make  them  religious  in  order  that 
they  might  tamely  submit  to  wrongs.  No  ;  but  that  they 
might  irresistibly  acquire  rights.  Any  [jcoplc  that  are  liable 
to  violent  outbursts  are,  of  necessity,  e.\ix)sed  to  military  op- 
jiiession.  But  upon  a  ixjople  of  Christian  principles,  ol)serving 
I)ersonal  and  family  religion,  keeping  holy  tlie  Sabbath  day, 
cherishing  Bible  precejits,  and  wise  in  Bible  light,  no  govern¬ 
ment  would  ever  attempt  to  tranq)lc  with  soldier  tyranny.  Such 
a  people  would  stand  sublimely  before  their  rulers  ;  their  worth 
would  make  them  mighty.  Rulers  would  rejoice  to  make  su(;li 
a  people  free,  and,  in  conceding  liberty,  would  not  fear  for 
order.  A  calm  and  pious  populace  would  surely  advance  in  all 
tlieir  riglits  ;  a  i»assionate  and  irreligious  populace  bring  oi)pre.s- 
sion  on  their  own  heails.  It  was  very  natural  that,  when  the 
l)eople  appearetl  on  a  liarricade,  General  Cavaignac  should  meet 
tliem  with  cannons  and  cuinissiers.  But  what  could  caunons 
or  cuirassiers  have  done  the  other  day  Injfore  this  hall  when  it 
was  filled  with  our  {Kjople,  of  whom  a  thousand  had  been 
wiiting  on  the  sanctities  of  the  Lord’s  day  ?  A  cannon  pre¬ 
sented  against  such  an  assembly  !  The  general  does  not  breathe 
who  would  dare  to  attempt  it.  Yes,  a  tnily  pious  people  will 
l)e  a  security  for  their  government,  and  a  protection  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  people  addicted  to  the  barricade  tem[)t  oppression  ; 
a  people  atldicted  to  the  Bible  render  it  impossible. 

Young  men  of  London,  I  adjure  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
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is  siicred,  each  to  ask  himself,  “  Do  I  increase  the  righteousness 
of  the  land  ?  Do  I  add  to  the  number  of  converted  men  1  Am 
I,  individually,  one  of  those  who  are  for  the  Lord,  and  against 
all  evil  1  If  not ;  oh,  remember  that  you  are  a  danger  to  your 
country,  iK'sides  endangering  your  own  eternal  weal !  If  not ; 
all  the  eternity  of  the  future  life  unites  with  all  the  moments 
of  the  year  that  is  gone,  and  both  command  you  to  give  your 
hearts  to  Grod.  ‘Ay,  every  moment  of  that  year  aj)[)ears  to  me 
to  return  upon  us  now  ;  and  as  each  displays  some  record  of 
God’s  mercy  to  this  land,  each  seems  most  toucliingly  to  say, 
“  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  pre¬ 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.” 
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Til?:  CHurtCH  AND  Tir?:  world. 


AT OU  have  assembled  here,  my  young  friends,  this  evening, 
to  hear  something  resiMicting  the  relations  of  the  Clmreh 
of  Ciirist  to  the  World  :  let  me  jjrefaee  what  I  have  to  say  on 
that  .subjcet  by  a  few  words  respeeting  its  Founder  and  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  for  thirty  years  in  an  obscure  town  of 
Galilee,  which  was  infamous  for  its  debasement,  and  who  then, 
after  preaching  the  gospel  for  three  years  to  the  Jew.s,  was  at 
length  executed  amidst  shouts  of  derision  and  of  hatred,  has 
now  “  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.”  He  “  is  gone  into 
heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  angels  and  autho¬ 
rities  and  jHiwers  being  made  subject  unto  him.”  Having 
ascended  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  according  to  the  pretliction  of 
tlie  jirophet  Daniel,  he  has  received  “  dominion,  and  glory,  and 
a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should 
serve  him.”  Of  the  incresise  of  his  government  there  can  be 
no  end.  All  kings  must  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations 
must  serve  him  :  “  He  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet  ;”  and  at  length  he  w'ill  come  to  “judge  the 
ipiick  and  the  dead”  with  omniscient  wisdom  and  irresistible 
power  ;  when  all  his  enemies  will  be  ground  to  powder,  and 
his  friends  will  be  w’elcomed  to  share  in  Ids  blkss  and  glory.* 
Many  endnent  men  have  left  examjiles  to  be  studied  and 
imitated  j  he  only  has  afforded  in  his  life  on  earth  a  perfect 

'  Phil.  ii.  9  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22 ;  Dan.  vii.  l.S,  14 ;  Isa.  ix.  7  ;  P.saliii  Ixxii.  11  ; 
ex.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  ‘JS ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Matt.  xxi.  44  ;  xxv.  21,  .S4. 
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model  of  all  human  excellence.  Nowhere  else  can  we  find  sueli 
strength  in  combination  with  so  much  gentleness  ;  such  zeal 
for  God,  with  such  devotedness  to  man  ;  such  perfection,  witii  ■ 
such  humility.  Unbelievers  cannot  with  truth  point  out  in  his 
life  a  duty  which  he  neglected,  or  a  temptation  by  which  he 
was  overcome.  No  enemy  ever  detected  in  him  a  fault.  He 
never  once  did  wdiat  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  nor  said  what 
he  ought  not  to  have  said.  He  had  no  defect  either  of  prin¬ 
ciple  or  tem))er  ;  and  his  disciples  “  beheld  his  gloiy,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  l)egotten  of  the  Father.”  ^  Among  all  the  most 
tlistingiiished  benefactors  of  the  world  he  is  beyond  comparison 
tlie  first  ;  for  the  temporal  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  are 
as  wide  as  the  world’s  circumference,  as  lasting  as  the  world’s 
existence  ;  and  the  sjnritual  blessings  which  he  has  j)urchased 
for  us  by  his  atoning  sacrifice  will  make  millions  of  the  human 
race  hajjpy  beyond  thought  to  all  eternity. 

While  men  in  general  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  his 
supreme  dominion,  because  he  is  the  most  just,  wise,  and  bene¬ 
volent  of  all  beings,  those  who  have  the  most  cause  to  triumph 
in  him  are  the  members  of  his  Church.  For  with  whatever 
j)ity  he  has  looked  upon  mankind  in  general,  he  has  reserved 
for  the  Church  his  special  favour  and  regard.  “  Christ  loved 
the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it  ;  that  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  sjiot, 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish.”-  This  passage  declares  who  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Church.  They  are  those  who  are  “  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit”  of  Christ  through  the  word  of  God,  and  being  “kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,”  will  be 
holy  and  faultless  at  last  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  glory. 
Altogether  they  form  “  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  tlic 
firstborn,  which  are  written  in  heaven.”^  They  are  therefore  the 
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whole  company  of  those  who,  having  become  tlie  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ,  are  led  by  the  Spirit  to  obey  and  serve 
God,  because  they  supremely  love  him.’ 

To  these  he  has  communicated  invaluable  privileges  ;  and  for 
them  he  has  reserved  a  glorious  end. 

It  is  one  great  happiness  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
(.'hrist  that  they  have  in  him  a  Saviour  and  a  Friend  who  is 
absolutely  perfect.  Tlie  express  language  of  the  Word  of  God 
agrees  with  unequivocal  facts  to  prove  that  he  has  every  quality 
which  a  believer  can  in  any  circumstances  desire.  With  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  he  has  equal  goodness.  By  his  merit  he 
has  deserved  the  eternal  happiness  of  all  his  followers  ;  and  by 
his  mediation  he  secures  it  for  them.  Kaised  to  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  he  is  adored  by  all  the  most  glorious  creatures  of 
God  j  and  yet  he  condescends  to  call  the  humblest  believer  who 
trusts  in  him  his  brother  and  his  friend.  Wliile  he  marks  the 
limit  where  the  vast  universe  borders  on  the  infinity  of  space, 
and  comprehends  all  creation  within  his  own  infinite  mind,  he 
employs  his  knowledge  to  secure  his  sym{)athy  for  the  least 
sorrow  of  the  most  undistinguished  of  his  follow’ers.  With  a 
holiness  of  nature  to  which  the  least  iniquity  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  he  yet  manifests  inexhaustible  jaitience  and  mercy  towards 
those  who  are  debased  by  many  corruptions.  Though  his  Divine 
excellence  renders  the  faultless  perfection  of  the  noblest  of  God’s 
intelligent  creatures  as  a  dew-drop  compared  with  the  ocean, 
yet  does  he  forgive  our  multiplied  offences  against  him  without 
reserve,  and  without  upbraiding.  Since  his  power  and  wisdom 
can  accomplish  what  results  he  pleases,  his  friendship  for  his 
people  must  secure  their  present  and  eternal  welfare.  All  the 
riches  of  heaven  and  earth  are  his  ;  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings  are  at  his  disposal  ;  his  bounty  is  equal  to  the  extent 
of  his  possessions,  and  his  excellencies  are  as  unchanging  as  they 
are  eternal. 


Ual.  iii.  26;  Rom.  viii.  14  ;  1  John  iv.  19 ;  Gal.  v.  6. 
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Possessed  of  these  glorious  perfections,  whieli  deiuaud  and 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  disciples,  he  has  furtlicr  promised 
them  an  inheritance  worthy  their  close  relationship  to  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  has  prei)ared  them  for  its  enjoyment  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  providence  and  the  work  of  his  Spirit.  As  the 
eastern  shepherd  leads  his  flock,  so  He  is  guiding  his  jjeojde  by 
tlie  best  road  to  the  hapjiiest  end,  taking  care  that  none  of  them 
shall  perish  by  the  way,  nor  any  violence  pluck  them  from  his 
hand.'  As  a  husband  loves  his  wife.  He  loves  and  cherishes  his 
(Jhurch,  which  he  intends  to  adorn  with  his  own  perfection,  and 
to  render  worthy  to  participate  at  length  in  his  own  heavenly 
joy.“  And  as  a  man  feels  the  fatigue  or  the  sufterings  of  his 
own  limbs,  so  He  feels  for  every  meniVier  of  “  the  church,  which 
is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all.”^  At  his 
second  advent  he  will  raise  each  of  them  from  the  grave  to 
resemble  him  in  body  and  in  soul  for  ever  :■*  he  will  welcome 
each  to  share  in  his  joy  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant  and, 
in  his  own  pre-ence,  with  every  blessing  that  their  perfected 
nature  can  require — exempt  from  want  and  sorrow,  from  danger 
and  fear,  in  untiring  activity  and  perfect  contentment — they 
shall  spend  eternity  in  receiving  of  his  bounty,  and  in  loving 
him  for  his  goodness.® 

Such  are  their  prospects.  Jleanwhile  their  i)rivileges  and 
their  attainments  are  great  in  this  life.  They  are  adoi)tcd  by 
the  Almighty  iis  his  children.  They  are  beloved  by  Christ  the 
Ijord  of  all,  who  blesses  them,  watches  over  their  welfare,  and 
will  admit  them  to  his  glory.  They  are  “  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  who  dwells  in  each  to  enlighten  and  guide,  to  sanctify 
and  comfort,  to  preserve  and  perfect  them.^  Other  communi¬ 
ties  recall  with  pride  the  men  of  valour,  wisdom,  and  virtue 

I  Jolin  X.  11,  l(i,  27,  28.  -  Epli.  vi.  2.>27. 

“  Ej)h.  i.  22,  2S  ;  Heli.  iv.  l.'i.  *  Phil.  iii.  21.  ‘  Jl.itt.  xxv.  21. 

»  1  Thes.s.  iv.  17 ;  Rev.  v.  ll  l  l ;  vii.  14,  17 ;  Ps.  xvi.  11 ;  xviL  la. 

■  Gal.  iv.  4,  5;  Epli.  i.  5;  2  Tliess.  ii.  13;  Gal.  ii.  20;  1  Cor.  vi.  10; 
iii.  16  ;  Roin.  viii.  1,  0,  13,  14  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2,  5. 
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who  have  adorned  their  history  ;  hut  wdiat  community  lias 
liad,  like  the  Cliurch,  projiliets  and  apostles  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  God,-  -receiving  from  him  messages  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  wielding  superhuman  powers  to  est.ablish  their  Divim' 
commission  ?  Wliat  nation,  like  the  Church,  can  iioint  out  its 
myriads  who  have  lived  saintly  lives  and  have  died  as  martyrs 
for  the  truth  ?  Other  communities  have  codes  of  law  in  which 
they  glory,  as  adapted  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  suliject,  to 
promote  the  exercise  of  talent,  and  to  protect  the  fruits  of  in- 
ilustry  ;  but  the  Church  alone  has  a  code  of  laws  from  God, 
each  enactment  of  which,  being  intended  to  regulate  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  direct  the  life,  is  holy,  Just,  and  good.  Other 
communities  can  enumerate  their  sages,  to  wdiich  succe.s8ive 
generations  do  homage,  but  each  memlier  of  this  has  become  wise 
unto  salvation.  While  many,  with  cul] table  levity,  are  heedless 
of  their  duty,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  their  dangers,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  has  had  wisdom  to  obtain  the  panlon  of  his 
sins,  to  break  off  de.structive  habits,  to  juit  Omnijioteucc  on  his 
side,  to  provide  for  eternity,  and  to  secure  jterfection.  Others 
are  living  in  corrujit  and  fatal  neglect  of  God,  tlie  Creator, 
Benefactor,  liedeemer.  King,  and  Judge  of  all,  but  the  meiul)ers 
of  Christ’s  Church  live  to  jdeasc  and  serve  him.  Others  .ask 
i  hiefly  what  is  expedient  for  their  interest,  but  memlHjrs  of  the 
Church  are  soldiers  of  the  truth.  In  other  comjnunities  there 
are  some  who  have  sociiil  excellence,  but  the  Church  contains 
no  member,  from  the  grcate.st  to  the  least,  from  the  most 
illustrious  to  the  most  obscure,  who  has  it  not.  Nowhere  are 
truth,  honesty,  temperance,  and  kindness  so  general  ;  in  no 
community  .are  there  families  so  united  and  affectionate,  friend¬ 
ships  so  fervent  and  enduring,  as.sociation8  so  self-denying  and 
l>eneficial.  Natif)n8  have  attained  the  summit  of  jiower  and 
then  decayed,  but  of  the  Church,  Christ  has  said  that  “  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  ^  Eighteen  hundred 
'  Matt.  xvi.  l.S. 
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years  has  it  survived  each  storm  and  conflict,  and  still  Satanic 
counsels  guiding  the  malice  of  fallen  men  are  broken  upon  it.s 
walls  like  a  raging  sea  upon  a  coast  of  granite.  The  revolu¬ 
tions  of  emj)ires  only  attest  its  stability,  and  minister  to  its 
ultimate  triumph.  Although  its  members  are  everywhere  a 
despised  minority,  their  mission  is  to  establish  the  truth  on 
the  earth  ;  and  before  the  pomp  of  the  last  judgment,  when 
the  unanimous  universe  will  celebrate  the  final  victory  of  truth 
over  falsehood,  is  it  destined  to  see  the  millions  of  mankind 
come  to  take  shelter  under  the  power  of  its  King,  and  to  share 
in  its  privileges  and  its  joys.^  Now  the  world  has  much  to 
say  against  it,  but  not  a  whisper  shall  Imj  heard  against  its 
meanest  member  on  that  day  when  the  King  of  kings,  whose 
word  is  the  fiat  of  Omnijwtence,  shall  say  to  each  :  “Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.”  Few,  at  present,  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
earth  are  united  to  it,  but  its  poorest  memljers  will  ere  long 
be  raised  to  a  glory  which  is  beyond  the  splendour  of  an 
earthly  throne,  in  which  they  shall  be  dignified  with  immortal 
honours,  be  contented  with  happiness,  and  dwell  in  the  l)eatifie 
presence  of  their  Redeemer  for  ever. 

But  this  Church,  so  distinguished  by  grace,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  which  presents  a  painful  contrast  to  it.  Permit  me 
to  recall  to  you  what  God  has  said  in  his  Word  of  unbelievers. 
As  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  said  to  be  good  seed  sown 
in  the  world  by  Christ,  so  unbelievers  are  compared  to  weeds 
sown  among  the  good  seed  by  Satan.2  If  believers  are  like 
wheat  which  is  valuable  to  its  owner,  l)ecause  they  fulfil  the 
great  ends  for  which  God  has  i)laced  them  in  the  world,  uncon¬ 
verted  persons  are  like  worthless  chaff,  because  they  neglect  the 
great  purposes  of  their  existence.®  Most  men  are  living  with¬ 
out  just  views  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  the  danger  of  that 

1  John  xii.  32  ;  Rev.  xi.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 

-  Matt.  xiii.  24,  25.  »  Matt.  iii.  12. 
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ignorance  may  be  estimated  from  tlie  following  words  of  Christ, 
addressed  in  his  prayer  to  tlie  Fatlier  :  “  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  tnie  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.”*  Numbers  disbelieve  the  gospel  and 
contend  against  it,  and  St.  Paul  has  thus  given  this  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  unbelief  :  “  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost  :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gosjiel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto 
tliem.”^  We  meet  with  many  who  do  not  profess  even  any 
regard  to  the  Redeemer  ;  but  to  disregard  tlie  goodness  which 
led  him  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins  is  so  ungrate¬ 
ful  and  corrupt  that  the  inspired  apostle  has  authoritatively  de¬ 
clared,  “  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
anathema  maranatha.”^  On  what  does  the  hope  of  multitudes 
respecting  their  eternal  happiness  rest,  if  it  be  not  upon  their 
social  virtues  and  their  fulfilment  of  duty  I  but  of  all  who  de¬ 
rive  their  hopes  from  their  doings,  the  apostle  Paul  has  said, 
“  As  many  as  are  of  the  w'orks  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  : 
for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.”'* 
What  are  the  highest  objects  which  numbers  are  avowedly  pur¬ 
suing  1  Do  they  live  for  eternity  or  time  ?  Do  they  make 
the  will  of  God  or  their  own  inclination  their  law  ?  Do  they 
keep  the  law  of  God  or  break  it  1  Rut  disobedience  proves 
opposition  to  God,  and  opposition  to  him  is  fatal.  “  The  car¬ 
nal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.”  We  “  were  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath.”  “  Alas,  the  children  of  wrath  must  at  length 
endure  wrath  ;  and  the  weeds  and  the  chaff  are  alike  destined 
to  the  flame — for  Christ  has  declared  it.** 

^  (ial.  iii.  1(1. 

*  Rom.  viii.  7 ;  Epli.  ii.  f. 

«  Matt.  iii.  l'.i ;  .\iii.  40-42. 
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Yet  each  unconverted  man,  now  so  culpable  and  in  sucli 
imminent  danger,  may  be  saved.  God  has  mercy  enougli  to 
save  him  :  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  merited  his  salvation,  if 
he  becomes  a  penitent  believer  ;  and  the  Holy  Si)irit  has  jwwer 
enough  to  convert,  to  sanctify,  and  to  preserve  him.  If  he  were 
by  any  means  drawn  to  believe  in  Christ,  he  would  be  blessed 
for  ever.  The  day  that  Zaccheus,  a  dishonest  ami  oi)pressive 
j)ubli(.an,  welcomed  Christ  to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  house, 
he  was  accejited.  As  soon  as  the  dying  thief,  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  his  crimes,  who  when  fastened  to  tlie  cross  blasphemed 
Christ,  and  who  was  just  about  to  perish  for  ever,  exclaimed  in 
jfenitence  and  faith,  “  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom,”  he  was  assured  that  he  should  be  that  day 
with  Christ  in  gloiy.  No  sooner  did  the  cruel  jailer  at  Pliilipjii 
welcome  the  truth,  that  perishing  sinners  are  .saved  by  faitli, 
tlian  he  rejoiced  in  the  a.ssurance  of  pardon  and  in  the  pro.s|)ect 
of  heaven.  And  Paul  himself,  laden  with  the  crime  of  blas¬ 
phemy  against  Christ,  the  avowed  enemy  of  his  saints,  hardened 
by  pride  and  raging  with  passion,  as  soon  as  he  was  coiKpiereil 
by  Divine  grace,  became  a  humble,  holy,  and  devoted  apostle 
of  him  whose  very  name  he  before  detested.^ 

For  what  ivurpose,  then,  has  God  apjrointed  that  his  people 
should  be  mixed  with  the  world  in  senates  and  marts  of  com¬ 
merce,  in  ottiees  and  workshops,  in  all  the  business  of  life, — the 
wheat  among  the  tares,  believers  among  the  unbelieving,  the 
obedient  among  the  disobedient,  the  happy  among  the  miser¬ 
able,  the  saved  among  the  lost  ?  Hear  the  summons  and 
Iiromise  of  God  to  the  Church  of  Christ :  “  Arise  I  shine  !  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  peojtle  :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and 
His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee  ;  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.”* 
I  Luke  xix.  0  ;  x.xiii.  4a  ;  Acts  xvi.  ’JS-ai ;  ix.  l-2o,  -  Isa.  lx.  1-2. 
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Bfliold,  thou  shiilt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and 
nations  that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  tliee,  because  of  the 
Lord  tliy  God,  and  for  tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel  ;  for  he  hath 
glorified  thee.”*  Hear  the  prayer  and  prediction  of  another 
inspired  jirophet  for  the  Church  of  God  :  “  God  be  merciful 
unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  ; 
that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  salvation  among 
all  nations.  The  people  shall  praise  thee,  0  Lord ;  all  the 
l^eoples  shall  praise  thee.”^  Hear  the  prayer  and  prediction 
of  Jesus  himself :  “  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  wdiieh  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word  ;  that 
they  all  may  l)e  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me 
I  have  given  them  ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 
one  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
jMjrfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me.”^  Hear 
lastly,  Christ’s  command  to  all  his  followers  :  “  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  Lot  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  *  By  the  moral 
gloiy  therefore  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  its  res])lendent 
piety,  by  the  union  of  all  its  members  in  holy  devoteduess  to 
God,  and  by  his  favour  manifestly  resting  upon  it,  he  intends 
to  convert  the  worltl  to  Christ. 

But  since  it  is  his  intention  that  Christians  should  subdue 
the  unbelief  and  ungodliness  of  the  world  by  their  efibrts  and 
e.xample,  each  believer  is  necessarily  called  to  do  his  i)art  in  the 
sacred  conflict.  Each  armed  with  fresh  hope  and  love,  with 
uprightness  of  principle,  and  with  gentleness  of  temi)er,  must, 
as  a  good  soldier,  by  the  use  of  the  Word  of  God  ami  constant 

'  Tsa.  Iv.  a  John  xvii.  20-23. 

a  P.saliu  Exii.  1-3  (Hebrew).  ■*  Matt.  v.  13,  II,  lb. 
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prayer,  subdue  some  enemies  of  Christ  unto  willing  obedience 
to  him.  As  each  unconverted  man,  however  ami.ible  and 
respectable  he  may  be,  exerts  by  Ids  ungodliness  and  unbelief 
a  withering,  blighting,  pestilential,  and  deadly  influence  upon 
all  around  ;  and  in  the  dismal  abode  for  which  his  practical 
atheism  is  preparing  him,  must  expect  to  meet  many  who  will 
cry  in  his  ear  for  ever.  Your  friendship,  your  example,  your 
conversation,  your  influence,  have  brought  us  to  this  dungeon 
whose  doors  never  open,  to  this  torment  unmitigated  by  hope, 
— so  the  consistent  followers  of  Christ,  l>y  their  conversation 
and  conduct,  are  continually  doing  good,  and  are  forming 
friendships  which  will  bloom  in  heaven.  As  God  has  pardoned 
them,  they  ought  to  love  and  praise  him  ;  as  He  has  adopted 
then),  they  ought  to  honour  and  serve  him  with  filial  aflection. 
As  Christ  has  redeemed  them,  they  should  be  devoted  to  their 
Redeemer ;  as  he  has  loved  them  to  death,  they  should  con 
secrate  their  lives  to  his  service  ;  as  he  is  bringing  them  to 
glor}'  in  heaven,  they  should  give  him  all  i)os.sible  honour  and 
glory  on  the  earth.  And  as  he  has  been  such  a  Saviour  to 
them,  they  .are  debtors  to  do  all  i)ossible  good  to  others  for  his 
sake.  So  taught  by  the  Word  of  God,  they  should  in.stniet 
the  ignorant.  So  sanctified  by  grace,  they  should  reclaim  the 
corrupt.  So  blessed  by  infinite  mercy,  they  should  seek  to 
rescue  their  fellow-creatures  from  an  imjicnding  curse.  So 
saved,  they  ought  to  save  the  perishing. 

First,  It  l)ecomes  each  follower  of  Christ  to  make  the  con¬ 
version  and  salvation  of  some  few  of  his  fellow-sinners  the 
object  of  his  distinct  aim  and  persevering  effort.  Since  each 
Christian  in  this  assembly  is  connected  more  or  less  with  some 
who  .are  without  faith  in  Christ,  and  without  any  rational  hoi)e 
of  salvation,  let  him  seek  to  save  them.  He  can  tell  them  that 
the  unconverted  must  perish  j  he  can  point  out  the  habits  and 
temiicrs  which  make  him  fear  that  they  are  unconverte<l  :  he 
can  give  them  useful  books  ;  he  can  beg  them  to  sanctify  the 
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Sabbath  ;  be  can  attract  them  to  hear  earnest  preaching  ;  lie 
can  urge  tliem  to  read,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  Word  of  God  ; 
he  can  show  them  tlie  necessity  of  secret  prayer  ;  he  can  tell 
them  that  they  need  not  only  reformation  but  renewal  ;  that 
they  must  not  exjiect  to  merit  pardon,  hut  as  perishing  sinners 
must  cast  themselves  on  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God  ;  that 
they  must  be  renewed  or  iierish  ;  that  grace  alone  can  change 
their  hearts,  and  that  as  they  cannot  merit  grace  they  must 
fervently  ask  for  it  through  Christ.  Perhaps  he  may  he  able 
to  pray  with  them  ;  hut,  at  the  worst,  he  can  pray  for  them, 
and  may  thus  secure  for  them  the  aid  of  Him  who  is  almighty 
to  save. 

But  no  ett'orts  are  likely  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  care 
less  to  induce  tliem  to  turn  to  God,  unless  you  likewise  appeal 
to  them  by  the  example  of  a  blameless  life.  As  the  whole 
Church  must  draw  the  nations  to  Christ  by  its  spiritual  glory, 
so  must  each  believer  act  upon  the  minds  of  his  unconverted 
companions  and  friends,  by  manifesting  a  portion  of  that  glory 
in  his  own  personal  excellence.  If  God  has  called  us  by  his 
providence  and  grace  to  he  his  adopted  children,  the  disciples 
of  Chri.st,  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fellow- citizens  with 
the  saints  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom  ;  so  each  of  us  is  required 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling  ;  to  aim  at  being  perfect  as 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  ;  to  seek  the  highest 
measure  of  Divine  grace,  and  daily  walk  that  we  may  in 
nothing  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  becoming  our  position 
as  members  of  the  Church,  to  set  before  our  minds  the  examples 
of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  most  distinguished  by 
their  excellence,  that  we  imitate  them.  Why  should  we  not 
seek  to  be  like  Howard  and  Wilberforce  in  benevolence,  like 
Luther  in  courage,  like  Calvin  in  laborious  zeal,  like  Brainerd 
and  Martyn  in  spirituality,  like  Paul  in  the  combination  of 
every  gentle  with  every  heroic  temi»er  ?  As  the  sons  of  God 
who  have  an  inheritance  in  heaven,  we  ought  to  keep  heaven 
in  our  view  as  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  prize  for  which  we 
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contend,  our  rich  and  everlasting  inheritance.  We  are  required 
to  spare  no  fault,  but  resolutely  to  eradicate  all  hy  diligent 
effort  in  dependence  on  Divine  grace.  We  are  called  to  he 
exemplary  in  every  social  relation,  and  eveiy  common  duty  : 
doing  everything  better  because  we  “  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men  ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  we  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  because  we  “  serve  the 
Lord  Christ.”  Lantli/,  For  the  service  of  God  and  man,  we 
should  strengthen  the  mind  by  cidture,  and  the  body  by  tem- 
l)erance  and  toil.  Count  health,  my  young  friends,  to  be  a 
pearl,  knowledge  to  be  a  treasure,  and  friendship  to  l)e  better 
than  either.  But  let  your  friends  be  tho.se  whom  you  can  imi¬ 
tate  and  respect  ;  those  with  whom  in  old  age  you  may  recount 
the  battles  of  the  Lord  in  which  you  have  fought  side  by 
side,  and  those  over  whose  graves  you  may  triumph  amidst 
your  sadness.  Add  to  this,  frequent  and  fervent  prayer.  Like 
Enoch,  walk  with  God.^  Like  Jesus  himself,  set  the  Lord 
always  before  you.^  “  Be  careful  for  nothing  ;  but  in  every¬ 
thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God.”  ® 

So  doing,  you  will  merit  the  esteem  of  good  men  ;  you  will 
have  the  happiness  of  turning  some  sinners  to  rigiitcousness  ; 
you  will  do  your  part  to  imjirove  your  country,  and  to  honour 
the  Red(*emer  ;  you  will  secure  the  blessing  of  God. 

The  circumstances  of  our  times  are,  further,  such  as  furnish 
us  with  especial  motives  for  activity  in  the  service  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer.  We  are  living,  my  young  friends,  in  a  period  of  the 
world’s  history  which  may  well  excite  our  gratitude  to  God. 
Irreligion  is  indeed  still  active  and  hopeful.  A  large  multitude 
in  the  nation  are  struggling  with  extreme  poverty  ;  and  a 
larger  number  are  disgraced  by  vice  and  ungodliness.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  progress  are  unequivocal. 
There  has  l)een  an  immense  imjjrovement  of  late  years  in  the 
arts  and  institutions  which  mitigate  the  inconveniences  of  life. 

*  Gen.  V.  24.  s  Psalm  .\vi.  8.  “  Phil.  iv.  (i,  7. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  iniiuufacturcs  of  every  kind 
liave  advanceil  to  a  degree  of  perfe(;tion  unknown  to  our  fatliers  ; 
and  through  the  lowers  of  machinery,  governed  by  steam,  many 
manufactured  goods  have  become  so  cheap  as  to  be  witliin  the 
reach  of  millions  to  whom  they  were  never  accessible  before. 
Agriculture  has  made  a  corresponding  progress  ;  and  now,  pro 
bably,  through  the  whole.some  com])etition  of  free  trade,  will 
Ik;  more  rapidly  improved,  through  the  apj)lieation  of  more 
capital  and  science  to  its  processes.  All  tlie  useful  arts  have 
l)een  similarly  compelled,  by  European  industry,  to  minister 
more  largely  to  human  comfort.  In  all  this  improvement  the 
skill  of  the  mech.anic  is  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  And  while  the  hand  has  been  accomplishing  the 
wonders  of  art,  mind  has  been  triumphing  in  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences.  Each  year  chemistry  and  mechanism  are  work¬ 
ing  new  miracles.  The  geologist  is  throwing  a  clearer  light 
upon  the  structure  of  our  gloltc  ;  and  the  astronomer  is  unveil¬ 
ing  to  our  gaze  the  magnificent  universe.  In  former  genera 
tions  such  knowledge  was  the  lot  of  few  ;  but  as  the  sun,  which 
at  first  lights  up  the  ro.sy  summits  of  the  Alps  alone,  after 
climbing  the  heavens,  sheds  his  bright  influence  upon  the 
humblest  flower  of  the  valley  ;  so  knowledge  in  its  advances 
has  reached  at  length  the  labouring  classes,  imparting  the 
tlignity  of  thought  and  of  wisdom  to  many  who,  in  former 
days,  would  have  known  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of  eating 
and  drinking,  occasionally  to  excess.  Further,  as  knowledge  is 
j)ower,  a  {)rogress  in  political  liberty  has  followed  the  progress 
of  i)opular  education  ;  and  numbers  are  now  worthily  exercis¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  who  a  few  years  since 
were  considered  incapable  of  the  trust.  All  this  while  the 
lib(*rty  of  the  press  has  been  doing  the  nation  good  service. 
Authors  and  journalists,  to  whatever  violations  of  discretion 
and  of  good  principle  they  may  sometimes  be  tempted,  yet  on 
the  whole  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  great  institutions 
of  our  country,  and  over  the  course  of  legislation,  which  is  in- 
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valuable.  Hence,  the  arbitrary  violence  which  disgraced  some 
IH-'riods  of  our  government,  and  the  shameless  bribery  whicli 
rendered  other  periods  infamous,  are  gone  for  ever.  Defects 
may  doubtless  still  be  found  in  our  laws  and  institutions,  for 
they  are  human  ;  but  never  in  the  world’s  history  was  legisla¬ 
tion  more  just,  or  government  less  selfish  and  corrupt,  tlian 
it  is  at  this  moment  in  this  country.  Various  efiorts  for  tlic 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  are  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  our  era.  Among  tliese  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  millions  to  this  country,  deserves  a  distinguished  place. 
Meanwhile,  home  evils  have  not  been  w'holly  neglected  ;  the 
improvement  of  our  prison  discipline,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  sy.stem  of  transportation,  have  made  the  punishment  of 
criminals  less  severe,  and  yet  more  effective  for  the  repression 
of  crime.  The  poor-laws  are  better  administered.  Baths, 
wash-houses,  and  model  lodging-houses,  though  but  slight  pal¬ 
liations  to  the  misery  of  a  vast  pauperism,  yet  manifest  some 
humane  attention  on  the  part  of  the  easier  classes  towards  tho.sc 
who  are  distressed  ;  while  the  ten-hours’  factory  bill,  and  the 
early-closing  movement,  tend  to  increase  the  physical  comfort, 
and  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  alt  the  classes  who  live  by 
tlieir  labour.  But  more  substantial  benefits  have  flowed  to  the 
working  classes  generally,  from  the  increase  of  commerce  which 
Invs  followed  the  improvements  of  manfacturing  machinery. 
When  were  the  seas  whitened  with  so  many  Britisli  sails  ?  and 
when  were  the  forests  of  masts  so  dense  in  the  Thames  and  in 
the  Mersey  ?  Artificial  restrictions  of  trade  are  everywhen* 
yielding  to  increasing  knowledge,  and  promise  the  industrious 
classes,  if  God  bless  us,  much  additional  employment  and  food. 

These  causes,  and  others  with  them,  have  remarkably  in¬ 
creased  the  disposition  of  this  nation  for  peace  with  foreign 
nations.  God,  in  his  goodness,  has  made  all  classes  mutually 
dependent.  Thus,  the  agriculturist  depends  for  the  prices  of 
his  produce  on  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturing  class  to  buy. 
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The  manufacturer  depeiids,  in  a  measure,  on  the  prosperity  of 
commerce,  and  commerce  depends  much  upon  peace.  Hence, 
ill  a  free,  indu.strious,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  community 
like  ours,  peace  is  an  essential  element  of  prosjierity.  Wars 
were  once  the  fierce  pastime  of  the  great,  in  which  cupidity, 
ambition,  and  revenge  wasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  nations ; 
but  no  capri<!e  of  statesmen,  no  ambition  of  princes,  can  now 
hurry  an  enlightened  and  industrious  people  into  those  quarrels 
in  which  nations,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  have  displayed 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  with  the  stupidity  of  the  ox. 

No  nations  of  antiipiity  ever  reached  the  same  amount  of 
civilisation  and  social  comfort  as  ourselves,  because  no  nation 
before  Christ  had  the  same  knowledge  of  God  and  of  duty. 
Although  the  Roman  compierors  introduced  the  first  elements 
of  civilisation  into  this  island,  its  progress  dates  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  among  us.  Our  reformer  Alfred  was  a 
Christian.  To  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages,  corrupt  as 
it  was,  we  owe  w  hatever  was  at  that  jieriod  refined  in  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  nation,  or  virtuous  in  its  principles.  And  since 
the  Reformation,  it  was  the  Gospel  w’hich  taught  the  Puritans 
to  toil  and  bleed  for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  has  secured  our  political  and  civil  liberties.  The  whoh; 
fabric  of  our  national  prosperity  rests  mainly  upon  our  recep¬ 
tion,  partial  and  inconqjlete  as  that  still  is,  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  We  may  in  some  measure  perceive  this,  if  w'e  merely 
look  at  the  great  elementary  laws  of  the  Gospel.  Tw'o  great 
laws  bind  the  conscience  of  every  follow’cr  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
first  is,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  soul.”  The  second  is,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.”  In  these  laws,  wliic^h  are  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  Christ,  and  endeared  by  his  example,  there  are  contained 
copious  and  unfailing  elements  of  social  progress.  One  j)rinciple 
containetl  in  them  is  the  principle  of  individuality.  Eiich  be¬ 
liever  in  Christ,  being  bound  to  love  God  sui)remely,  must  do 
his  will  with  an  indejM'iidence  of  thought  and  actlfm,  with 
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which  no  rival  authority  must  be  i)ermitte(l  in  the  .smallest 
degree  to  interfere.  When  once  this  love  to  God  is  obtained 
by  any  one  tlirougli  faith,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old,  he  must  thenceforth  act  with  indestructible,  unconquerable 
freedom  for  God.  Fa.shion,  autliority,  numbers,  interests,  can 
no  more  hinder  tlie  development  of  right  ])rineii)le8  in  him,  than 
tlie  swarms  of  summer-flies  buzzing  round  its  branches  can 
liinder  the  oak  from  spreading  out  its  gigantic  arms,  and  lifting 
up  its  head  to  the  skie.s.  Each  Christian  loves  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  obeys  him  ;  his  course  is  fi.ved.  If  others  will  go  witli 
liim  to  heaven  along  the  path  of  duty,  so  much  the  better ;  if 
not,  he  goes  alone. 

But  Avhile  these  commands  involve  an  indomitable  indivi¬ 
duality,  they  no  less  develop  a  brotherhood  of  feeling  towards 
the  race.  Since  the  Christian’s  first  rule  is,  “  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,”  all  the  world  would 
solicit  him  in  vain  to  turn  away  from  the  law  of  God  ;  but 
since  his  second  rule  is,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,”  the  law  of  God  leads  him  to  become  the  brother  of 
every  other  man.  G(»verned  by  this  law,  he  can  no  longer 
violate  the  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures,  nor  disregard  their 
hapi)ine.s.s,  nor  de.spisc  them  for  their  failings.  Since  he  is 
called  to  love  them  as  himself,  how  sincere,  how  active,  how 
beneficent,  how  forgiving,  how  inexhaustible,  how  indestructible 
his  kindness  ought  to  be  to  alt  I  for  .such  is  his  love  to 
himself. 

Of  both  these  principles  each  Christian  can  find  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  well  adapted  to  humble  and 
improve  him.  Never  was  there  on  earth  a  life  of  such  ])erfect 
individuality.  In  the  midst  of  all  corrujdion  he  lived  apart 
from  it,  and  took  his  own  solitary  road  through  the  world,  with 
unfaltering  fidelity  to  God.  Misled  by  no  prejudice,  and  en¬ 
slaved  by  no  fashion,  he  .saw  the  will  of  God  and  did  it,  though 
the  world  hated  him  for  so  doing.  Yet  was  he  our  brother  ; 
he  came  for  us,  lived  for  us,  laboured  for  u.s,  suffered  for  u.s. 
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and  died  for  us.  Throu<,di  a  whole  life  of  sutttTing  he  steadily 
pursued  our  salvation  and  our  happiness  ;  with  a  view  to  whieh 
lie  lived  with  men,  taught  them,  healed  them,  fed  them,  com¬ 
forted  them,  converted  them,  and  then  commanded  his  followers 
to  do  the  same.  “  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.”  This  love  to  our  neighbour 
cotniirehends  the  very  highest  exercises  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour  :  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.”  Every  disciple  of  Christ  becomes  thus  a 
brother  to  every  other  disciple,  and  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 
All  social  improvement  would  follow  at  once  from  universal 
oliedieiice  to  this  command.  And  as  all  Christ's  disciples  do 
obey  it,  a  nation  of  Christians  would  be  a  society  iucomparaljly 
more  perfect  than  has  ever  yet  been  seen  on  the  earth.  In 
such  a  nation  of  brothers,  slavery  would  be  im])ossible,  and 
unjust  legislation  would  cease.  The  rich  would  not  oppress  the 
poor,  nor  the  poor  envy  the  rich.  There  industry  would  have 
its  rights  ;  there  property,  the  fruit  of  industry,  would  be  secure. 
The  rich  would  be  beneficent,  the  poor  would  find  many  friends  ; 
all  would  wish  well  to  all.  There  fraud,  brand(!d  with  disgrace, 
would  be  banished  from  business.  There  temperance  would 
give  vigour  to  the  form,  and  purity  w'ould  add  strength  to  the 
affections.  There  trutli  and  rectitude  would  inspire  all  with 
confidence  in  one  another.  The  jail  and  the  policeman  wouhl 
be  suj)erseded  by  the  school ;  factions  would  cease.  And 
while  such  a  nation  would  be  the  best  })rcpared  of  all  nations 
for  war  -  because  its  men  would  be  athletic  in  form  and  brave 
in  heart,  intelligent  and  well-instructed, — because  it  would 
abound  in  wealth,  be  strong  in  justice,  and  jirepanid  for  patriotic 
sacrifices  ;  yet  of  all  nations  it  would  also  i)e  the  must  peaceable 
— because  it  would  be  the  most  inspired  with  horror  at  the 
crimes  and  miseries  which  are  the  accompaniments  of  war. 

There  is  no  such  nation  on  tlie  earth  ;  the  youngest  here 
may  not  live  to  see  such  ;  but  the  Gospel  will  eventually  aecom- 
jdish  this  transformation  of  all  nations ;  every  Christian  in 
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every  land  doc.s  sometliinfj  towards  tlie  accomplishment,  and 
every  new  convert  helps  it  on. 

Rejoice  then,  my  young  friends,  everywhere  and  always,  if 
you  have  received  grace  to  Ijelieve  in  Christ.  Rejoice  in  God, 
who  has  created,  preserved,  and  pardoned  you  ;  rejoice  in 
Christ,  who  has  redeemed  you,  loves  you,  and  reigns  for  you  ; 
rejoice  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  your  guide  and  comforter  ; 
rejoice  in  the  Bible,  your  chosen  nde  of  life,  the  wi.sest  and 
holiest  book  in  the  world,  in  which  God  your  Father  reveals  to 
you  all  his  will ;  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  heaven  as  your  own 
everlasting  home  ;  rejoice  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  which 
you  have  liecome  members  by  fiith,  as  the  purest,  wisest, 
noblest,  and  happiest  of  all  .societies ;  rejoice  in  the  age  and 
country  in  which  you  live,  where  knowledge  and  liberty,  Ijeing 
founded  on  religious  principle,  are  likely  to  endure  and  grow  ; 
rejoice  in  the  {)rivilege8  which  you  possess  as  Christians,  and  in 
the  honourable  and  ennobling  duties  which  in  that  character 
you  are  called  to  fulfil.  Labour  wisely  for  happiness,  and  you 
will  with  the  blessing  of  God  secure  it.  Do  as  much  good  as 
you  can,  in  your  short  lives,  to  as  many  as  possible  of  your 
fellow-creatures.  Honour  your  Redeemer  by  your  excellent 
conduct  and  high  principles.  Make  all  the  good  esteem  you, 
and  beiir  manfully  the  dislike  of  the  wicked.  Do  not  l)e  con¬ 
quered  by  adverse  ciicumstances,  but  conquer  them.  By  faith 
in  Christ,  by  prayer,  by  j)nulence,  and  by  energy,  make  diffi¬ 
culties  brace  you  to  greater  force  of  character  ;  and  sorrow, 
like  the  ancient  ro(;k  of  Horeb,  pour  forth  for  you  a  tide  of 
joy.  tSeize  every  opportunity  of  mental  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  Waste  not,  by  any  carelessness,  your  strength  of  mind 
and  body  ;  but  improve  both  for  the  serv'ice  of  God  and  man. 
And  may  you  live  so  wisely  that,  after  much  enjoyment  of  this 
fleeting  life,  you  may  sink  to  the  grave  in  a  good  old  age, 
l)eloved  and  honoured  by  all  who  knew  your  ])iety  and  shared 
in  your  friendship,  with  few  regrets  for  the  past,  .md  with 
triumphant  hopes  for  eternity. 
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T  MUST  indeed  lx;  strangely  constituted  if  I  (!Ould  rise  iin- 
moved  to  .address  such  an  assemhly  as  this, — not  oidy  in 
resiKJct  of  numbers  but  .also  of  character  and  influence,  i)erha]>s 
the  most  important  that  could  be  convened  in  this  the  largest 
metropolis  in  Europe.  And  moreover,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
I  .am  placed  in  cir(mmst.ances  of  no  small  disadvantage  when  I 
remember  who  my  immediate  predecessor  w.as,^  ami  the  almost 
unexampled  excitement  which  his  appearance  in  this  jdac(! 
could  not  fail  to  aw.akcn  at  this  j)arti(adar  crisis  of  his  personal 
history.  I  can  truly  say  that  nothing  but  an  imperative  sense 
of  duty  has  placed  me  in  tliis  i)osition  ;  called  to  occaipy  it,  I 
had  no  power  to  refuse.  I  am  here,  therefore,  to  fulfil,  as  best 
I  may,  the  trust  th.at  has  becji  committed  to  me,  and  by  that 
help  which  I  earnestly  implore,  and  wliich  I  ask  you  to  implore 
for  me,  to  address  you  this  evening. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture  is  thus  stated  in  the 
printed  list  :  “  Intern.al  Evidences  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Tc.st.ament.” 

The  Cliristian  religion  assumes  tli.at  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  that  tlie  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  arc 
divinely  inspired,  and  that,  being  .so,  they  contain  a  revelation 
of  his  will.  Now,  the  proof  of  this  proposition  is  of  twf> 
kinds  ;  the  first  embracing  those  evidences  which  arc  external, 
arising  from  prophecy,  from  miracles,  from  the  testimony  of 
'  Tlie  Hon.  .and  Rev.  Bajitist  W.  Noel. 
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ancient  heathen  writers,  and  the  like  ;  the  second  embracing 
tliose  which  are  internal,  and  which  are  furnished  by  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Book  itself,  the  principles 
and  spirit  by  wliich  it  is  pervaded,  and  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  upon  tlie  condition  and  conduct  of  mankind.  It  is  to 
this  latter  kind  of  evidence  that  your  attention  is  to  be  directed 
this  evening.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  while 
the  external  evidences  of  Divine  revelation  have  been  most  fre- 
(juently  adduced  and  illustrated,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  inter¬ 
nal  evidences,  after  all,  as  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  priucij)al  articles  of  internal 
evidence  of  the  Divine  insjjiration  and  authority  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  first  I  would  sj>ecify  is.  The  noble  ami  rational  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament  compared  with  the  low  state  of  literature 
and  philosophy  amongst  the  Jews.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  the  least  acrpiaintance  with  their  history,  that 
at  the  period  when  the  Pentateuch  was  written,  the  Israelites 
were  but  babes  in  learning  and  science.  Nay,  compared  with 
many  other  nations,  they  were,  as  the  celebrated  infidel  David 
Hume  himself  a<lmits,  “  ignorant  and  barbarous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  yet,  what  a  sublime  and  dignified  system  of 
theology  did  they  possess  !  a  system  which  might  well  have 
jHit  to  the  blush  the  most  polished  and  refined.  What  was 
the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  seats  of  science  and 
learning,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Jews,  though  the  latter  were  far,  immensely  far,  beneath 
them  in  every  other  respect  ?  Hume  declares  that  if  a  man 
were  transported  to  a  land  whose  inhabitants  he  found  to  be 
ignorant  and  uncultivated,  he  might  beforehand  Ihj  assured 
that  they  were  idolaters ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
his  being  mistaken,  reasoning  from  the  principle  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  Infinite  Being,  almighty  in  power  and 
supreme  in  dominion,  can  only  be  obtained  as  the  mind  ad- 
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vances  in  philosophy  and  science.  But  were  the  Israelites 
idolaters  ?  No.  They  acknowledged,  atlorcd,  and  worshipped 
the  one  Supreme  and  Infinite  Jehovah,  whilst  other  nations, 
polished  and  enlightened  in  comparison  with  them,  were  devoted 
to  the  grossest  superstitions  and  the  vilest  idolatries.  That 
there  was  indeed  a  strong  tendency  to  idolatry  on  the  part  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  cannot  l)e  denied, 
and  nothing  can  more  conclusively  demonstrate  the  deep  de- 
l)ravity  of  human  nature  than  the  existence  of  such  a  fiict  ;  that 
a  people  so  signally  favoured  by  the  tokens  of  Jehovah’s  pre¬ 
sence  and  power  in  the  midst  of  them  should  be  so  infatuated, 
so  besotted,  as  to  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  monstrous  absurdi¬ 
ties  and  horrible  abominations  of  idolatry.  But  so  much  the 
more  apparent  and  impressive  is  the  Divine  origin  and  holy 
character  of  the  theology  of  their  own  sacred  books.  Their 
idolatrous  tendencies  had  no  encouragement  from  that  quarter  ; 
they  were  all  opposed  to  their  better  knowledge  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  convictions  ;  and  amid  the  frantic  revelry  and  disgust¬ 
ing  orgies  of  the  idol  deities,  conscience  must  have  thundered 
perpetually  in  their  ears  the  sublime  announcement,  “  Hear,  0 
Israel  ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.” 

And  what  were  the  gods  of  the  heathen  nations  compared 
with  the  one  God  of  the  Jews  ?  The  character  of  Jehovah  as 
revealed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  worthy 
of  himself.  There  we  behold  the  milder  perfections  of  mercy, 
benevolence,  tenrlemess  and  love,  sweetly  blended  with  the 
sterner,  yet  not  less  essential  attributes  of  power,  veracity,  and 
justice.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  holy  God.  Holiness  is 
uniformly  rcjiresented  as  the  grand  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  character  ;  and  sincerity  and  purity  as  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  acceptable  worship.  In  the  meantime,  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  were  the  patrons  of  vice  in  all  its  most  odious,  de 
striictive,  and  disgusting  forms  ;  their  worship  consisted  of 
revelling  and  debauchery  :  justice,  benevolence,  and  purity  fled 
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their  temples  ;  their  most  sacred  rites  presented  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  horror  ;  and  dreadful  to  relate,  their  altars  streamed  witli 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  immolated  to  appease  the  wrath 
and  propitiate  the  favour  of  those  monstrous  and  infernal  deities. 
But  how  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What 
sufficient  reason  can  the  infidel  assign  for  the  grand  and  re¬ 
markable  exception  thus  furnished  to  his  general  rule  ?  If  by 
the  pure  exercise  of  reason  man  can  explore  the  character  aud 
discover  the  will  of  God,  how  is  it  that  the  sage  Egyptian,  the 
polished  Greek,  and  the  learned  Roman  were  so  far  behind  ; 
whilst  the  Jews,  in  comparison  with  them,  rude  and  ignorant 
barbarians,  so  much  surpassed  them  1  Theirs  were  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Godhead  ;  the 
eternity,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  theirs  were  confessedly  the  most  grand  and  consistent 
notions  concerning  providence,  and  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  the  world.  But  whence  had  they  these  sublime  and  consist¬ 
ent  notions  1  The  infidel  must  either  give  an  answer  that  will 
display  his  folly  and  condemn  his  infidelity  ;  or  else,  speechless 
and  confounded,  he  must  let  the  question  pass. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  specify  as  another  article  of  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  the  moral  precepts,  especially  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Where,  amongst  the  writings  of  infidels  shall  we  find 
such  a  morality  as  that  of  the  Bible  1  or  where  such  precepts 
as  the  New  Testament  more  especially  contains  1  I  was  once 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  that  remarkable  man.  Ram  Mohun 
Roy,  the  rajah  who,  some  few  years  ago,  came  to  this  countrj- 
from  Bengal,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  ;  and  I  remember  his  saying  on  that  occasion,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  New  Testament,  and  having  been,  by  the  j)eru8al 
of  it,  convinced  of  the  Divine  mission  and  inspiration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  afterwards  exceedingly  grieved  him  to  hear  the  Brah¬ 
mins  treat  Jesus  Christ  with  contempt,  as  an  impostor  and  a 
despicable  person.  “  So,”  said  he,  “  I  wrote  my  book,  entitled 
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The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  and  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  and  entreated  them  to  read  it,  and  then  tell  me  whether, 
in  any  of  the  systems  of  morality  with  which  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted,  they  had  ever  met  with  precepts  so  pure,  so  benevo¬ 
lent,  so  sublime.  And  they  confessed  to  me,  when  they  had 
read  the  book,  that  they  had  never  met  with  precepts  so  pure, 
so  benevolent,  so  sublime.  Then  I  said  to  them,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  Can  you  regard  the  author  of  those  precepts  as  a 
mean  man  1  Can  you  treat  him  with  contempt  ?  ”  Perhaps 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  the  sequel  of  the  conversation 
on  this  topic  ;  it  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  irrelevant  to  our 
present  purpose  ;  it  will  serve  to  show  at  least  the  natural 
pride  of  the  Brahmin’s  heart  as  one  of  those  difficulties  with 
which  Christian  missionaries  have  to  deal  in  reasoning  with 
them.  “  And  did  they,”  I  inquired,  “  proceed  to  practise 
those  precepts,  the  purity,  benevolence,  and  sublimity  of  which 
they  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  1  ”  “  Ah  no  !  ”  he  re¬ 

plied.  “  But  had  you,”  I  continued,  “  proceeded,  might  you 
not  have  found  in  that  same  book  doctrines,  which,  if  received 
into  the  heart,  would  have  induced  and  constrained  the  love 
and  practice  of  those  precepts  1  ”  “  Oh  no  1”  he  said,  “  I  do 

not  meddle  with  doctrine.”  At  that  point  of  the  conversation 
one  of  the  company  rose  and  narrated,  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  the  well-known  experience  of  the  Moravian  mission¬ 
aries  ;  how  they  began  by  preaching  morality  and  enforcing 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  they  laboured  fruitlessly 
for  years,  and  no  happy  results  ensued  ;  when  at  length  they 
became  convinced  that  they  had  proceeded  hitherto  on  a  wrong 
course,  and  immediately  they  adopted  an  entirely  different 
plan  ;  they  began  to  preach  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  in  dying  for  sinners,  the  full  and  all- 
sufficient  atonement  accomplished  by  his  death,  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  our  nature  ; 
and  instantly  those  glorious  fruits  began  to  appear  which  they 
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are  gathering  so  abundantly  to  the  present  hour.  Having  said 
thus  much,  the  speaker  sat  down,  and  the  rajah  soon  perceived 
from  the  silence  that  ensued  that  some  observation  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  him.  He  accordingly  broke  the  silence  and  said, 
“  Ah  !  that  was  veiy,  very  good  indeed  ;  but  then,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  the  same  method  which  succeeded  with  the 
rude,  the  barbarous,  the  benighted  Esquimaux,  would  suit  the 
polished  and  enlightened  Brahmins  of  India.”  Oh  !  what  a 
striking  confirmation  is  this  of  the  propriety  and  truth  of  the 
Redeemer’s  appeal  to  the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisees,  the 
Brahmins  of  his  day,  “  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive 
honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh 
from  God  only  1  ” 

But  what  is  the  morality  of  infidelity  %  One  of  its  maxims 
is,  that  there  is  no  crime  or  merit  in  intention.  Tliat  you  will 
find  in  Volney’s  Law  of  Nature.  A  man  may  indulge  in  the 
most  wicked  and  abominable  desires ;  he  may  revel  mentally 
in  scenes  of  debauchery  and  licentiousness,  and  yet,  if  he  do 
not  actually  plunge  into  a  sea  of  vice,  though  it  may  be  exactly 
to  his  taste,  and  it  would  gratify  his  inclinations  so  to  do,  he 
may  be  a  good  man  !  A  good  infidel  he  may  be,  but  assuredly 
Christianity  does  not  number  such  among.st  its  worthies.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  sucli  a  thing. 
A  man  possessing  a  grossly  vicious  mind  and  a  virtuous  con¬ 
duct  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  moral  world  but  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Bad  practices  and  bad  desires  are  closely  allied,  and 
the  former,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  will  surely  succeed 
the  latter.  For,  as  Baron  Haller  has  most  judiciously  observed, 
“  Where  a  debauched  person  fills  his  imagination  with  impure 
pictures,  the  licentious  scenes  which  he  thus  recalls  fail  not  to 
stimulate  his  desire  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  he  cannot 
resist.  This  will  be  followed  by  gratification,  unless  some  ex¬ 
ternal  object  prevent  him  from  the  commission  of  a  sin  which 
he  had  internally  resolved  on,  and  delighted  in.”  Now,  it  is 
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admirable  that  the  Gospel  takes  cognizance  of  the  thoughts  as 
well  as  of  the  actions,  and  that  its  precepts  have  respect  not 
more  to  the  external  man  than  to  what  it  emphatically  de¬ 
nominates  “  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.”  The  adorable 
Author  of  our  holy  religion  well  knew,  that  if  the  fountain 
were  pure,  the  streams  that  issue  thence  must  of  necessity  be 
salubrious  ;  and  hence  the  importance  which  he  attached  to 
purity  of  heart  and  uprightness  of  intention  ;  for  “  out  of  the 
heart,”  said  he,  “  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,  tliefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies ;  these  are  the 
things  which  defile  a  man.”  It  was  his  chief  accusation  against 
the  hyixjcrites  of  his  day,  that  they  made  an  external  show  of 
sanctity,  whilst  within  they  were  full  of  “  extortion  and  excess 
and  that  strong  and  memorable  expression  of  our  Lord  cannot 
but  occur  to  every  one  at  this  moment :  “  \Vho.^o  looketh  uixm 
a  woman  to  lu.st  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.”  Christianity  then  strikes  at  the  root  at 
once  ;  and  this  we  must  contend  is  the  only  effectual  way,  for 
who  but  a  fool  would  expect  to  behold  a  tree  clothed  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  laden  with  delicious  fruit,  while  the  root 
remained  unsound  1  Well  did  the  celebrated  Boerlmave  say,  in 
reference  to  this  very  passage  :  “  Our  Saviour  knew  mankind 
better  than  Socrates.”  And  better  too  than  the  arrogant  Vol- 
ney  and  all  his  boa.sting  followers,  for  in  all  their  vaunted  sys¬ 
tems  tliey  never  happened  to  think  of  this.  What  miserable 
systems,  that  have  no  stronger  hold  upon  the  characters  of  men ! 
Alas  !  what  would  the  world  be,  were  it  not  for  the  influence 
of  nobler  principles  and  more  powerful  restraints  1  Bad  as  it 
is,  I  shudder  to  think  what  it  might  become  beneath  the  uni¬ 
versal  reign  of  infidelity. 

Ant)ther  very  material  circumstance  in  the  morality  of  the 
GosimjI  is,  that  it  condemns  or  omits  some  qualities  highly 
esteemed  amongst  men,  though  in  reality  prejudicial  to  their 
happiness,  while  it  brings  into  notice  and  applauds  others,  in 
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general  overlooked  as  insignificant,  or  despised  as  contemptible 
and  mean,  though  in  fact  possessed  of  the  highest  intrinsic 
worth.  A  man  of  lofty  and  independent  spirit ;  a  man  tenacious 
of  his  honour,  and  impatient  of  control,  patriotic  and  brave 
such  a  man  has  ever  been  the  darling  of  the  world  ;  whilst  the 
opposite  character,  the  meek  and  una.ssuining,  patient  under 
injuries,  willing  rather  to  conciliate  than  to  revenge,  has  been 
looked  upon  with  indifference  and  sconi.  But  it  is  the  latter 
the  Author  of  Christianity  approves  and  applauds,  whilst  the 
former  lie  denounces  and  condemns.  “  I  say  unto  you.  That 
ye  resist  not  evil  ;  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.”  Tliese  are  his  pre¬ 
cepts.  And  shall  w’e  pause  to  inquire,  wdiether  they  are  not 
most  conducive  to  the  harmony  and  the  hapiiiness  of  mankind  1 
The  Bible  would  make  love  the  ruling  principle  :  “  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.”  And  did  this  amiable  principle  actually 
reign  in  every  bosom,  what  a  lovely  scene  would  society  pre¬ 
sent  !  Did  men  love  God  supremely,  idolatry,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  complicated  horrors,  would  be  unknown.  Did 
every  man  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  there  would  be  no 
more  robbery  or  theft,  no  more  slavery  or  oppre.s.sion  ;  wars 
would  cease,  for  mankind  would  be  a  band  of  brethren  ;  un¬ 
holy  and  impure  desires  would  no  more  inhabit  the  human 
breast ;  and  having  no  impulse  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
men  would  “  cease  to  do  evil,”  and  “  learn  to  do  well  :  ”  all 
would  be  purity  and  peace,  happiness  and  joy  !  How  many 
ages  would  infidelity  toil  ere  it  accomplished  such  a  revolution 
in  the  moral  world  as  this,  or  even  in  the  character  of  a  single 
individual  1 

Thirdly,  The  Bible  supplies  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most 
powerful  motives  to  holiness  and  virtue  ;  motives  indeed  which 
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Deists  reject,  though  they  cannot  but  admire  the  effects  they 
uniformly  produce  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  such  as  live 
habitually  beneath  their  influenee.  The  sum  anil  substance 
of  the  Scripture  precepts  is,  that  “  Denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,”  men  “  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world ;  ”  and  the  grand  motive  employed,  in 
order  to  stimulate  to  obedience,  is  the  free  and  unmerited  love 
of  God  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ.  “  Here¬ 
in  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.”  “  For,” 
says  the  apostle  Paul,  “  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  ;  be¬ 
cause  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead  :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  liiiii  which  died 
for  them,  and  rose  again.” 

Such  are  the  motives  which  Christianity  supplies ;  but 
where,  among  the  writings  of  infidel  philosophers,  shall  we 
find  motives  of  equal  power  1  It  is  true,  infidelity  does  not 
reject  all  the  motives  urged  by  Christianity,  since  to  some 
extent  it  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  But, 
alas !  even  tliis  is  considerably  weakened  in  its  influenee  by 
standing  alone,  anil  unconnected  with  those  other  more  noble 
and  powerful  prineiples  with  which  it  appears  associated  in 
the  Christian  system.  What  sacrifices,  I  ask,  did  the  alleged 
belief  of  this  doctrine,  in  its  solitary  and  unconnected  state, 
ever  induce  an  infidel  to  make  I  We  are  bound  to  answer. 
Not  one.  But,  as  it  is  held  and  regarded  by  the  Christian,  its 
effects  have  been  such  iis  to  astonish  the  world.  It  has  urged 
men,  for  the  truth’s  sake,  to  forego  the  greatest  honours,  to 
sacrifice  the  dearest  interests,  and  not  merely  to  brave,  but 
even  to  welcome  the  torments  of  a  martyr’s  death.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  stote  admitted  universally 
by  modern  Deists.  Volney  does  not  so  much  as  mention  it. 
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Paine  only  hopes  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  Boling- 
broke,  though  he  confesses  its  utility,  regards  it  but  as  an 
invention  of  philosophers.  Hume  questions  its  truth.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ridicules  it  altogether.  “  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  vs  ;  ”  but  what  have  they  to  constrain  them  ? 

I  proceed  to  specify,  fourthly,  The  spirit  breathed  through¬ 
out  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  such  as  highly  becomes  what 
they  profess  to  be — a  revelation  from  God. 

It  is  {peculiar  to  the  Bible  that  its  historians  always  trace 
the  events  which  they  record  up  to  their  Great  First  Cause, 
whilst  others  would  have  passed  them  by  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  prophets 
must  have  remarked  the  tender  pity  and  deep  concern  which 
they  uniformly  manifest  for  those  people  against  whom,  as  the 
messengers  of  God,  they  denounced  the  severest  judgments 
and  the  heaviest  curses,  in  which,  as  his  decrees,  they  could 
not  but  acquiesce.  The  sacred  Scriptures,  instead  of  indulging 
or  gratifying,  rather  check  a  vain  curiosity,  and  the  speculations 
of  an  impertinently  inquisitive  mind.  For  proofs  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  we  may  refer  to  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees, 
when  they  required  from  him  a  sign  from  heaven.  “  A  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation,”  said  He,  “  seeketh  a  sign  ;  but  no 
sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.” 
To  this  w'e  may  add  many  of  the  answers  which  He  gave  to 
his  disciples,  when  they  asked  him  impertinent,  curious,  and 
foolish  questions.  As  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  there  is  nothing 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  so  is  there  nothing  to  excite  levity. 
A  depraved  mind  may  indeed  derive  sport  from  passages,  in 
language  and  conception  the  most  dignified  and  sublime  ;  but 
a  man  in  a  sedate  and  serious  mood  will  always  rise  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  still  more  serious.  In  all  the 
writings,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  we  meet 
with  nothing  that  savours  of  vanity  in  the  author.  This  is 
indeed  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writers.  You 
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never  see  them  aiming  at  more  learning  than  they  really  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  or  wishing  to  appear  anything  which,  in  truth,  they 
were  not.  From  this  aflectation,  perhaps,  no  other  author  is 
altogether  free  :  vanity  is  more  or  less  discernible  in  every 
production  merely  human.  In  the  Bible  we  discover  no  mean 
concessions  to  the  great,  no  cringeing  before  jHirsons  of  exalted 
rank  or  posses-sed  of  power.  Our  Lord’s  language  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  is  to  the  point  here  :  “  Woe  unto  you, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  How  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell  ?”  What  dignified  and  manly  eloquence  is 
that  of  the  apostle  Paul !  So  far  from  flattering  Felix,  he 
made  Felix  tremble.  N(jr  was  he  less  bold  in  his  elaborate 
api)eal  before  the  royal  Agrij)pa.  Nor  in  all  the  sacred  writings 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  concern  whatever  in  the  writers' 
minds  to  guard  against  seeming  inconsistency,  and  apparent 
contradiction.  All  they  seem  to  care  for  is  to  narrate  facts, 
and  speak  truth,  conscious  that  it  wanted  no  embellishment 
or  defence  from  them. 

Nor  can  I  leave  this  article  of  evidence  without  observing 
the  beautifid,  the  pleasing  simplicity  which  pervades  the  sacred 
writings.  The  four  Gospels  admirably  illustrate  these  obser¬ 
vations.  There  is  in  them  no  arrogant  bombast,  no  attempt  to 
set  otf  the  authors.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  writers  felt 
what  they  wrote  ;  and  so  absorbed  are  we  in  the  captivating, 
and  ofttimes  pathetic  simi)licity  of  their  narratives,  that  we 
altogetlicr  forget  the  men  whose  compositions  we  are  perusing. 

In  i\\Q  fifth  place,  I  would  mention  the  candour  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  such 
as  can  belong  to  no  imposition  whatever.  Their  candour  and 
impartiality  are  displayed  in  tlieir  relating  circumstances  and 
facts  which  they  must  have  known  would  make  against  their 
cause,  and  which,  therefore,  an  impostor  would  carefully  have 
omitted  j  and  also  in  their  not  striving  to  conceal  their  own 
follies,  failings,  foibles,  and  sins,  as  well  as  those  of  their  com- 
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panions  and  friends.  Take  tlie  narrative  of  tlie  resurrection  of 
Clirist.  In  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection  an  impostor  might 
— nay,  undoubtedly  would  have  made  a  much  better  story  as 
to  the  appearance  of  it  than  the  evangelists  have  done.  In 
order  to  have  made  tlie  best  of  it,  and  that  it  might  have  come 
with  greater  force  and  ecUtt^  an  impostor  would  doubtless 
liave  represented  Christ  as  appearing  after  his  resurrection, 
not  merely  to  a  chosen  few — to  those  whose  business  and 
whose  interest,  as  tlie  infidel  might  say,  and  indeed  has  said,  it 
was  to  jiropagate  the  fraud — but  to  the  Roman  governor  ;  to  the 
multitude  when  assembled  in  the  synagogue  ;  to  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees ;  to  the  Council  or  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews. 
But  not  so  the  evangelists.  They  state  the  fact,  the  simjile 
fact,  just  as  it  was  ;  and  there  they  leave  it.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  simplicity  in  the  incidents  themselves,  and  in  the  manner 
of  relating  them,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  imposture.  The  occurrences  are  so  natural,  and  they 
are  narrated  in  language  so  plain  and  unadorned,  as  to  carry 
with  them  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  the  conviction  that  they 
really  must  have  hapjiened,  and  that  they  are  told  precisely  as 
they  did  occur.  I  have  put  down  a  number  of  references,  but 
there  is  no  time  to  specify  them  all.  I  will  only  mention,  as  a 
striking  illustration,  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  Take  that  as  an  example. 

In  the  sixth  place.  There  is  in  the  Bible,  and  esj)ecially  in 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  an  originality  of  manner  which  one 
would  imagine  could  not  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  careless 
and  inattentive  reader.  Instead  of  laboured  and  elaborate 
harangues  upon  morals,  upon  the  loveliness  of  virtue  and  the 
odiousness  of  vice,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sages, 
we  behold  the  Redeemer  imi)roving  every  occurrence  as  it  arose, 
moralizing  upon  the  objects  which  surrounded  him,  and  draw¬ 
ing  interesting  and  important  lessons  from  the  appearances  of 
nature,  the  state  of  public  affairs,  or  the  modes  and  customs  of 
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the  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt.  From  the  lilies  of  the 
field  he  drciws  lessons  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God.  When 
in  the  temple,  where  sheep  were  kept  for  sacrifice,  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  good  Shepherd,  and  of 
various  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  fold  over  which  he 
presides  ;  his  affection,  his  tenderness,  and  his  care.  AVhen  at 
supper  with  his  disciples,  he  made  an  impressive  allusion  to 
that  mystical  supper  of  which  all  his  followers  shall  partake 
with  him  in  his  heavenly  kingdom.  On  the  great  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  w'hen  a  large  supply  of  water  wsis  brought 
into  the  Temple,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tude  and  cried,  “  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and 
drink.”  And  the  day  after,  alluding  to  the  liberation  of  the 
servants,  who,  it  being  the  sabbatical  year,  were  then  permitted 
to  go  free,  he  said,  “  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye 
my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.  They  answered  him.  We  be 
Abraham’s  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man  :  how 
sayest  thou.  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ?  Jesus  answered  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin.  And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  hou.se  for 
ever ;  but  the  Son  abideth  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”  Now  there  is  an 
originality  in  this  method  of  conveying  instruction,  which  an 
impostor  would  never  have  conceived,  it  is  so  out  of  the  common 
way ;  the  occurrences  that  giive  birth  to  the  reflections  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  observations  suggested  by  them  arc  so  just 
and  so  appropriate,  as  to  compel  an  unbiassed  and  candid  mind 
to  admit  their  reality  and  truth.  Surely  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Prince  of  Preachers.  Where  will 
you  find  his  equal  amidst  the  orators  of  antiquity,  or  the  de- 
claimers  of  modern  times  1  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
if  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  furnished  by  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
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Christ  would  be  of  itself  sufficient.  “  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man.”  Never  man  had  such  doctrines  to  deliver ;  and 
never  man  taught  in  so  solemn  and  impressive,  yet  in  so  tender 
and  affectionate  a  manner.  No  matter  where,  no  matter  when, 
no  matter  wluH  lie  said,  he  spoke  with  a  power  and  an  influence 
which  none  could  gainsay  or  resist ;  for  it  was  the  power  of 
light  beaming  on  the  understanding  :  it  was  the  power  of  truth 
making  its  way  to  the  conscience  ;  it  was  the  power  of  God 
speaking  to  mortals  by  his  Son.  “  God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son.” 
In  what  he  said,  as  well  as  in  his  manner  of  saying  it,  we  have 
incontestable  evidence  that  his  mission  is  Divine  :  for  the  words 
which  he  speaks  unto  us,  “  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.” 

In  the  sei’enth  {dace.  An  argument  of  great  importance  is 
derived  from  the  {lerfect  conformity  of  the  facts  and  occurrences 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  cs{)ecially  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  accounts  preserved  in  history, 
and  other  authentic  records  altogether  foreign  and  independent. 
Now,  if  this  conformity  can  be  clearly  shown,  it  miust  at  once 
satisfactorily  decide  the  question  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  books.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  allusions  to  ancient 
Jewish  and  heathen  customs  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  many 
facts  in  the  history  of  those  nations,  of  which  a  stranger  must 
have  lieen  altogether  ignorant.  And,  indeed,  if  the  writer  had 
had  but  a  general  idea  of  the  facts  and  the  customs  referred  to, 
it  is  an  imiiossibility  that  he  should  have  mentioned  them  with 
so  much  minuteness  and  so  much  accuracy.  A  man  inu.st  have 
liecn  a  native  of  the  country,  he  must  have  himself  lived  in  the 
times  and  in  the  localities  in  question,  to  have  been  so  close 
and  so  accurate  in  his  allusions.  The  lalwrious  Dr.  Lardner 
has  written  a  volume  U{K)n  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Palcy  deemed 
so  valuable  that  he  has  abridged,  or  rather  epitomized  it  in  his 
work  on  the  Evidences  of  Vhiistianity.  He  has  collected, 
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with  great  industry  and  care,  forty-one  examples  of  allusions 
to  facts  or  customs  in  which  this  coincidence  exists.  I  have 
only  time  to  mention  one  ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
it  as  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean.  It  shall  be  the  account 
given  by  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  miserable 
death  of  the  proud  and  imperious  Herod,  which  agrees  exactly 
with  that  preserved  by  Josephus  of  the  same  event.  Herod, 
says  Luke,  “  went  down  from  Juda;a  to  Ca'sarea,  and  there 
abode.  And  Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  :  but  they  came  with  one  accord  to  him,  and  having 
made  Blastus  the  king's  chamberlain  their  friend,  desired 
peace,  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king’s 
country.  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  ap 
parel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them. 
And  the  peojde  gave  a  shout,  saying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god, 
and  not  of  a  man.  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  localise  he  gave  not  God  the  glory  :  and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.”  So  far  the  Evangelist. 
Now  hear  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  whose  work  it  is  certain 
Luke  never  saw,  and  who  will  not  be  suspected  for  a  moment 
of  any  inclination  to  favour  the  Christian  cause.  “  Herod,” 
says  Josephus,  “  went  to  the  city  of  Cmsarea  ;  here  he  cele¬ 
brated  shows  in  honour  of  Caesar.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
shows,  early  in  the  morning,  he  came  into  the  theatre  dressed 
in  a  robe  of  silver,  of  the  most  curious  workmanship.  The  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  reflected  upon  such  a  splendid  garb,  gave  him 
a  majestic  and  awful  appearance  ;  they  called  him  a  god,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  ‘  Hitherto  w’e 
have  respected  you  as  a  man,  but  now  we  acknowledge  you  to  lie 
more  than  mortal.’  The  king  neither  reproved  these  persons  nor 
rejected  their  impious  flattery.  Immediately  after  this  he  was 
seized  with  pains  in  his  bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very 
first.  He  was  carried,  therefore,  with  all  haste,  to  his  palace. 
These  pains  continually  tormenting  him,  he  exjnred  in  five 
days’  time.” 
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But  a  still  more  powerful  argument,  in  the  eighth  place,  in 
favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  arises  from 
the  perfect,  and,  on  their  part,  obviously  undesigned,  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  You  must 
remember  that  the  Bible  is  a  volume  composed  of  many  books, 
the  production  of  many  authors,  written  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  any¬ 
thing  like  collusion  or  concert  was,  in  most  cases  at  least, 
utterly  impossible.  That  they  were  the  composition  of  differ¬ 
ent  authors  the  characteristic  style  of  each  plainly  demon¬ 
strates  ]  and  yet  there  is  throughout  the  whole  such  a  perfect 
coincidence,  such  an  entire  agreement  in  the  facts  narrated, 
the  allusions  made,  the  doctrines  taught,  the  principles  incul¬ 
cated,  as  could  never  have  existed,  and  can  never  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  accounted  for,  but  upon  the  supposition  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  these  books,  the  integrity  of  each  author,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  whole. 
On  this  branch  of  the  argument,  there  is  no  book  that  can  be 
perused  to  greater  advantage  than  Paley’s  Horae  Paulince,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  illustrate  this  coincidence  as  it  existed 
between  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  narrative  of  his  life 
and  labours,  as  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  ninth  place,  to  mention  as  another 
article  of  internal  evidence,  The  positive  institutions  observed 
both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  That  there  are  such  institutions 
observed  to  the  present  hour,  is  a  thing  sufficiently  notorious. 
As,  for  instance,  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
Circumcision,  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  Baptism,  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  amongst  Christians. 
Tlie  question  is.  Whence  arose  these  observances,  and  what 
was  their  design  1  Professedly,  it  was  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  certain  remarkable  and  miraculous  occurrences 
which  took  place  about  the  time  when  they  were  instituted. 
Admit  that  the  facts  and  occurrences  which  they  are  profes¬ 
sedly  intended  to  celebrate  were  really  as  it  is  a.ssuined  they 
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were, — I  say,  admit  this,  and  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  reason  ;  but  deny  it,  and  all  is  contradiction  and  absurdity. 
To  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Jews  even  would  set  apart  a 
day  or  days  annually,  and  at  those  seasons  would  practise 
certsiin  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  that  which  never  hap¬ 
pened,  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  is  true,  the  vast  remoteness 
of  the  period  in  which  the  facts  alluded  to  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  may  be  urged,  with  respect  to  the  modern  Jews  ; 
but  there  must  have  been  a  period  when  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion  was  for  the  first  time  observed,  and  those  who  lived  in 
that  day  must  have  been  fully  competent  to  judge  respecting 
the  fact  or  the  event  it  was  professedly  designed  to  commemo¬ 
rate.  Suppose  now,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  a  man, 
high  in  rank  and  celebrated  for  his  learning,  were  on  a  certain 
day  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
tell  them  that  some  years  ago,  on  a  given  night,  the  first-born 
of  every  family  in  London  was  slain,  except  a  favoured  few, 
who,  having  previous  intimation  of  the  terrible  event  about  to 
take  place  by  some  supernatural  messenger,  and  taking  the  pre¬ 
cautions  he  directed  them  to  observe,  escaped.  Suppose,  after 
aflfirniing  this,  he  should  propose  that  that  very  day — let  it  be 
to-day,  the  23d  of  January  1849 — should  be  set  apart  annu¬ 
ally  in  commemoration  of  the  awful  and  wonderful  event, — 
Wliat  would  be  the  consequence  1  Would  the  people,  think 
you,  give  credit  to  his  marvellous  tale  ?  Would  they  imme¬ 
diately  comply  with  his  suggestion  1  No,  assuredly  not  ;  but 
however  great  might  have  been  their  veneration  for  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  talents  up  to  this  period,  they  would  now  turn  from 
him  with  compassion,  as  from  a  man  suddenly  bereft  of  reason. 
And  still  more  prodigious  would  it  be  if  he  should  represent 
the  affair  as  one  of  very  recent  occurrence,  and  should  appeal 
to  the  parties  present  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  Now 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Moses 
were  quite  as  capable  of  judging  in  cases  of  this  sort  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  are  at  the  present  period.  The  former 
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were  not  a  whit  more  easily  imposed  upon  then  than  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  be  now.  But  if  the  facts  themselves  commemorated 
by  these  institutions  and  observances  are  admitted,  our  point  is 
gained  ;  for  if  the  miraculous  occurrences  recorded  in  the  sacred 
volume,  the  memory  of  which  is  thus  perpetuated,  be  real,  then 
the  system  which  they  are  intended  to  support  must  be  Divine. 

In  the  tenth  place.  The  most  inveterate  opponents  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  cannot  but  admire  its  effects  on  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  feel  the  strong  influence  of  its  motives,  and 
act  under  the  guidance  of  its  principles.  For  illustrations  under 
this  head  of  evidence  we  need  not  go  back  to  ancient  times. 
We  are  on  every  hand,  at  the  present  day,  .surrounded  by  living 
witnesses  to  its  force.  The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  a 
village  or  hamlet,  till  then  notorious  for  its  profanity  and  vice, 
has  been  known  completely  to  alter  its  character.  To  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  all,  its  streets  have  ceased  to  be  thronged  with 
Sabbath-breakers,  drunkards,  and  blasphemers ;  decency  and 
order  have  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  ale-house  and  the  haunts 
of  dissipation  have  been  abandoned  for  the  hou.se  of  God  and 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  What  an  astonishing  change,  too,  has 
the  Gospel  wrought  in  the  dispositions  and  lives  of  individuals  ! 
Thousands  might  be  presented  here  as  cases  full  in  point.  There 
is  a  man  who,  but  a  few  years  back,  was  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
fligate  and  abandoned  of  his  species  ;  he  was  tlie  terror  of  the 
country  for  miles  round  the  village  where  he  dwelt ;  foremost 
in  every  scene  of  riot  ;  he  rarely  opened  his  lips  but  to  impre¬ 
cate  and  blaspheme  ;  he  seemed  to  be  quickly  filling  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity,  and  ripening  rapidly  for  hell.  But  the 
Gospel  was  at  length  introduced  into  his  dark  and  benighted 
neighbourhood.  He  heard  and  felt  it,  and  its  effects  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  his  neighbours  with  admiration  and  surj)ri.se.  He 
Ijecame  sober,  gentle,  chaste  ;  his  former  comj)anions  and  pur¬ 
suits  were  all  forsaken  ;  his  conduct  and  conversation  were 
completely  altered — directly  the  reverse  of  what  once  they  were  ; 
his  oaths  and  blasphemies  were  exchanged  for  songs  of  praise  ; 
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liis  manners,  once  brutal  and  ferocious,  were  now  amiable  and 
mild  ;  and  he  became  tlie  firmest  defender  of  the  faitli  he  once 
laboured  to  destroy.  And  well  he  might,  for  it  brought  tran¬ 
quillity  to  his  dwelling,  and  peace  to  his  soul.  This  is  no  fiction, 
no  mere  creation  of  my  fancy,  but  a  sketch  from  real  life — a 
reality  often  witnessed.  And  are  these  the  blessed  effects  of 
the  Gospel  when  it  comes  with  power  to  the  heart  ?  And  can 
we  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  admit  the  Divine  origin  of  so 
glorious  a  system  ?  Impossible  !  When  did  infidelity  produce 
the  like  ?  “  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know'  them. 

Do  men  gather  grajics  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  i  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit.”  But  if  this  be  a  good  tree,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  infallible  test  it  must,  then  is  it  Divine. 

I  am  w’ell  aw  are  that  the  force  of  this  argument  may  be 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  acknowledged  triumph  of  the 
total-abstinence  principle  in  the  present  day.  The  zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  of  that  principle  (and  all  honour  be  to  them,  for  in¬ 
calculable  is  the  good  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
effecting)  may  point  to  similar  results  in  i)roof  of  its  efficacy. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  Christianity  had  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  such  trophies  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  before  the  total  • 
abstinence  pledge  was  ever  heard  or  thought  of ;  that  similar 
triunii)hs  it  is  achieving  still  without  its  aid  ;  and  that,  after 
all,  whatever  motive  may  induce  a  man  in  the  first  instance  to 
take  the  pledge,  nothing  short  of  those  principles,  and  that  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  Gospel  supjdies,  can  enable  him  to  keep  it. 
I  maintain,  that  whatever  is  excellent  in  that,  or  in  anything 
else  by  which  mankind  is  benefited,  we  owe  originally  to  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  happy  result  must  be  traced  in  every  case, 
if  not  immediately,  yet  remotely  and  ultimately,  to  it.  You  are 
a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  to  you,  as  Christians, 
do  I  say  with  confidence,  Teetotalisni  must  not  be  |)erinittcd 
to  triumph  over  the  Gospel,  nor  be  honoured  at  its  expense. 
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Finally,  We  may  specify  as  the  last  article  of  internal  evi 
(lence  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  their  influence 
on  the  general  condition  of  society.  Never  did  a  nation  he 
come  the  worse  for  its  reception  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  wherever  it  Inis  been  introduced,  in  proportion  to  the 
cordiality  with  which  it  has  been  welcomed,  have  been  its 
salutary  and  beneficial  consequences  in  the  moral  and  scjcial 
condition  of  that  peoide.  This  is  a  simple  but  most  important 
proposition,  the  truth  of  which,  infidelity,  with  all  its  artifice, 
has  never  been  able  to  overthrow.  Alas,  alas  !  what  has 
been,  and  what  is  still  the  condition  of  society  where  tlie  Gos¬ 
pel  is  unknown  ?  What  scenes  of  horror,  infamy,  and  crime 
do  the  records  of  heathenism  furnish  !  The  Lacediemonians 
encouraged  theft  amongst  their  children  ;  acts  of  the  grossest 
indecency  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  ;  children,  when  born,  were  often  murdered  ; 
tills  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  Greece  :  and  the  Romans  were 
permitted  to  destroy  all  their  female  offspring,  except  the  elder. 
Crimes,  the  most  horrible  and  revolting,  were  committed  with¬ 
out  remorse,  and  defended  with  unblusliing  countenance  j  the 
religious  rites  performed  in  the  island  of  Cyiirus,  in  honour  of 
Venus,  were  scenes  of  lewdness  not  to  be  described  ;  human 
sacrifices  were  common  in  most  heathen  countries,  Britain  not 
excepted  ;  and  their  altars  have  flowed  down  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  infants,  shed  to  appease  the  imagined  wrath  of  the 
Molochs  and  Juggernauts  of  their  idolatrous  adoration.  And 
what  the  Pagan  world  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  it  is 
to  the  present  hour.  The  revolution  of  all  these  ages  has  done 
nothing  to  improve  its  character  ;  still  “  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.”  But  let  us  turn 
from  these  disgusting  scenes,  this  ajipalling  spectacle,  and  con¬ 
template  the  benign  and  salutary  influence  which  Christianity 
has  never  failed  to  exert  on  the  condition  of  those  nations  by 
whom  it  has  been  received.  What  has  it  not  done  for  them  1  It 
has  softened  their  original  ferocity  ;  it  has  abolished  the  wor- 
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ship  of  vindictive  and  sanguinary  deities  ;  it  has  substituted 
for  idolatry,  witli  all  its  cruelties  and  crimes,  the  worship  of 
one  infinitely  amiable  and  holy  Being.  It  has  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  society  by  diffusing  through  all  its  ranks  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy  and  benevolence  ;  the  rich  it  has  taught  to 
relieve  the  i)oor,  the  young  to  respect  the  aged  ;  under  its 
auspices,  literature  and  the  arts,  so  essential  to  the  hapjjiness 
and  comfort  of  mankind,  have  flourished  ;  sanguinary  and 
oppressive  laws  have  been  exchanged  for  codes  more  merciful 
and  mild  ;  and  such,  in  short,  has  been  its  benign  and  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  upon  the  general  condition  of  mankind,  that  all, 
except  murderers,  thieves,  whoremongers,  adulterers,  fornicators, 
oppressors,  tyrants  ;  all  beside  must  admire  it,  and  wish  it  a 
universal  spread  I  The  voluptuous,  the  licentiou.s,  the  profane, 
the  ambitious  infidel,  has  a  latent  motive  for  denying  its 
Divine  authority,  and  wishing  to  impede  its  progress.  Were 
he  to  acknowledge  its  Divinity,  he  would  by  so  doing  i)ro- 
nouiice  his  own  condemnation,  and  expose  himself  to  double 
infamy  before  the  world.  He  has  his  ends  to  answer  in  wish¬ 
ing  it  to  l)e  false,  since  it  is  only  by  f  )rcing  his  mind  to  this 
conviction  that  he  can  stifle  the  clamours  of  his  conscience,  or 
appear  at  all  consistent  in  his  conduct,  either  in  his  own  eyes 
or  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  around  him. 

And  now,  on  a  review  of  the  argument,  at  what  conclusion 
are  you  prepared — are  you  comi)elled — in  all  honesty  and  fair¬ 
ness,  to  arrive  1  There  is  the  book  :  there  is  the  system. 
Whence  is  it  ;  from  earth  or  heaven  ?  What  is  its  origin  ; 
human  or  Divine  ?  Human  it  cannot  be  ;  for  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  a  fable  ami  a  forgery ;  a  fable  and  a  forgery  too 
cunningly  devised  for  human  skill,  and  in  the  principles  and 
spirit  with  which  it  is  pervaded,  too  pure  and  holy  for  so  base 
a  purpose,  or  so  gross  an  origin.  Human  ingenuity  cottUl  not 
produce  it ;  human  depravity  would  not,  if  it  could.  Then,  if 
it  be  not  human,  there  is  no  other  alternative  ;  it  must  be 
Divine  !  And  if  it  be  so,  welcome  it  to  your  hearts  as  such. 
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Oh,  yield  your  spirits  to  its  influence  ;  yield  your  charactei' 
and  your  conduct  to  its  control ;  and  consecrate  your  best 
efforts  in  aid  of  its  diffusion  throughout  the  masses  of  society 
around  you,  and  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  human  race. 

Bear  with  me  yet  another  moment,  while  I  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  scene  which  will  be  presented — a  scene  for  angels 
to  behold  with  delight,  and  the  great  God  to  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  and  com])lacency — when  this  now  distracted,  pol¬ 
luted,  and  disordered  world  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  system,  whose  Divine  autho¬ 
rity  we  have  thus  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  Then  shall 
all  the  walks  of  civil,  social,  commercial,  domestic  life  be  peopled 
by  regenerated  beings,  and  the  intercourse  that  obtains  between 
man  and  his  fellow-man  shall  be  pervaded  by  principles  of  purity, 
integrity,  and  peace.  Then  men  shall  love  as  brethren  ;  every 
root  of  bitterness  that  has  sprung  up  to  vex  and  to  exasperate 
shall  be  eradi(;ated.  Then  wars  and  fightings  shall  cease  ;  and 
the  battle  of  the  warrior,  “  with  confused  noise  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood,”  shall  become  a  tale  of  other  times.  Then 
slavery,  under  every  form,  in  every  respect ;  slavery-  a  name 
never  to  Ikj  pronounced  in  tliis  Hall  without  expressions  of  exe¬ 
cration  and  abhorrence  ;  slavery,  with  its  fetters  and  its  lashes, 
shall  be  driven  back  again  to  the  hell  that  gave  it  birth.  The 
Slave-ship  and  the  Pirate  shall  no  more  traverse  the  deep,  and 
dye  its  waters  with  their  victims’  blood.  Then  each  shall  re¬ 
spect  the  rights,  and  regard  the  interests  of  his  fellow-man,  as 
though  tliey  were  his  own.  The  law  of  kindness  shall  dwell 
on  every  tongue  ;  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  shall 
beam  in  every  eye.  Every  house  shall  be  a  sanctuary,  and 
every  heart  an  altar  to  Jehovah’s  praise.  Far  and  wide  shall 
the  tree  of  life  extend  its  branches  and  cast  its  sliadow,  whilst 
men  of  every  colour  and  of  every  clime,  from  the  purest  white 
of  Europe  to  the  deepest  jet  of  Africa,  shall  gather  around  it  in 
harmony  and  jjeace  ;  shall  cat  of  its  delicious  fruit,  and  feel  the 
virtue  of  its  healing  leaves. 


C  A  K  I)  1  N  A  L  W  0  L  S  E  Y. 


T>  EMINDING  yt)u  that  the  subject  of  this  Lecture  is  Car- 
dinul  Wolsey,  and  assuring  you  tliat  I  bring  to  your  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  engagement  the  willing  heart  of  a  brother,  I  enter 
at  once  on  the  duty  assigned  me. 

The  Father  of  History,  in  the  brief  introduction  to  his  Clio, 
thus  describes  his  own  writings  : — “  This  is  a  publicivtion  of 
the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  in  order  that  the 
actions  of  men  may  not  be  effaced  by  time ;  nor  the  great  and 
wondrous  deeds  displayed  both  by  Greeks  and  by  other  nations 
lie  deprived  of  renown.”  Time,  according  to  this  testimony, 
effiices  the  actions  of  men,  and  deprives  of  renown  great  and 
wondrous  deeds.  In  the  future  state,  memory,  relieved  of 
every  restraint,  will  work  freely  ;  and  no  man  will  be  forgetful 
of  any  important  circumstance  in  his  own  history,  while  much 
that  men  have  heard  and  seen  in  connexion  with  each  other 
will  then  be  distinctly  recollected.  Who  will  be  able  to  forget, 
when  the  Great  Father  of  spirits  shall  say,  “  Son,  remembe-r  ?” 
But  now  men  do  forget.  And  in  proiiortion  with  the  distance 
of  an  event  is  the  danger  of  its  being  forgotten.  Time,  like  a 
rising  tide,  flows  in  upon  and  covers  the  deeds  of  men  ;  and  the 
<lepth  of  the  oblivion  in  which  they  are  sunk  is  according  to  the 
length  of  the  jieriod  that  has  passed  over  them.  Or,  sjieaking 
in  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  words  of  Herodotus  :  Time 
ojierates  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  the  elements  on  the  work  of 
the  mason.  As  in  the  external  enrichments  of  a  building 
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exposed  to  wind  and  weather, — the  beauty  departs,  then  the 
form,  and  at  length  the  material ;  so  the  actions  of  men  are 
cffiiced  by  time. 

History  is  intended  to  counteract  this  effacing  and  conceal¬ 
ing  influence  of  time.  Written  narrative  is  the  diving-bell  in 
which,  through  the  deep  waters  of  forgetfulness,  we  reach  what 
otherwise  would  be  inaccessible  :  it  is  material  and  labour  and 
skill  by  which  we  restore  what  time  has  injured,  and  by  which 
we  preserve  from  defacement  what,  apart  from  this  protection, 
would  inevitably  be  destroyed.  We  speak  only  of  real  history. 
Much  that  professes  to  be  narration  of  facts  is  either  mytli,  or 
facts  so  distorted  and  dressed  up,  as  that  the  age  in  which  they 
are  repre.sented  to  have  occurred  would  not  know  them,  if 
opportunity  were  given  for  recognition.  In  Rotterdam  there 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  Erasmus.  For  many  years  it  was  a  custom 
at  stated  periods  to  scrub  and  polish  this  statue  till  it  .shone 
like  a  brass  candle.stick.  It  was  at  length  observed  that  this 
friendly  attention  was  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  statue,  and 
especially  the  delicate  lines  of  the  face  :  on  this  account  the 
periodical  polishing  and  scrubbing  was  prohibited.  Now  some 
history  is  to  its  subjects  what  Dutch  cleanliness  was  to  the 
statue  of  Erasmus,  except  it  be  what  Agnes  Strickland’s  un¬ 
womanly  in.sinuations  about  Cromwell’s  being  addicted  to 
drunkenness  are ;  and  then,  instead  of  having  white  so  very 
w'hite,  you  have  black  so  very  black.  All  history  should  be 
read  with  a  rigidly  critical  eye. 

As  civilisation  has  advanced,  the  facilities  for  recording 
and  transmitting  facts  have  improved  and  multiplied.  And 
thus  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  historic  records  have  kept  pace 
with  the  number  and  character  of  the  events  which  have  claimed 
remembrance.  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  so  much  been 
stirring  as  in  the  pre.sent.  And  now,  instead  of  oral  tradition, 
necessarily  uncertain  ;  instead  of  the  bark  and  leaf,  perishable 
and  fragile ;  instead  of  the  tablet,  whether  of  wood,  stone  or 
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metal,  invariably  unwieldy  ;  instead  of  the  roll  of  skin,  neces¬ 
sarily  cumbrous  ;  instead  of  the  papyrus  so  brittle,  the  parch¬ 
ment  so  costly,  the  raw  cotton  paper  so  expensive  ;  instead  of 
the  voice  of  the  minstrel,  heard  but  in  kings’  houses,  and  the 
recitations  of  the  orator,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  philosophic 
school ;  instead  of  inscriptions  by  the  unwieldy  style,  and  by 
the  slow-paced  pen  ;  we  have  a  clicap  writing  material  from 
scraps  of  fabrics,  and  from  the  refuse  of  our  clothing,  and  we 
have  inscriptions  by  that  art  which  preserves  all  other  arts ; 
an  art  which  in  its  recording  and  transmitting  power  is  equal 
to  the  demands  of  any  period  in  the  world’s  history. 

In  God’s  providence,  means  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
In  illustration  of  this,  observe — the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing  has  a  close  chronological  alliance  with  uni)aralleled 
maritime  discover}’^,  and  with  politico-religious  changes  which 
scarcely  meet  their  counterpart  in  European  history.  When  a 
new  world  was  discovered  nay,  two  new’  w’orlds,  one  of 
matter,  but  another  of  mind  -a  tongue  of  brass  w'as  ready  to 
l)roclaim  the  intelligence  in  every  human  ear. 

Another  illustrjition  of  the  statement,  that  as  the  record  of 
facts  becomes  important,  the  facilities  for  recording  and  trans¬ 
mitting  have  multiplied,  is  furnished  in  the  ample  information 
we  possess  on  the  life  and  times  of  Cardinal  Wolscy.  A 
biography  by  the  Cardinal’s  Gentleman  Usher,  his  State  cor¬ 
respondence,  documents  of  a  kindred  character,  and  histories 
of  his  times,  help  us  to  live  in  his  day  and  to  walk  by  his 
side.  The  facilities  for  producing  written  history  were  in 
Wolsey’s  day  great  beyond  all  comparison  with  any  former 
period  ;  and  Wolsey’s  times  are  without  parallel,  not  only  in 
European  history,  but  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  all  men  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of 
England  more  particularly,  the  name  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  is 
familiar.  Reminiscences  of  this  remarkable  man  are  connected 
w  ith  not  a  few  places  of  this  country.  At  Ipsw  ich,  Lymington, 
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Torrington,  Oxford  and  Chesliunt,  at  Leicester  and  at  York  ; 
in  the  Fleet  Street  and  Whitehall  of  London,  and  especially  at 
Hampton  Court,  your  mind  is  made  to  recur  to  this  man’s  life 
and  to  this  man’s  times.  The  prominent  feature  in  Wolsey’s 
biography  is — his  rapid  ascent,  and  still  more  rapid  decline. 

So  far  as  the  focts  of  this  lecture  are  concerned, 

“  I  am  but  a  gatherer  anil  disposer  of  other  men’s  stuff.” 

I  have  been  to  Cavendish,  to  Strj'po,  to  Ellis’s  Letters,  to 
Mackintosh  and  Tytler,  to  Galt  and  Lord  Campbell — to  every 
writer  on  Wolsey’s  Life  and  Times,  upon  whose  works  I  could 
place  my  hand. 

And  here  allow  me  to  say,  for  the  domestic  life  of  Wolscy, 
you  should  read  Cavendish  ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Wolsey,  read  Strype  ;  for  his  politics  read  Galt ;  and  for  the 
fioetry  of  Wolscy’s  life,  read  Shakspere’s  Henry  viir. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  the  year  1471. 
It  was  not  until  1538  that  the  injunction  upon  whicli  parisli 
registers  are  founded  was  issued  ;  but  Wolsey’s  biographers 
speak  confidently  of  the  year  of  his  birth  ;  ids  gentleman 
usher  tells  us  that  Wolsey  was  “an  honest  poor  man’s  son 
rumour  saith  his  father  was  a  butcher.  From  the  use  made 
of  this  report  in  the  court  of  Henry  viii.,  it  would  .seem  that 
this  description  of  Wolsey’s  parentage  was  a  nail  driven  by  the 
hand  of  some  silly  enemy  into  the  history  of  Wolsey,  for  the 
sjike  of  splitting  his  re^aitation.  Tlie  spirit  that  led  men  to 
exclaim  with  a  sneer,  “  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  carpenter’s  .son  ]  ” 
had  not  then  left  the  world,  but  still  induced  tliem  to  endeavour 
to  depreciate  jiersonal  greatness  by  the  ascription  -of  a  lowly 
origin  to  the  mighty.  Tliis  class  of  detractors  accomplish  what 
they  aim  to  prevent.  If  a  number  of  statues  were  before  you, 
and  one  taller  than  the  rest,  and  that  one  the  only  statue  with¬ 
out  a  pedestal,  you  could  not  depreciate  the  height  of  that 
statue  by  remarking  that  its  feet  rest  on  the  ground.  Yet 
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men  attempt  this,  when,  to  detract  from  personal  eminence, 
they  declare  that  this  or  that  superior  man  does  not  stand  on 
the  pyramid  of  renowned  ancestry — on  the  golden  mound  of 
wealth — on  the  jMjdestal  of  unmerited  patronage — hut  on  the 
low  level  of  ordinary  parentage  and  of  common  circumstance. 
Wliat  if  Wolsey  were  a  butcher's  son  !  An  honest  butcher  is 
better  than  a  dishonest  nobleman,  and  the  gifted  son  of  a  butcher 
is  superior  to  the  foolish  son  of  a  king.  There  is  much  surely 
in  this  name  “  butcher,”  as  in  all  names  of  trades.  If  butchers 
would  call  themselves  animal-diet  merchants  designate  their 
apprentices  articled  pupils — call  their  shojjs,  warehouses  -  - 
their  aprons,  vent  rales — their  blocks,  mensa  lanionia — their 
cleavers,  concisors — they  would  at  once  rise  in  the  scale  of 
society,  as  tliat  gentleman,  in  one  of  Cliarles  Liimb’s  comedies, 
who  could  not  induce  any  lady  to  look  at  him  when  his  name 
was  Hogsflesh,  but  wlio  found  a  host  of  loving  admirers  when 
HogsHesh,  by  letters  patent,  was  changed  to  Bacon.  I  make 
these  remarks  seriously.  Do  not  forget  that  tlie  book  which 
commands  you  to  honour  the  king,  and  which,  with  reference 
to  all  in  authority,  requires  you  to  render  their  dues,  bids  you 
also  Honour  all  men. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  of  Wolscy’s  parentage  may  be 
learned  from  Wolsey’s  father’s  will.  That,  as  dug  out  of  the 
Registry  at  Norwicli  by  Dr.  Fiddes,  reads  thus  ;  “  In  the  name 
of  God,  Amen.  Tlie  31  day  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
yctor  of  our  Lord  God,  14 DC.  I,  Robert  Wulcy,  of  Ipswdch, 
whole  of  mind  in  good  memory,  make  my  testament  and  last 
will  in  this  wise.  First,  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God, 
our  Livdy  Saint  Mary,  and  to  all  the  company  of  heaven,  and 
my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  our  Liidy  Saint 
Mary  of  Newmarket.  Also,  I  bequeath  to  the  high  authorities 
of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Ipsw'ich,  Cs.  7d.  Also,  I  bequeath  to  the 
painting  of  the  Archangel  tliere,  11s.  Item,  I  will  that  if 
Thomas  my  son  be  a  priest  w  ithin  a  year  ne.\t  after  my  decease, 
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then  I  will  that  he  sing  for  me  ajid  my  friends  by  the  space  of 
a  year,  and  he  for  to  have  for  his  salary  1 0  marks  ;  and  if  the 
said  Thomas  my  son  be  not  a  priest,  then  I  will  that  another 
honest  priest  sing  for  me  and  my  friends  the  term  aforesaid, 
and  he  to  have  the  salary  of  10  marks.  Item,  I  will  that 
Joan,  my  wife,  have  all  my  land  and  tenements  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Ipswich  aforesaid,  and  my  free  and  bond 
lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stoke,  to  give  and  sell.  The  residue 
of  ail  my  goods  not  before  bequeathed,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  good  disposition  of  Joan,  my  wife,  Thomsis,  my  son,  and 
Thomas  Cady,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  my  executors,  to  dis- 
jtose  of,  for  me,  as  they  shall  think  best  to  please  Almighty 
God,  and  profit  for  my  soul ;  and  of  this,  my  testament  and 
last  will,  I  ordain  and  make  Richard  Farington  supervi.sor, 
and  he  for  to  have  for  his  labour,  13s.  4d.,  and  if  the  said 
Richard  deserve  more,  he  for  to  have  more  of  Joan,  my  wife. 
Item,  I  bequeath  to  Thomas  Cady,  my  executor  afore.said, 
13s.  4d.” 

Hereby  we  learn  that  old  Wolsey  was  sound  in  the  faith  and 
in  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  the  Christianity  of  that  day ; 
that  he  pos'Cssed  money,  land,  and  tenements  ;  that  himself  and 
Joan  had  lived  to  see  Thomas  keep  his  25th  birthday,  and 
that  their  expectation  was  that  their  only  son  woidd  be  a  priest. 
Study  this  old  will  and  you  will  learn  something  of  the  manner 
in  which  Wolsey,  the  younger,  was  brought  up.  But  measure 
not  old  Wolsey’s  property  by  the  present  value  of  money.  1 3s. 
4d.  in  this  day  is  the  common  fee  for  two  small  lawyer’s  letters. 

At  the  date  of  old  Wolsey’s  will,  Tliomas  was  twenty-five 
and  a  half  years  of  age.  This  long  and  important  period  of 
his  life — except,  of  course,  the  “  mewling  and  puking  age  ” — 
had  l)een  spent  in  the  pursuits  of  school,  college,  and  tutor¬ 
ships.  His  progress  both  at  school  and  college  must  have  been 
rapid  and  rare.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  we  hear  of  him 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  pre- 
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cocity  of  this  attainment  is  decided  by  the  circumstance  that 
Wolsey  wiis  called  “  The  Boy-Bachelor.” 

The  names  which  lads  at  school  and  youths  at  college  give 
each  other  are  frequently  prophetic.  Based  on  some  quality 
which,  although  but  in  germ,  the  young,  by  an  instinct  of  the 
heart,  discover  in  each  other — these  nicknames  often  foreshow 
what  manner  of  man  the  youth  will  be.  Boy-Bachelor  said, 
concerning  Wolsey,  “  Here  is  a  lad  wearing  a  badge  of  scholar¬ 
ship  at  an  earlier  period  than  his  fellows  ;  he  will  be  swift  in 
every  race,  and  reach  any  goal  for  which  he  starts  before  his 
competitors.”  In  giving  names,  children  are  often  wiser  than 
their  parents.  Identify  the  entries  of  any  parish  register  with 
special  reference  to  the  Christian  names,  and  you  will  find 
cowards  with  the  names  of  the  brave,  dwarfs  with  the  names 
of  giants,  faces  without  comeliness  with  the  names  of  re¬ 
nowned  beauties. 

The  Boy-Bachelor  was  early  made  a  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  was  ai)pointed  head-master  to  a  school  connected  with  that 
college.  Moreover,  the  senior  fellows  elected  Wolsey  their 
bursar, — an  appointment  this  which  indicated  the  confidence 
of  the  heads  of  the  house  in  his  integrity  and  ability.  But  of 
this  office  Wolsey  was  soon  deprived.  It  is  reported  that, 
without  any  sanction  from  the  College,  he  proceeded  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  funds  to  the  completion  of  the  Great  Tower  of 
Magdalen,  and  for  this  too  forward  tendency,  this  disposition 
to  go  ahead,  he  lost  the  bursarship.  The  balloon  will  tug 
its  cords  even  to  breaking  as  by  inflation  it  becomes  fitted 
to  rise. 

Among  Wolsey ’s  pupils  at  Magdalen  College  School  were 
three  sons  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Dorset.  In  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  1499  the  Marquis  invited  the  schoolmaster  to 
accompany  his  sons  home,  and  Wolsey  spent  that  festive  sea¬ 
son  in  this  noble  family.  The  benefice  of  Lymiugton  was  in 
D)rd  Dorset’s  gift,  and  being  at  that  time  void,  was  ofiered  to 
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Wolsey  by  liis  noble  pupils’  father.  This  e.vpresses  Lord 
Dorset’s  high  estimate  of  Wolsey.  It  was  not  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October  that  the  sclioolmaster  really  entered  on  the 
duties  of  a  i)arish  priest,  but  in  that  month  we  find  him  insti¬ 
tuted  liector  of  Lymington.  The  rector  is  now  twenty-nine 
years  of  age.  Four  years  have  passed  since  the  date  of  old 
Wolsey’s  will.  He  may  be  slumbering  in  the  churchyard  of 
our  Lady  St.  Mary  of  Newmarket,  or  he  may  be  rejoicing  to 
find  that  his  son  Thomas  is  in  a  position  to  earn  the  ten  marks 
by  singing  one  whole  year  for  his  fiither's  soul,  and  for  the 
souls  of  liis  father’s  deceased  friends. 

Sail  requires  ballast  ;  and  Hector  Wolsey  is  now  made  to 
take  it  for  his  own  ves.sel.  Wlien  he  had  been  at  Lymington 
but  a  few  days  the  local  magistrate  put  him  in  the  stocks.  Ima¬ 
gine  it ;  the  rector  of  Lymington  in  the  town  stocks  !  Wolsey, 
like  a  great  Idubbering  boy,  says,  “  It  was  for  nothing  at  all.” 
And  Cavendish  believes  Wolsey.  Gossij)  says,  “  It  was  for 
disorderly  conduct  at  a  fair,  where  he  had  drunk  to  excess.” 
This  is  not  unlikely.  If  in  a  riot  at  all,  Wolsey  must  1x3  a 
ringleader.  And  if  the  learned  universities  were  in  that  day 
what  they  are  in  this,  the  art  and  science  of  a  row  could  1x3 
learned  well  whence  Wolsey  had  come.  Neither  must  we  say, 
“  extremes  meet,”  when  sensuality  is  attributed  to  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  learned  man.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  sensuality  and 
intellectuality  are  never  conjoined.  The  natural  history  of 
men  of  mind  will  show  you  a  great  brain  and  a  wide  stomach ; 
gods  in  the  mind  and  gods  in  the  belly,  pleasure  in  the  library 
and  pleiisures  at  the  dining-table.  And  this  may  1x3  accounted 
for.  Intelligence  is  often  connected  with  intense  and  general 
nervous  sensitiveness,  so  that  the  same  man  is  easily  and 
thoroughly  aroused  by  a  cook  and  by  a  philosopher,  by  a  book 
and  by  a  dish,  by  table-talk  and  by  table-viands.  I  am  no 
apologist  for  gluttony  and  wine-bibbing,  but  I  suggest  a  solu 
tioii  of  an  apparent  discrepancy. 
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Lyniington  was  not  long  Wolsey’s  home.  The  sight  of  the 
stocks,  the  presence  of  the  unjust  justice,  the  unenviable  noto¬ 
riety  whicli  his  being  “  laid  by  the  heels”  gave  him,  the  death 
of  his  noble  patron,  the  too  quiet  sphere  of  a  country  priest’s 
life,  the  smallness  of  his  benefice,  united  to  stir  his  nest.  And 
from  that  nest  he  flew.  His  fellowship,  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  house,  was  forfeited  when  he  accepted  the  living  of  Lym- 
ington.  It  is  said  he  left  his  first  benefice  for  the  domestic 
chai)laincy  of  one  of  the  English  archbishops.  Whatever  inter¬ 
val  may  have  existed,  and  however  that  interv'al  was  filled,  this 
is  certain,  that  soon  after  leaving  Lyniington,  Wolsey  is  resident 
in  Calais,  having  full  and  confidential  charge  of  the  treasurer's 
ofliite  there.  Here  Wolsey  appears  in  a  new  occupation.  Pro¬ 
fessedly  he  is  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Nanphant,  but  really  he  is 
treasurer  of  Calais.  Men  of  might  find  their  hands.  Weak 
men  forget  that  they  have  ten  fingers,  although  they  generally 
remember  their  one  tongue.  Living  energetic  men  are  ready 
for  any  work  which  presents  itself.  The  diligent  school-boy 
becomes  boy-bachelor,  fellow,  bursar,  sehoolmaster,  reetor,  and 
now  a  sort  of  bank-manager. 

By  his  own  toil  Wolsey  relieved  the  Calais  oflicial  of  all  but 
the  emolument  and  the  honour,  and  hereby  set  up  the  ladder 
by  whicih  he  gained  his  future  eminence.  Through  his  Calais 
master’s  influence,  Wolsey  is  promoted  to  the  service  of  King 
Henry  vii.,  and  made  his  chaplain,  Wolsey  having  been  deprivetl 
of  his  office  in  Calais  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Nanphant, 
who  was  then  of  great  age. 

In  the  royal  chaplaincy  Wolsey  W'as  daily  under  the  eye  of 
the  king,  in  whose  favour  he  rose  not  less  by  a  superior  ex¬ 
ternal  deportment  than  by  the  development  of  real  talent.  The 
chaidain  was  not  satisfied,  moreover,  with  the  work  of  saying 
mass  in  the  royal  closet.  He  attended  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  the  Privy-Council,  aiding  them  wherever  his  ser¬ 
vices  could  be  made  available.  The  influence  whicli  Wolsey 
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gained  by  his  conduct  is  seen  in  the  following  circumstance  : 
The  king  had  some  urgent  business  with  the  Emi)eror  Maxi¬ 
milian,  M  ho  was  then  in  the  Low'  Country  of  Flanders.  Wolsey 
was  proposed  to  the  king  as  anibas.sador.  The  king  accepted 
Wolsey.  These  facts  show  the  confidence  which  the  king  and 
his  Council  reposed  in  the  ability  of  Wolsey,  and  this  confidence 
was  well  placed.  The  ambassador  executed  Ids  commission 
with  extraordinary  despatch  and  skill.  He  left  London  at 
four  p.M.  ;  reached  Gravesend,  by  pa.ssage-boat,  at  seven  ;  ar¬ 
rived  at  Dover  early  next  morning  ;  w'as  in  Calais  three  hours 
afterward  ;  the  same  night  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  ; 
concluded  his  business  the  next  day  ;  reached  Calais  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  ;  was  in  Dover  by  ten,  and  at  Richmond  that 
night.  The  following  morning  Wolsey  met  the  king  as  lie 
came  forth  from  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  king  checked  him 
because  not  already  on  his  journey.  “  Sir,”  quoth  he,  “  if  it 
may  stand  with  your  highness’s  pleasure,  I  have  already  been 
with  the  Emperor,  and  despatched  your  affairs,  I  trust  to  your 
grace’s  contention.”  It  seems  also  that  a  messenger  had  been 
sent  after  Wolsey,  adding  an  important  item  to  his  commission  : 
to  this  the  bold  ambassador  had  already  attended.  Hereby,  in 
the  favour  both  of  King  and  of  Council,  Wolsey  worked  his  up¬ 
ward  way  ;  toil  and  talent  formed  at  this  period  of  his  life  his 
path  to  honour. 

“  The  king,”  writes  Cavendish,  “  of  his  mere  motion  and 
gracious  consideration,  gave  him  at  that  time  for  his  diligent 
and  faithful  service,  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  which  at  that  time 
W'as  one  of  the  worthiest  spiritual  promotions  that  he  gave 
under  the  degree  of  a  bishopric.  And  thus  from  thencefor¬ 
ward  he  grew'  more  and  more  into  estimation  and  authority, 
and  after  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  be  his  almoner.” 

Death  enters  our  palaces.  Henry  vii.  proved  this,  April 
22,  1509,  some  thirteen  months  after  the  collation  of  Wolsey 
to  the  deaneiy  of  Lincoln.  His  son,  Henry  via.,  succeeded  to 
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the  crown,  then  but  eigliteen  years  of  age.  The  Dean  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  twenty  years  older  than  the 
young  king. 

Lcigli  Hunt,  in  that  interesting  book.  The  Town,  devotes  a 
ciiapter  to  Wolsey  and  Whitehall.  The  chapter  immediately 
following  is  on  Henry  viii.  It  opens  with  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Wolsey  and  Henry,  which  is  as  true  as  it  is  witty. 
“  We  have  said  more  about  Wolsey  than  we  intend  to  say 
about  Henry  viii.  ;  for  the  son  of  the  butcher  was  a  great 
man,  and  Ids  master  was  only  a  king.  Henry,  born  a  prince, 
became  a  butelu^  ;  Wolsey,  a  butcher,  became  a  prince.  And 
we  are  not  playing  upon  the  words  ijs  ajiplied  to  the  king ;  for 
Henry  wiis  not  only  a  butcher  of  his  wives,  he  resembletl  a 
brother  of  the  trade  in  its  better  and  more  ordinary  course. 
His  pleasures  were  of  the  siime  order  ;  his  language  was  coarse 
and  jovial ;  he  had  the  very  straddle  of  a  fat  butcher  as  he 
stands  in  his  doorway.  Take  any  picture  or  statue  of  Henry 
VIII.  ;  fancy  its  cap  off,  and  a  knife  in  his  girdle,  and  it  seems 
in  the  very  act  of  saying,  ‘  What  d’ye  buy  1  What  d’ye  buy  ?  ’ 
There  is  even  the  petty  complacimcy  in  the  mouth  after  the 
phrase  is  uttered  !  How  fornddable  is  that  petty  unfeeling 
mouth  in  the  midst  of  those  wide  and  wilful  cheeks  !  Disturb 
the  .self  s.atisfaction  of  that  man  ;  derange  his  bile  for  an  in- 
.stant  ;  make  him  suppose  that  you  do  not  quite  think  him 
‘  Wisest,  (lisereetest,  virtaoiisest,  best,’ 
and  what  hope  have  you  from  the  sentence  of  that  mass  of 
pampered  egotism  ?  ” 

Alt  this  in  the  young  king’s  character  was  in  the  blade 
when  Wolsey  first  had  to  do  with  him  ;  and  Wolsey  lived 
to  see  the  blade  spring  into  the  ear,  and  the  ear  become  filled 
with  corn. 

Wolsey  had  already  and  often  come  under  the  eye  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  chaplain  and  almoner  to  his  late  father, — as  former 
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tutor  and  present  bosom  friend  to  the  young  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
one  of  Henry’s  intimate  companions, — Wolsey,  on  the  young 
king’s  accession,  must  have  been  well  known  to  him.  Neither 
could  the  king  fail  to  observe  the  ability  and  energy  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  all  his  procedure. 

The  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the  father  becomes  chaplain  and 
almoner  to  the  son,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighth  Henry’s 
reign,  Wolsey  is  made  one  of  the  king’s  council.  Henry’s  eye 
guided  hi.s  hand.  The  rising  favourite  receives,  as  a  mark  of 
royal  regard,  a  princely  dwelling,  with  an  orchard  and  gardens 
— the  mansion  covering  the  ground  occupied  by  Salisbury  Square 
and 'Dorset  Street,  and  the  gardens  reaching  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  To  this  gift  were  added  the  rectory  of  Torrington,  the 
canonry  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Windsor,  and  the  office  of 
registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Wealtli  attracts  wealth. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  appoints  Wolsey  a  prebend  of  York 
cathedral,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  raise  him  to  the  deanery 
of  York.  Such  endowments  need  a  long  arm  by  which  to  em¬ 
brace  them  ;  and  Pope  Julius  ii.  gives  this  to  Wolsey,  in  a  dis- 
pen.sation,  by  which  he  permits  him  to  hold  benefices  to  the 
amount  of  2000  marks  (£1325)  per  annum.  Introduction 
to  these  ecclesiastical  offices  was  professedly  for  the  emolument 
and  not  for  the  duty.  The  i)erformance  of  the  duties  would 
have  required  ubiijuity  and  other  attributes  iu  harmony.  He 
is  a  thin  souled  man  who  is  willing  to  take  emolument  for  .ser¬ 
vice  without  performing  the  service  itself. 

Wolsey  soon  became  supreme  in  the  Council,  and  not  less 
in  his  influence  over  the  king.  Cavendish  sa3’s,  “  thus  the 
almoner  ruled  all  them  that  before  ruled  him  ;  such  did  his 
policy  and  wit  bring  to  j)ass.  Who  was  now  in  high  favour, 
but  master  almoner  ?  Who  had  all  the  suit,  but  master 
almoner  1  And  who  ruled  all  under  the  king,  but  master 
almoner  ?” 

We  have  now  to  see  Wolsey  enter  on  the  charge  of  affairs 
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of  State,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Prime  Minister, 
and  herein  arl)iter  of  Europe.  Let  us  measure  and  count  the 
steps  by  which  he  gained  this  eminence. 

In  the  year  1512,  Henry,  espousing  the  cause  of  Julius  ii. 
against  Lewis  xii.,  invaded  France  in  person.  Strype  says 
that  Wolsey  urged  this  war.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wolsey  was 
on  this  enterprise  appointed  by  the  king  commissary  to  the 
army.  It  has  occurred  to  all  that  the  commis.sary  is  an  officer 
who  provides  victuals  and  other  necessaries  for  an  army. 
Those  who  call  this  commissary  a  butcher’s  son,  have  not  in¬ 
formed  us  whether  a  precocious  insight  into  old  Wolsey’s  calling 
qualified  the  son  for  tlie  task  of  victualling  the  army.  Various 
information,  like  pieces  of  fabric  to  the  housewife,  is  not  to  be 
despised  ;  it  may  be  useful  when  and  where  we  least  expect. 
The  result  of  this  expedition,  like  the  enterprise  itself,  fed 
Wolsey’s  mill  with  grist.  The  king  and  his  ally,  Maximilian, 
were  successful  in  the  war,  and  having  laid  siege  to  Tournay, 
taken  the  city,  and  claimed  full  sovereignty,  Henry  proeeeded 
to  appoint  Wolsey  to  the  bishopric.  So  far  as  installation  was 
concerned,  tliis  see  was  vacant ;  but  so  far  as  ap[)ointment  was 
concerned,  tlie  see  was  occupied, — a  successor  to  the  bishop 
recently  removed  having  been  appointed.  Wolst'y’s  accei)tance 
of  this  see  was  as  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law,  as  it  was 
opposed  to  justice.  But  involved  in  the  bishopric  was  an 
income,  an  abbacy,  and  the  governorship  of  tlie  city  ;  and 
Wolsey  seems  to  have  obeyed  either  pojx!  or  king,  as  his  obedi¬ 
ence  secured  reward.  How  hard  it  must  be  for  those  who 
have  dealings  with  ungodly  princes,  to  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  religious  trusts  !  “  Surely  thou  dost  set  them  in 

slippery  places  !” 

Having  pleased  his  royal  master  while  in  France,  and  the 
see  of  Lincoln  becoming  vacant,  Wolsey,  now  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
was  appointed  to  that  bishopric.  And,  as  though  death  itself 
had  become  WoLsey’s  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  York  died  in 
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the  same  year,  and  the  new-made  bishop  of  Lincoln  is  advanced 
to  that  archbishopric. 

Now  it  is  tliat  the  subject  of  our  lecture  comes  to  reside  at 
Whitehall.  A  palace,  covering  with  its  various  premises  the 
ground  from  Scotland  Yard  to  Parliament  Street,  and  from  the 
river  side  to  St.  James’s  Park,  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  it 
became  Wolsey’s  home.  It  was  then  called  York  Place.  It 
seems  that  Wolsey  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it  during  his 
tenancy,  that  it  was  of  sufficient  magnificence  to  become  to 
Henry  as  Naboth’s  vineyard  to  Ahab,  and  that  it  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  English  Crown  from  tlie  twentieth  year  of 
Henry  until  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  James  ii. 

Thu.s,  in  five  years  of  Henry  viii.’s  reign,  the  royal  chajdain 
and  almoner  reached  the  second  ecclesia.sti(;al  position  in  the 
kingdom  ;  not  second  in  York’s  estimation,  however,  for  he 
struggled  hard  again.st  the  laws  of  all  usage,  to  take  jirecedence 
of  Canterbury. 

The  eye  of  the  Archbishop  is  now  fixed  on  a  cardinal’s  hat, 
and  hawk  like,  whatever  Wolsey  at  this  period  looked  upon 
with  the  <letermination  to  jH)ssess,  became  his  ea.sy  j)rey.  In 
15 IJ,  Leo  X.  advanced  Wolsey  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  an 
honour  which  Wolsey  acknowledged  by  a  most  pompous  instal¬ 
lation,  conducted  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Verily,  so  far  as  i)ace  and  distance  are  concerned,  this  Boy- 
Bachelor  has  run  well.  Observe  w  hat  he  has  attiiined  !  He 
farms  the  bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  ;  he  is 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  St.  Albans  ;  he  holds  sundry  court 
appointments  ;  he  is  Archbishop  of  York  ;  and  he  is  cardinal ; 

but  now  he  starts  for  a  yet  more  forward  goal. 

An  eminent  writer  on  these  times  states  ;  “  Wolsey  pushed 
his  advantages,  and  not  contented  with  secret  influences,  was 
determined  to  chase  from  office  those  to  whom  the  public  had 
looked  with  re.spect,  as  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  openly 
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to  engross  all  power  in  his  own  person.  He  observed  to  the 
king,  that  while  he  intrusted  his  affairs  to  his  flither’s  coun¬ 
cillors,  he  had  the  advantage  of  employing  men  of  wisdom  and 
exi)erience  ;  but  men  who  owed  not  their  promotion  to  his  own 
personal  favour,  and  who  scarcely  thought  themselves  account¬ 
able  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority ;  tliat  by  the 
factions,  and  cabals,  and  jealousies  which  prevailed  among 
them,  they  more  obstructed  the  advancement  of  his  affairs, 
than  they  promoted  it  by  the  knowledge  which  age  and  prac¬ 
tice  ha<l  conferred  upon  them  ;  that  while  lie  thought  proper 
to  jiass  his  time  in  those  pleasures  to  which  his  age  and  royal 
fortune  invite<l  him,  and  in  those  studies  which  would  in  time 
enable  him  to  sway  the  sceptre  with  absolute  authority,  his 
best  system  of  government  would  be  to  intrust  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  person,  wlio  was  the  creature  of  his 
will,  and  who  could  entertain  no  view  but  that  of  promoting 
his  service  ;  and  that  if  the  minister  had  also  the  same  relish 
for  pleasure  as  himself,  and  the  same  taste  for  literature,  he 
could  more  easily,  at  intervals,  account  to  him  for  his  own 
c'onduct,  and  introduce  his  master  gradually  into  the  knowledge 
of  public  business,  and  thus,  without  tedious  restraint  or  ajipli- 
cation,  initiate  him  in  the  science  of  government.”  This  repre- 
.sentation  is  doubtless  true.  Cavendish  says,  “  Wolsey  found 
means  with  the  king  that  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  England.” 
So  that,  although  writers  of  equal  claim  to  authority  in  general 
affirm  and  deny  the  iirsinuations  which  Lord  Herbert’s  words 
contain,  and  although  in  listening  to  them  we  hear  opposite 
opinions,  we  incline  to  the  side  on  which  Wolsey’s  biographer 
throws  his  weight.  Without  doubt  Wolsey  did,  by  these  repre¬ 
sentations,  obtain  for  himself  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and 
by  the  same  means  l)ecame  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  authority  and  power  which  the  chancellorship  involved, 
any  man  might  find  satisfaction  for  the  deepest  and  most  fer¬ 
vent  ambitious  thirst.  In  Wolsey’s  case, — president  of  the 
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royal  chapels,  visitor  of  all  royal  hospitals  and  colleges,  patron 
of  all  livings  in  gift  of  tlie  crown,  conservator  of  all  public 
charities,  guardian  of  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  prolocutor  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  president  in  the  Privy-Council  and  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery, — the  modest  cancellarius  of  the 
Romans  had  become  more  like  the  emperor  himself  than  tlie 
emperor’s  scribe.  Describing  the  powers  of  the  chancellor  as 
an  equity  judge,  Wolsey  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  Tlie  king 
ought  of  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogative  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  where  conscience  hath  the  most  force  ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  royal  jilace  of  equal  justice,  lie  huth  constitute  a 
chancellor,  an  officer  to  execute  justice  with  (demency,  where  con¬ 
science  is  opposed  by  the  rigour  of  the  law.  And  therefore  the 
Court  of  Chancery  hath  been  heretofore  commonly  called  the 
Court  of  Conscience,  becau.se  it  has  jurisdiction  to  command  the 
high  ministers  of  the  common  law  to  spare  execution  and  judg¬ 
ment  where  conscience  hath  most  effect.”  Lord  Campbell  thus 
comments  on  these  words  of  Wolsey  :  “  He  must  have  been 
considerably  more  arbitrary  than  a  Turkish  kadi,  who  considers 
himself  bound  by  a  text  of  the  Koran  in  point  j  and  we  are 
not  to  be  surjirised  when  we  are  told  that  he  chose  to  exercise 
his  equitable  authority  over  everything  which  could  be  a  matter 
of  judicial  inquiry.” 

From  henceforth  reigns  in  England  nominally  Henry  viii., 
but  really  Wolsey  i.  ;  and  so  far  as  England  exercised  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  English  chancellor  reigns  also  in 
France,  Germany,  and  in  the  states  of  the  Pope.  Strype,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  observes,  “  All  the  great  affairs  of 
State  were  managed  mainly  by  Wolsey  ;  the  king’s  servants 
abroad  taking  their  instructions  from  him,  with  bis  diligent  and 
constant  letters  to  them,  upon  their  accounts  given  him  of  the 
management  of  their  offices ;  naming  him  first  in  their  sid- 
dresscs  to  the  Court,  and  then  naming  the  Privy-Council  after  him 
thus  :  ‘  To  my  Lord  Cardinal’s  Grace  and  the  Privy-Council.’  ” 
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If  we  were  speaking  of  the  times  of  Wolsey,  it  would  be 
right  to  detail  his  foreign  policy.  But  we  must  not  confuse 
the  biography  of  Wolsey  with  the  history  of  his  day.  Thus 
much  we  may  say,  over  Francis  i.  Wolsey  exercised  such  pow'er, 
that  Henry  once  said  to  the  chancellor,  “  I  plainly  discover 
that  you  will  govern  both  Francis  and  me.”  He  did  govern 
both  Francis  and  Henry  ;  both  Charles  v.  and  the  contempor¬ 
ary  popes. 

But  the  chancellor  now  appears  in  a  new  character,  that  of 
Church  reformer.  The  Cardinal  had  already  been  made  legate 
to  the  Pope.  “  The  powers  of  this  commission  were  of  the 
highest  sort.  He  might  summon  the  primate  to  his  convoca¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  authority  to  superintend,  and  even  to  correct, 
anything  which  he  esteemed  irregular  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  see  in  England  ;  he  could  appoint  all  officers  in  the  spiri¬ 
tual  court.s,  and  present  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  consti¬ 
tute  masters  of  faculties  and  masters  of  ceremonies  to  advance 
his  dignity  ;  and  exercise  a  visitorial  pow’er  over  all  monasteries 
and  colleges  within  the  king's  dominions.”  Beside  this  lega- 
tine  authority,  Wolsey  was  sustained  by  certain  bulls  which  the 
projects  of  his  active  mind  recpiired.  He  could  reform  as  w’ell 
as  visit  monasteries,  and  at  his  discretion  could  suspend  during 
any  one  year  the  working  of  any  pontifical  law  in  England. 
Thus  was  Wolsey  Pope  in  England.  And  his  authority  and 
jwwer  were  not  left  unemployed.  So  disgraceful  were  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  that  complaints  of  their  oppressions,  ex¬ 
tortions,  frauds,  and  immoralities  grew  long  and  loud  ;  and  the 
legate  saw  that  so  dissolute  a  priesthood  would  soon  bring  the 
church  to  ruin.  To  reform  the  clergy,  Wolsey  established  in 
England  a  Court  of  Inquisition,  to  which  the  entire  priesthood 
was  amenable,  and  by  which  charges  against  the  priests,  whether 
trivial  or  serious,  were  investigated,  and  punishment  of  proved 
offenders  sternly  inflicted.  This  court  Wolsey  worked  with 
power  and  success. 
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Ill  the  midst  of  this  career  of  Church  Reform,  Pope  Leo  x. 
(lied,  and  Wolsey  looked  wistfully  and  hopefully  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  Chair.  But  the  aspiring  Cardinal  was  ashamed 
of  his  hope.  Those  with  whom  the  election  lay  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  Wolsey  too  active  and  enterprising  to  sit  in  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  cardinals  declared  themselves  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  elect  a  man  of  a  different  character.  So 
far  as  the  exercise  of  power  is  concerned,  however,  the  Papal 
Chair  would  have  added  nothing  to  Wolsey’s  influence.  His 
biographer  referring  to  this  very  time  states  : — “  Thus  in  great 
honour,  triumph,  and  glory  he  reigned  a  long  season,  niling  all 
things  within  this  realm  appertaining  unto  the  king,  by  his 
wisdom,  and  also  all  other  weighty  matters  of  foreign  regions 
with  which  the  king  had  any  occasion  to  intermeddle.  All  am¬ 
bassadors  of  foreign  potentates  \vere  always  despatched  by  his 
discretion,  to  whom  they  had  always  access  for  their  despatch.” 
As  an  illustration  of  Wolsey’s  influence  this  fact  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that  in  a  treaty  between  Charles  v.  and  Henry,  Wolsey 
is  made  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  differences,  the  power  being 
moreover  conferred  on  him  of  “  excommunicating  the  first  who 
should  infringe  the  contract.” 

Here  Wolsey  culminates.  He  is  now  in  the  meridian  of  his 
glory.  Before  we  proceed  to  mark  his  decline,  let  us  stay  a  little 
at  this  culminating  point ;  or  to  change  the  figure,  and  use  an¬ 
other's  words,  let  us  tarry  and  look  upon  his  “full-blown  dignity.” 

Born  in  1471,  consecrated  a  bishop,  1513,  an  archbishop, 
1514,  made  cardinal,  1515,  and  chancellor  the  same  year, 
endowed  with  unlimited  legatine  power,  1519, — Wolsey  reached 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  the  highest  position  in 
England  which  any  man,  save  the  king,  could  occupy.  Chief 
judge  of  law  and  ecpiity,  prime  political  minister,  head  of  the 
Church  in  England,  arbiter  of  disputes  between  the  European 
powers, — Wedsey’s  cup  of  earthly  honour  was  full  to  running 
over.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  Wolsey’s  wealth.  It  is 
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reported  to  have  been  equal  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  He 
liad  a  large  share  of  the  income  of  the  Church.  Foreign  princes 
endow’ed  him  with  costly  gifts  and  royal  annuities.  And 
through  the  channel  of  every  office  which  Wolsey  held,  riches 
poured  into  his  treasury  in  a  deep,  wide,  ever-flowing  stream. 
His  wealth  may  to  some  extent  be  estimated  by  his  manner  of 
life.  In  constant  attendance  on  his  person  w'as  a  great  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  high  in  rank  and  rich  in  estate  ; 
with  no  small  number  of  the  tallest  yeomen  the  realm  couhl 
supply.  Over  his  household  a  dean  was  his  steward  ;  a  knight 
his  treasurer ;  au  esquire  his  comptroller.  Then  came  his 
cofferer,  marshals,  ushers,  grooms,  almoner.  In  his  hall-kitchen 
he  had  two  clerks,  a  clerk-comptroller,  a  surveyor  of  the  dresser, 
a  clerk  of  the  spicery,  cooks  and  cooks’  labourers,  scullery  yeo¬ 
men  and  silver-scullery  yeomen,  yeomen  of  the  pastry  and  under¬ 
pastry  yeomen.  In  his  own  kitchen  was  his  master-cook — a 
gentleman  clad  in  satin  and  adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold — 
with  his  grooms  and  labourers  and  waiting-children.  Then  in 
the  larder,  in  the  scalding-house,  in  the  scullery,  in  the  buttery, 
in  the  pantry,  in  the  ewery,  in  the  cellar,  in  the  chaundery,  in 
the  wafery,  in  the  wardrobe  of  beds,  in  the  bakehouse,  in  the 
woodyard,  in  the  garner,  in  the  garden,  in  the  stable,  in  the 
almesrie,  and  at  the  gate, — there  were  yeomen,  and  grooms, 
and  pages,  and  gentlemen,  and  masters,  and  purveyors,  and 
labourers,  and  i)orters,  and  clerks?,  and  men  for  whose  in 
finitesimal  services  no  tongue  on  earth  could  invent  a  name. 
Then  in  his  chapel  was  a  dean,  a  sulvdean,  a  repeater  of  the 
choir,  a  gosptdler,  a  pisteller,  twelve  singing-priests,  twelve 
singing-children,  sixteen  singing-men,  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms 
of  the  vestry.  About  his  person  were  his  high  chamlKu- 
lain,  his  vice-chamberlain,  twenty  gentlemen-u.shers  and  waiters, 
cui>bearers,  carvers,  sewers  (servers),  in  all,  forty  gentlemen  ; 
besides  fifty-four  yeomen  as  ushers  and  grooms.  He  had 
sixteen  doctors  and  chaplains  to  say  daily  uias-s,  beside  a  priest 
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as  his  almoner,  a  clerk  of  his  closet,  two  secretaries,  two 
clerks  of  his  signet,  and  four  learned  counsellors,  besides  two 
cross-bearers,  and  two  pillar-bearers. 

But  Wolsey  was  chancellor,  and  he  had  about  him  in  the 
Chancery  Court  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  a  riding  clerk,  a  clerk 
of  the  hanaper  (treasury),  a  chafer  of  wax,  clerk  of  the  check, 
four  running  footmen,  an  herald-at-arms,  and  a  sergeant-at- 
arms.  But  I  have  forgotten  his  physician,  apothecary, 
minstrels,  keeper  of  liis  tents,  armourer,  barge- master,  surveyor, 
and  auditor. 

One  of  his  gentlemen-ushers,  from  whom  I  have  taken  tliese 
particulars,  at  the  end  of  his  full  description  saith  :  “  And  wlien- 
.soever  we  shall  see  any  more  such  subjects  within  tliis  realm, 
tliat  shall  maintain  any  such  estate  and  household,  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  be  advanced  above  him  in  honour  and  estimation. 
Therefore,  here  I  make  an  end  of  this  houschohl,  whereof  the 
number  was  about  the  sum  of  five  hundred  persons  according 
to  his  checker- roll.” 

But  Wolsey’s  grandeur  was  not  confined  to  the  number  and 
order  of  his  household.  He  was  clothed  either  in  fine  .scarlet 
cloth  or  in  crimson  satin  ;  he  wore  a  similar  i)ilIion  on  his 
head,  and  a  tippet  of  fine  sables  about  his  neck.  Wlien  lie 
came  out  of  his  privy-chamber  in  the  moridng,  the  groat  seal 
and  the  cardinal’s  hat  were  carried  before  him.  At  his  cham¬ 
ber  of  presence  he  was  Joined  by  his  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
When  he  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  two  crosses  of  silver,  two 
jiillars  of  silver,  and  a  mace  of  gilt,  met  him  at  his  j)re.scnce 
chaml)er,  and  jfreceded  him  until  he  came  to  his  hall-door. 
There  a  mule  waited  for  him  trajtped  with  crimson  velvet  and 
gilt.  And  with  his  cardinal’s  hat,  great  seal,  cro.s.s-bearcrs, 
jiillar-lx;arcr.s,  footmen  with  gilt  pole  axe.s,  he  i)rocccded  to 
Westminster  Hall.  When  Wolsey  repaired  to  the  Court,  and 
when  he  left  the  country  on  any  political  embassy,  the  jstmp 
and  splendour  of  the  i)rocession  were  increased  a  hundredfold. 
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The  limits  of  this  lecture  do  not  allow  any  description  of 
the  baiKiuets  which  Wolsey  gave,  but  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  king  for  his  recreation  repaired  divers  times  in  every  year 
to  the  Cardinal’s  house.  And  Cavendish  says  :  “  Such  plea¬ 
sures  were  then  devised  for  the  king’s  comfort  and  consolation 
as  might  be  invented,  or  by  man’s  vit  devised.  The  banquets 
were  set  forth  with  masks  and  mummeries  in  so  gorgeous  a 
sort,  and  iii  so  costly  a  manner,  that  it  was  a  heaven  to  be¬ 
hold.”  One  thing  is  certain,  tliese  entertainments  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  splendid  to  e.\cite  the  jealou.sy,  and  to  awaken  the 
rivalsiiip  even  of  the  king,  who  really  said  : — 

“What  jiiles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  hi.s  own  portion  !  And  what  expense  by  the  hour 
8ecins  to  How  from  him  !  How  in  the  name  of  thrift 
Does  he  rake  it  together?” 

But  Wolsey’s  dignity  is  “  full-blown.”  Henceforth  the 
colour  fades,  the  leaves  flag  and  se{)arate  until  the  flower  lies 
broken,  sere  and  dead  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Wolsey’s  chancellorship,  loiO,  an  event 
occurred  which,  in  the  eye  of  many  i)ersons,  casts  a  long,  deep 
shadow  on  the  character  of  Wolsey  ;  I  refer  to  the  e.vecutiou 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
By  some  historians  this  event  is  ascribed  to  Wolsey’s  malice. 
Others  as.sert  tliat  the  Duke  was  guilty,  tlnit  he  was  fairly  dealt 
with,  and  that  Wolsey  had  no  hand  in  tlie  matter.  The  gene¬ 
ral  impression  seems  to  liave  been,  however,  that  the  Cardinal 
was  tlie  means  of  the  Duke's  ruin.  It  is  reported  that  when 
the  Kmperor  Charles  v.  heard  of  tlie  e.vecution,  he  said  :  “  The 
Imtcher’s  dog  has  killed  tlie  fairest  hart  in  England.”  Certainly 
Wolsey’s  n  putatioii  suH'ered  by  the  event. 

Ta.\ation  has  never  gained  popular  favour  for  a  minister  of 
the  crown  ;  and  Wolsey  at  this  period  multiplied  his  enemies 
by  two  measures  ;  1.  By  jiroposing,  in  a  convocation  of  clergy, 

that  tliey  should  pay  the  king  annually,  for  live  years,  a  sum 
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equal  to  a  tenth  of  their  incomes ;  if  foreigners,  a  twentietli. 
2.  By  requiring  from  the  Commons  a  bill  assessing  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  certain  incomes  for  the  same  term.  The  clergy 
reluctantly  consented.  The  Commons  resolutely  refused  ;  and 
only  granted  half  the  minister's  request,  although  Wolsey  went 
twice  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  press  the  measure.  Tlie 
reduced  grant  was,  however,  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  ;  and 
the  city  of  London — awake  on  money  matters  three  centuries 
ago,  and  not  asleep  even  yet — sent  a  dej)utation  to  Wolsey,  and 
begged  him  to  reconsider  the  measure.  Among  other  repre¬ 
sentations  the  merchants  said  :  “  To  make  us  swear  will 
expose  us  to  commit  perjury.”  Wolsey’s  reply  was  ready  : 
“  The  dread  of  committing  perjury  is  at  least  a  sign  of  grace ; 
but  you  should  give  the  king  some  proof  of  your  loyalty.  You 
see  what  costly  armies  arc  preparing  for  France  and  Scotland  ; 
and  these  he  cannot  maintain  unless  you  give  him  assistance, 
and  we  know  that  you  can  afford  to  do  it  very  well.  On 
Saturday  next  I  will,  therefore,  send  a  person  to  receive  esti¬ 
mates  of  your  means  ;  and  let  such  of  you  as  have  more  credit 
than  property  come  privately  to  me,  and  I  will  take  care  that 
he  shall  not  be  injured.”  Thus  Wolsey  chastised  them  with 
whips ;  but  he  meant  to  scourge  them  with  scorjiions.  He 
had  other  occupation,  however,  before  he  found  leisure  for  this 
unpopular  work. 

The  death  of  Adrian  gave  Wolsey  another  opportunity  of 
a8j)iring  to  the  papal  crown.  But  again  the  Cardinal  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  Wolsey  did  not,  however,  lack  occupation.  War 
with  Scotland,  war  with  h'rance,  and  incessant  disturbances  of 
the  balance  of  European  power,  occupied  mind  and  heart  and 
hands,  and  involved  the  chancellor  in  incessant  toil. 

In  a  new  character,  moreover,  our  busy  cardinal  now  appears 
— that  of  Church  defender. 

Luther  has  already  sjirung  into  notice  and  i)ower.  His 
books  against  indulgences  and  other  errors  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome  come  into  Henry’s  liands.  Tlie  king,  urged  by  Wolsey, 
writes  to  refute  Luther’s  doctrines.  Tlie  Cardinal  cause.s  the 
book  to  be  pre.sented,  richly  bound,  to  Pope  Leo  x.  Leo  styles 
Henry,  Defender  of  the  Faitli.  The  king  cannot  defend  the 
faith.  And  the  Cardinal,  rushing  to  the  rescue,  issues  a  com¬ 
mission  to  all  the  bishops  in  England,  rcipiiring  them,  by  a 
general  visitation,  to  order  all  books,  written  or  printed,  con¬ 
taining  Luther’s  errors,  to  be  brought  in  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese.  All  abbots,  priors,  governors  of  religious  houses,  deans, 
rectors,  vicars,  curates,  were  recjuired  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
this  commi.ssion  ;  and  the  people,  by  notice  given  to  them  in 
every  church  at  mass  time,  were  recpiircd  w  ithin  fifteen  days, 
and  under  jienalty  of  excommunication,  to  deliver  uj)  such 
writings.  Wolsey  wrought  his  harde.st  to  crush  Luther  and 
his  doctrines.  But  the  reformer’s  notions  could  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  leaven  w:vs  already  in  the  meal,  and  the  process 
could  not  be  arrested.  The  light  of  the  morning  had  dawned, 
and  no  creature-i)ower  could  keep  back  the  day. 

But  now',  see  Wolsey  chastise  the  nation  with  scorpion.^. 
The  wars  of  Henry  with  France  had  grown  unpopular  ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  ordinary  riA'cnucs  of  the  State  failed  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenditure.  Fresh  preparations  for  war  were  now' 
made,  and  to  meet  the  expense  a  most  odious  impost,  under 
the  name  of  a  benevolence,  w'as  added  to  burdens  already 
heavy  beyonil  endurance.  “  Commissioners  were  issued  to 
all  the  shires,  recpiiring  the  sixth  part  of  every  laymau’.s,  and 
the  fourth  part  of  every  churchman’s  plate  and  coin,  to  be 
delivered  for  the  king’s  use.”  The  city  refused  to  obey.  Riot 
became  general  in  the  country.  Wolsey  could  not  again  talk 
over  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  Dukes  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  could  not  cpiell  the  tumult  in  the  provinces.  The 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  becomes  know'ii  to  the  king,  the 
king  calls  his  council,  and  protests  against  the  tax.  Wolsey 
recalls  the  commission,  the  captured  rebels  are  i)ardoned,  and 
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the  chancellor  learns  that  there  is  a  limit  to  fiscal  impositions, 
even  on  the  most  loyal  and  submissive  people. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  dissatisfaction  with  Wolsey’s 
measures,  lie  went  into  France  to  confer  with  Francis  on  the 
affairs  of  the  pope.  Clement  vii.  then  wore  the  tiara,  and 
Rome  having  been  sacked  by  Charles  v.,  the  Pope  was  the 
Emperor’s  prisoner.  A  thousand  servants,  eighty  wagons  laden 
with  baggage  and  treasure,  many  peers  and  prelates,  accom¬ 
panied  Wolsey  on  this  expedition.  And  he  exacted  from 
Francis  the  homage  that  was  due  only  between  sovereign 
and  sovereign. 

In  the  midst  of  his  political  career,  we  have  to  turn  aside, 
and  to  see  the  chancellor  act  as  church  reformer  and  church 
defender.  Turn  aside  again,  and  behold  him  patron  of  science 
and  literature. 

In  1523,  the  Court  was  residing  at  Abingdon,  and  the 
heads  of  houses  came  over  from  Oxford  to  pay  their  respects. 
The  king  docs  not  seem  to  have  lieen  concerned  about  their 
affairs.  But  the  ipiccn  and  Wolsey  were  induced  to  visit  the 
learned  city.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  Wolsey  iirojiosed 
the  foundation  of  certain  public  lectures,  and  the  revision  of  the 
University  Statutes.  And  soon  after  Wolsey  carried  forward 
Ids  suggestions,  breaking  up  a  monastery  near  Oxford,  and 
with  the  funds  building  Christ  Church  College  after  his  own 
design.  Cambridge  soon  followed  Oxford  in  inviting  Wolsey’s 
patronage,  and  over  both  Universities  he  obtained  a  legislative 
power  for  life.  Although  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  the  chief  sphere  of  Wolsey’s  exertions  for  the 
growth  and  extension  of  literature,  his  exertions  in  this  cause 
were  not  confined  to  these  seats  of  learning.  Tlie  Cidlege  of 
Physicians  founded  1518,  was  indebted  to  Wolscy’s  influence, 
lie  established  a  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  public  schofds  at  Eton  and  Winchester.  And  being  in 
the  duties  of  the  Chancery  Court  frequently  annoyed  with  the 
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ignorance  of  men  professing  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  Wolsey 
projected  an  institution  for  legal  studies.  His  more  private 
influence  was,  moreover,  exerted  on  behalf  of  individuals 
devoted  to  literature. 

But  I  must  turn  from  the  bright  side  of  Wolsey’s  history. 
On  every  hand  enemies  to  Wolsey  had  multijilied.  The 
nobility  were  jealous  of  his  elevation,  especially  because  he 
was  of  plebeian  origin.  His  equity  as  judge  enraged  many 
who  imagined,  on  his  elevation  to  the  judgment-seat,  that  he 
would  administer  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  wealthy.  His 
ecclesiastical  pluralities  and  his  exertions  in  church  reform, 
alienated  him  from  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  The  people 
hated  him  for  the  rigid  and  heavy  taxation  he  enforced.  In¬ 
deed,  a  true  friend  to  Wolsey  could  now  scarcely  be  found. 
Look  at  the  facts  again.  Foreign  princes  now  bought  or  sold 
him  as  their  interest  required,  despising  him  in  their  heart. 
The  English  people  counted  him  an  insolent  oppressor.  The 
clergy  were  envious  of  his  power,  and  enraged  by  his  efforts 
for  reform.  Many  in  power  at  the  universities  counted  him 
an  insolent  invader.  The  House  of  Commons  had  been  in¬ 
sulted  by  him,  and  could  not  forget  the  affront.  The  nobility 
remembered  Buckingham’s  death,  and  in  heart  loathed  the 
butcher’s  son.  The  Council  regarded  him  as  a  de.spot  over 
them,  and  were  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  king.  And 
now  the  king’s  attachment  to  a  favourite  of  twenty  years  is 
beginning  to  subside. 

The  last  disjjlay  of  Wolsey’s  grandeur  was  at  Hami)ton 
Court,  where  he  entertained  an  embassy  from  France  ;  some 
fourscore  persons  highest  in  the  French  court.  The  particulars 
of  this  gorgeous  baiupiet  are  detailed  in  Cavendish’s  Life  of 
Wolsey.  In  rooms  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  yet  more  pre¬ 
cious  tapestry,  furnished,  moreover,  with  embroidered  carpets, 
and  sideboards  of  cypress,  loaded  with  vessels  of  gold ;  “  a 
service  was  brought  up  in  such  order  and  abundance,  both 
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costly  and  full  of  subtleties,  with  such  a  pleasant  noise  of  divers 
instruments  of  music,  that  the  Frenchmen,  as  it  seemed,  were 
rapt  into  a  heavenly  paradise.”  How  true  to  the  life  are 
these  added  words  :  “  Then  as  nothing,  either  health,  wealth, 
or  pleasure,  can  always  endure,  so  ended  this  triumphant  ban¬ 
quet,  the  w  Inch  in  the  morning  seemed  to  all  the  beholders  but 
as  a  fantastical  dream.” 

What  remains  to  be  told  of  Wolsey’s  life  finds  a  meet  jire- 
fiice  in  Shakspere’s  prologue  to  his  Henry  viii.  : — 

“  I  come  no  more  to  m.ake  you  Laugh  ;  tilings  uow 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 

.Sad,  higli,  and  working  full  of  state  and  woe, 

.Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 

We  now  jiresent.  Those  that  can  I'ity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear ; 

The  subject  will  deserve  it.  Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe 
May  here  find  truth  too. 

Think  ye  see  ' 

The  very  jiersons  of  our  noble  story 
As  they  were  living  ;  think  you  see  them  gre.at 
■And  followed  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends  ;  then  in  a  moment  see 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  ! 

.And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  1  ’ll  say 
A  man  may  weeji  upon  his  wedding-day.” 

Tiic  king  had  long  cherished  a  secret  love  for  Anne  IJolcyn, 
and  sought  divorce  from  his  faithful  wife  Katharine.  The 
matter  was  disclosed  by  Henry  to  Wolsey,  who  is  said,  on  his 
knees,  to  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  king  from  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  ground  on  which  Henry  professed  to  seek  divorce 
was,  that  as  Katharine  was  his  brother’s  widow,  his  marriage 
with  her  was  illegal.  Pope,  cardinal,  and  kings  had  declared 
it  valid,  and  it  is  most  likely  Henry  would  have  been  .still 
siitisfied  if  Katharine  had  retained  her  youthful  beauty,  and 
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Anne  Boleyn  had  not  crossed  his  path.  Wolsey  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  He  asked  counsel  of  men 
learned  in  civil  and  Divine  law.  He  then  required,  by  com¬ 
mission,  the  opinion  of  the  English  bishops  ;  ne.xt  ho  applied 
to  all  the  universities  in  Christendom  ;  then  he  sought  from 
tlie  Pope  advice  and  judgment  ;  and  lastly,  he  obtained  a  lega¬ 
tion  and  commission  from  the  Pope  to  hear  and  determine  on 
the  case, — Cardinal  Campeggio  and  himself  forming  the  com¬ 
mission.  This  commission  sat.  The  king  and  queen  came 
into  court.  Katharine  behaves  herself  right  nobly,  refusing 
to  have  her  cause  tried  in  that  court  ;  refusing  to  remain  in 
that  court,  or  to  apjjear  in  any  other.  The  court  still  sits, 
and  counsel  on  both  sides  argue  the  case.  No  decision  is 
reached.  Se.ssion  after  session,  and  day  after  day  pass,  and 
still  the  cause  is  undecided.  The  king  sends  for  Wolsey,  and 
upbraids  him  with  the  delay.  Wolsey  leaves  the  king,  but  in 
two  hours  is  sent  for  again,  and  required  to  repair  to  the 
queen,  and  advise  her  to  surrender  the  matter  into  the  king’s 
hands.  Wolsey  and  the  other  cardinal  proceed  to  the  queen. 
Katharine  indignantly  rejects  the  proposition.  At  length  it  is 
expected  that  judgment  will  be  given  by  the  cardinals  in  the 
court.  Tlie  court  sits.  The  king  attends  to  hear  the  judg¬ 
ment.  Tlie  proceedings  are  read  over,  and  Henry’s  counsel 
demand  judgment.  Cardinal  Campeggio  refuses  to  give  judg¬ 
ment,  and  adjourns  the  court  again,  referring  the  case  to  the 
Pope.  The  court  is  now  dissolved.  High  words  pass  between 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Wolsey ;  the  former  in  the  king’s 
name,  upbraiding  the  cardinals,  and  the  latter  defending  Cam¬ 
peggio  and  himself.  The  king  is  now  in  hot  disj)l(‘asure  with 
Wolsey,  and  the  court  seize  this  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
ire  toward  the  object  of  tlieir  hate.  The  Pope  receives  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  court,  and  Jisks  time  for  deliberation.  The  king 
sends  an  embassy  to  request  immediate  decision.  Campeggio 
returns  to  Koine.  And  henceforth  the  king  avoids  Wolsey, 
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except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  heard  to  say,  plucking 
out  of  his  bosom  a  letter,  and  showing  it  to  Wolsey,  “  How 
can  that  be  ;  is  not  this  your  own  hand  ?” 

The  court  was  adjourned,  July  1529.  Wolsey  sat  in  the 
Chancery  Court  the  first  day  of  the  following  Michaelmas 
Term,  the  9th  of  October,  after  whicli  he  never  sat  there  more. 
The  king  suspected  that  Wolsey  caused  the  delay  in  his  suit  ; 
and  it  would  seem  a  letter  of  Wolsey’s  falling  into  his  hands, 
confirmed  Henry’s  suspicions.  Wolsey  was  jdaced  in  a  difficult 
position.  To  decide  for  the  king  would  offend  Katharine,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  bulk  of  the  pcoide,  while  it  would  annul  a 
decree  of  the  Church.  To  decide  for  Katharine  would  make 
Henry  Wolsey’s  deadly  foe.  The  policy  of  the  Cardinal  was  in 
prolonging  the  trial,  and  delaying  the  verdict,  Wolsey  hoping 
that  some  circumstance  would  arise  by  which  he  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  responsibility.  But  he  was  the  victim  of  his  delay. 
He  saw'  that  if  he  decided  for  either  party  he  must  be  tossed 
by  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  ;  and  in  avoiding  this,  he  was 
throw  n  and  gored  by  both. 

The  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  Wolsey,  October  19,  1529, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  and  wait  the  King’s 
pleasure.  Hear  him  say  ; 

“  Nay,  then,  farewell  ! 

I  have  touch’d  the  highest  point  of  all  my  grcatnes.s  : 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  1  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  see  me  more.” 

A  bill  of  impeachment,  charging  Wolsey  with  treason,  is  now 
drawn  up.  This  bill,  containing  forty-eight  articles,  is  carried 
through  the  Lords.  The  Commons,  among  whom  Wolsey  had 
more  friends,  and  a  great  friend  in  Thomas  Cromwell,  rejected 
this  bill.  The  Cardinal  is  now  indicted  for  having  used  his 
legatine  commission  without  the  king’s  authority.  In  hope  of 
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mercy,  Wolsey,  innocent  of  this  charge,  pleads  guilty.  The 
court  pronounces  him  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  de¬ 
clares  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  forfeited,  and  his  person 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  immediately  seizes  all  Wolsey’s 
property,  including  Whitehall. 

In  retirement,  and  in  comparative  penury,  and  retaining 
only  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  Wolsey  tarried  at  Esher,  a 
country  house  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  received 
frequent  messages  from  the  king  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  seri¬ 
ous  illness,  induced  by  his  calamities,  Henry  pardoned  Wolsey, 
made  presents  to  him  of  the  value  of  .£6000,  and  with  other 
marks  of  royal  favour,  restored  him  to  the  See  of  York.  Wolsey’s 
residence  near  tlie  court  was  found  inconvenient  to  those  who 
wished  completely  to  harden  Henry’s  heart  against  him,  .and 
the  archbishop  was  required  to  rejaiir  to  York.  He  arrives  at 
Cawood  Castle,  and  having  repaired  and  improved  the  palace, 
Wolsey  arranged  for  his  installation.  By  courtesy,  hospitality, 
charity,  usefulne.s8,  and  benevolence,  Wolsey  won  the  hearts  of 
nobility  and  clergy,  of  rich  and  of  poor.  A  day  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  having  been  fixed,  pres-ents  of  trappings  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  of  viands  for  the  banquet,  came  pouring  in  from  all 
quarters.  Men  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  otlier  in  showing 
their  respect  for  the  archbishop.  The  day  of  the  week  fixed 
for  the  ceremony  w'as  Monday.  Wolsey  had  reached  the 
Friday  ;  the  consecration  mass  was  on  the  lijjs  of  the  i)riest  ; 
Wolsey  all  but  stood  at  tlie  altar  ;  the  mitre  was  almost  on 
his  brow ;  and  while  sitting  at  dinner,  he  is  arrested  for 

HIGH  TREASON. 

Amid  the  lamentations  of  imany,  Wolsey  is  immediately  re¬ 
moved  to  Sheffield  Park,  into  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  There  he  tarried  a  fortnight,  being  treated  more 
as  a  guest  than  a  prisoner.  While  there  he  was  attacked  by 
serious  illnes.s,  and  when  yet  sutlering  from  a  most  painful  dis¬ 
order,  a  message  came  to  conduct  him  to  London.  In  two 
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(lays  he  readied  Leicester  Abbey,  so  weakened,  that  he  could 
scarcely  sit  his  mule.  The  abbot  and  his  convent  gave  Wolsey 
a  mo.st  honourable  reception.  But  Wolsey  evidently  felt  he 
should  soon  pass  whither  their  attentions  could  not  avail. 
“  Father  Abbot,”  said  he,  “  I  am  come  here  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you.”  He  arrived  on  the  night  of  a  Saturday,  and  was 
immediati'ly  assisted  to  bed.  He  grew  worse  through  the 
Sunday  and  Monday.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Kingston, 
the  comstable  of  the  Tower,  in  whose  custody  he  was,  came  to 
him.  In  a  copious  and  energetic  address  to  Kingston,  in 
which  he  sent  messages  to  the  king,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
freely  on  the  king’s  affairs  and  affairs  of  state,  these  sentences 
occurred  :  “  I  see  the  matter  against  me,  how  it  is  framed  ; 
but  if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king, 
he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grc'y  hairs.  Howbeit, 
this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  worldly 
diligence  and  pains  I  have  had  to  do  him  service,  only  to 
satisfy  his  vain  jileasure,  not  regarding  my  godly  duty.  Fare¬ 
well  !  I  can  no  more,  but  wish  all  things  to  h.avc  good  success. 
My  time  draweth  on  fast.  I  may  not  tarry  with  you.  And 
forget  not  what  I  have  said,  and  charged  you  withal  ;  for  when 
I  am  dead  ye  shall  peradventure  remember  my  words  much 
lietter.”  The.se  last  words  were  long  in  utterance  ;  his  tongue 
now  fails  ;  his  eyes  are  set  ;  the  abbot  “  anneals”  him  ;  the 
guard  is  summoned  to  witness  the  scene  ;  Woksey  was — Wolsey 
is  not.  By  six  the  next  morning  all  that  is  mortal  of  Wolsey 
sleeps  under  the  Liidy  Chapel  of  Leicester  Abbey. 

These,  briefly  told,  are  the  princijial  facts  in  Wolsey’s  his- 
toiy.  None  can  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  power  ; 
ready  in  j)erception  ;  keen  in  discernment  (e.specially  of  cha¬ 
racter)  ;  calm  in  judgment  ;  comprehensive,  constructive,  fore¬ 
seeing.  AVith  numerous  and  varied  powers  ;  with  facility  of 
adaptation  to  business  and  to  pleasure,  to  politics  and  to  reli¬ 
gion,  to  things  of  every  sphere,  and  to  men  of  every  class  ; 
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learned,  polished,  dignified,  eoimnanding  :  active,  industrious, 
persevering,  eloquent,  and  capable  of  pleasing;  there  was  a 
“breadth  of  character”  in  Wolsey  with  which  we  do  not  often 
meet.  He  had,  it  is  true,  the  advantages  of  a  good  early  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  then  he  was,  what  some  men  are  not,  susceptible 
of  its  inrtuences.  “  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  with  a  pe.stle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  dejiart  from 
him.”  Wolsey  had,  moreover,  the  j)atrouage  of  nobility,  and 
then  of  royalty  ;  but  this  jiatronage  was  given  not  in  order  to 
develop  aliility,  but  for  capacity  previously  displayed  ;  it  was 
awarded  and  continued,  mjt  to  make  ^^'olsey  great,  but  because 
he  hiul  alreiuly  become  great.  He  (jaiued  his  degree  ;  he 
mtnteJ  his  fellowship  ;  he  was  worthij  in  the  eyes  of  his  col¬ 
lege  to  be  bursar  ;  he  had  qualijieil  himself  for  the  mastership 
of  Magdalen  College  School  ;  he  gained,  by  his  ability  as  tutor, 
the  patronage  (tf  Lord  Dorset ;  Sir  John  Nanphant  became  his 
friend,  because  Wolsey  was  his  able  locum  teneiis;  Warham  and 
Fox,  in  Henry  vii.’s  council,  took  him  by  the  hand,  because 
they  saw  he  could  help  them  ;  by  despatch  and  skill  in  busi¬ 
ness  he  first  gained  j'oyo/  fiivour ;  by  his  talents  in  business 
he  became  necessary  to  Henry  viii.  ;  he  wfus  courted  by  foreign 
powers,  because  of  his  diplomatic  skill ;  and  generally,  we  may 
say,  Wolsey  was  not  elevated  by  royal  favour  without  talent  ; 
Imt  by  talent  he  gained  royal  favour,  and  through  a  long  jieriod, 
by  talent  he  kept  it. 

The  times  of  Wolsey  show  that  as  a  statesman  he  was  in 
.some  of  his  policy  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  age.  And  to 
his  character  as  a  judge,  let  Lord  Cami)bell  t(!.stify  :  “  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  none  of  his  decisions  have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  generally  allowed,  tliat  his  elevation  to  tlic  judg¬ 
ment-seat,  by  j)rovingthe  extent  of  his  capacity,  seemed  to  exalt 
his  personal  character  ;  that  no  chancellor  ever  discovered  greater 
impartiality  ;  that  he  showed  much  discrimination  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  discussing  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  ;  and  that  a 
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strict  administrati(jn  of  justice  took  place  during  his  enjoyment 
of  this  high  office.” 

But  let  us  look  at  the  principles  which  formed  Wolsey’s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  at  the  springs  of  Wolsey’s  conduct.  “  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,”  writes  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “  to  form  a  calm  estimate 
of  a  man  to  whose  memory  the  writers  of  the  two  ecclesiastical 
factions  are  alike  unfriendly  ;  the  Catholics,  for  some  sacrifices 
by  a  minister,  to  the  favourite  objects  of  an  imperious  sovereign  ; 
the  Protestants,  for  the  unwillingness  of  a  cardinal  to  renounce 
the  Church,  and  break  altogether  with  the  Pope.”  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  statement,  listen  to  the  following  witness.  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  writes  of  Wolsey  :  “  There  was  in  him 
an  incomparable  knowhxlge  Ijoth  of  Divine  and  human  things, 
and  was  in  special  favour  both  with  the  King  and  his  holiness 
the  Pope,  which  he  had  hitherto  made  use  of  with  such  circum¬ 
spection,  that  he  bad  obtained  thnjughout  the  world  the  greatest 
praise  and  most  ample  fame.”  Now,  hear  Luther.  Writing  to 
Henry  about  Wolsey,  he  says,  “  A  monster,  and  the  public  hate 
of  God  and  men  ;  and  that  plague  of  your  kingdom.”  Lord 
Herbert  saith,  “  It  is  impossible  to  draw  his  picture  who  hath 
several  countenances.” 

These  are  specimens  of  the  contradictory  opinions  which 
Protestants  and  Papist.s,  political  foes  and  political  fricTids, 
express  concerning  Wolsey.  One  cries  Angelic,  the  other 
exclaims  Devilish. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Wolsey  had  any  religious 
principle.  His  own  confession  on  his  death-bed  is  proof  of 
this.  And  on  one  point  all  agree,  in  attributing  to  Wolsey 
ex(;easive,  unlawful  ambition.  His  gentleman-usher,  partial  to 
his  master,  writes  concerning  him,  “  I  assure  you,  in  his  time 
of  authority  and  glory,  he  was  the  haughtiest  man  in  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  then  lived,  having  more  respect  to  the  worldly 
honour  of  his  jjerson  than  he  had  to  his  spiritual  profession.” 

The  folly  and  the  dnnyer  of  unlawful  ambition  is  the  great 
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IfS&on  to  he  learned  from  W'olsey's  life.  Our  great  poet  thought 
this.  Hence,  in  one  scene  he  makes  Wolsey  say — 

“  I  have  ventured 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 

But  far  be5'ouil  my  dej)th  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me, 

Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me.” 

And  in  another  scene — 

“  When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

And  sleej)  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  say,  I  taught  thee. 

Sa3%  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour — 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wrack,  to  rise  in  ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss’d  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin’d  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by ’t  ? 

Love  thj’self  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honestj'. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not ; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s — 

Thy  Cod's — and  truth’s  ;  then,  if  thou  fall’st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall’st  a  blessed  martyr.” 

Ambition  is  not  in  itself  evil.  It  is  a  constitutional  tliirst 
of  our  nature,  and  is  lawful  when  it  does  not  seek  gratification 
at  the  sacrifice  of  our  neighbour’s  welfare,  or  at  the  cost  of 
virtue  and  religion  in  the  individiial  concerned. 

Wolsey  followed  after  supremacy  in  the  council  of  his 
sovereign,  and  supremacy  in  the  Clmrch.  Say  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  tliese  objects  was  not  in  itself  wrong.  But 
herein  Wolsey  erred.  He  did  not 

“  Hasten  to  the  goal  of  fame  between  the  posts  of  duty.” 

Wolsey  crossed  the  course  when  he  ought  to  liave  compassed 
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it.  The  following  facts  prove  this.  When  Wolsey  was  made 
(uirdinal,  his  hat  was  sent  hy  a  common  messenger  in  a  com 
mon  bag.  Wolsey  hearing  of  thi.s,  stoi)j)cd  tlie  messenger  on 
his  road,  covered  him  witli  costly  apparel,  and  eonveyed  the 
hat  witli  as  much  pomp  to  the  high  altar  of  We.stminstcr 
Abbey,  as  though  it  were  the  living  Pope  himself.  Then,  when 
Camiieggio  arrived,  Wolsey,  hearing  that  his  retinue  was  mean, 
sent  forward  to  the  Cardinal  mules  and  gorgeous  trajipings  to 
increase  his  procession,  ami  to  swell  his  pomp.  To  use  Leigh 
Hunt’s  words,  Wolsey  knew  well  “  how  to  cook  up  a  raw 
material  of  dignity  for  the  public  relish.”  In  this  latter  ease 
Wolsey’s  cookery  was  spoiled.  Among  other  things,  Wolsey 
sent  forward  a  quantity  of  scarlet  cloth  with  which  to  cover 
the  cardinal’s  baggage.  The  people  were  deluded  into  the 
idea  that  these  covered  trunks  contained  presents  to  the  king. 
In  solemn  pomp  the  procession  moves  through  Oheapside.  The 
people  gape  with  wonder  at  these  scarlet-clad  cofi'ers.  But 
the  mules  become  restive,  the  trunks  are  thrown  to  the  ground, 
the  scarlet  cloth  is  unfastened,  and  the  beggary  of  the  cardinal's 
baggage  is  the  derision  of  all.  Wolsey’s  ambition  was  unlawful 
in  the  u.se  of  ostentatious  artifice  and  lying  show. 

In  intrii/ue,  Wolsey's  ambition  was  exercised.  Without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  do  it,  he  certainly  undermined  Chancellor  Warhani 
that  he  might  himself  carry  the  seal.  He  promised  the  French 
king  his  support  when  he  was  conspiring  against  him  by  simi¬ 
lar  overtures  to  the  Emperor.  He  endeavoured  by  bribes  to 
corrupt  the  Scotti.sh  nobles,  and  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
from  their  king.  He  attemided  to  pvirchase  the  votes  of  the 
cardinals  for  his  own  election  to  the  j)opedom.  He  ijromiscid 
friendship  to  France  when  he  intended  war,  and  he  formeil 
leagues  with  Germany  which  he  never  meant  to  keep.  In  all 
this  great  skill  is  shown,  but  the  immorality  is  detestable. 
Like  the  chc.ss-bishop,  Wolsey  in  his  foreign  policy  always 
moves  obliquely.  Hereby  he  sought  satisfaction  for  his  am¬ 
bition. 
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And  Wolsey,  to  those  whose  favour  seemed  important  to  his 
welfare,  was  a  low  and  sordid  vian-}>lmser.  In  this  respect 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  iu  contrast  with  Wolsey  as  an  angel  to  a 
man,  and  Hildebrand  and  St.  Bt^rnard  were  above  him  as  gods. 
In  pleasing  the  great,  Wolsey  put  forth  his  ambition.  The 
vice  that  shines  in  this  is  as  dark  as  the  talent  is  bright.  And 
Wolsey  had  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  iu  his  attainment 
of  wealth.  But  we  must  not  linger. 

In  one  word,  Wolsey’s  self,  by  Wolsey’s  ambition,  was  in¬ 
creased  Ijeyond  all  proportion  and  elevated  above  its  sphere. 
If  he  acted  for  the  king  in  treating  with  the  other  European 
lowers,  it  was  to  exalt  his  sovereign  and  hiitudf.  His  lioine 
government  was  for  his  own  country  and  for  himself.  His 
ecclesiastical  reforming  and  defending  was  for  his  church  and 
for  himself.  Wolsey  was  not  a  patriot.  Wolsey  was  no  citizen 
of  the  world.  He  had  no  notion  of  a  kingdom  of  truth  and 
love.  No  social  aflection  animated  him  j  no  relighms  idea  led 
liiin  ;  no  godly  emotion  impelled  him. 

Many  of  what  men  generally  call  great  (Times  are  not  usually 
ascribed  to  Wolsey.  Buckingham’s  death  is  a  blot.  His  broken 
celibacy  is  a  blot.  His  rapacity  of  wealth  and  Ids  cunning  are 
blots.  But  the  glaring  stain  on  Wolsey’s  character  is  unlawfid 
ambition  ;  because  most  of  his  other  faults  may  be  traced  to 
this  rampant  passion.  He  was  too  pliant  to  the  ndghty  that 
he  might  rise  by  the  mighty.  He  was  sometimes  insident 
to  his  inferiors  that  they  might  feel  they  were  inferiors.  He 
grew  careless  of  the  multitude  when  he  saw  the  masses  could 
neither  elevate  nor  sustain  him.  He  assumed  undue  import¬ 
ance,  that  his  name  might  be  honoured  and  that  his  will 
might  be  law.  He  was  rapacious  of  wealth,  that  no  dwelling 
might  be  like  his  dwelling,  and  no  home  like  his  home.  Wol¬ 
sey  s  goal  teas  Wolsey  ;  Wolsey  first — Wolsey  last— Wolsey 
everything.  And  iu  running  to  this  goal  he  quitted  the  posts 
of  duty.  The  eternal  law  of  love — love  to  one’s  neighbour. 
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love  to  God — Wolsey  every  day  and  in  every  act  transgressed. 
And  Wcdsey  paid  the  penalty.  Joined  to  his  idol  self,  God  and 
men  left  him  to  suffer  alone. 

Often  before  his  fall  he  was  made  to  say — 

“  Vain  j)omp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  bate  ye  ; 

I  feel  my  heart  new  opened  :  Oh  how  wretched 
Is  that  i)oor  man  that  hangs  on  j)rinces’  favours  ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  asi)ire  to, 

Th.at  sweet  aspect  of  ]trince3,  and  their  ruin, 

More  ])angs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.” 

"Would  to  God,  in  hours  of  such  wretchedness,  and  especially  in 
his  last  hour  of  woe,  some  one  had  been  near  him  to  direct  him 
to  Jesus  Christ  !  In  vain  had  been  his  chapel,  its  officers  and 
furniture — his  dean  and  sub-dean — his  repeater  of  the  choir — 
his  gospeller  and  pisteller — his  singing  priests  and  singing  chil¬ 
dren — his  rich  and  numerous  cojws — his  golden  c.andlesticks — 
his  sumptuous  crosses — his  daily  mass  ;  useless  in  his  last  hour 
were  abliey  and  monks,  confessor  and  abbot,  extreme  unction 
and  mass.  Wolsey  needed  Christ.  0  Chri.st ! 

“  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ? 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ? 

Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ? 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  stufT d  bosom  of  that  j'erilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.” 

(Jhrist  looks  towards  cleansed  millions  for  the  reply,  and  they 
answer  for  Him,  “  He  is  able  ;  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost ; 
we  speak  in  righteousness  ;  He  is  mighty  to  save.” 

Contrasts  are  useful  in  the  exhibition  of  character.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of  them  here. 

Some  three  thousand  and  half  a  thousand  years  ago,  there 
lived  in  the  land  of  Canaan  a  shei)herd-boy.  At  the  time  to 
which  I  now  refer  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
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younj,'est  of  ten,  and  was  specially  loved  of  his  father,  because 
he  was  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Now  this  lad  on  distinct 
occasions  <lreained  two  dreams,  which,  though  different  in  their 
elements,  had  evidently  one  import.  In  the  first  instance  he 
was  binding  sheaves  with  his  brethren,  in  the  same  field,  when 
lo  !  his  sheaf  stood  upright,  and  the  sheaves  of  his  brethren 
bowed  down  to  it.  Then  he  saw  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
do  him  homage.  In  all  simplicity  of  heart  the  dreamer  told 
this  to  his  fatlier  and  to  his  brethren.  Even  his  father  was 
angrj',  and  his  brethren  were  mad  with  envy.  Determined  to 
get  rid  of  him,  his  brothers  sold  him  to  a  passing  caravan  of 
merchants,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Egyi)t,  and  again  sold 
to  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Egypt’s  king.  In  the  service  of 
that  Egyptian  captain  the  lad  so  prospers  that  he  becomes 
steward  of  his  master’s  house.  Now  so  it  was  tliat  this  young 
man  attracted  the  eye  of  his  master’s  wife.  And  to  some 
young  men-  perhaps  to  such  a  character  as  Wolsey — the  law¬ 
less  affection  of  this  woimin  would  have  appeared  a  temj)ting 
path  to  honour.  Did  not  the  bending  sheaves  ayipear  in  close 
perspective,  and  did  not  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  now  shine 
before  him  1  But  he  said,  “  How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  sin  against  God  1  ”  The  innocent  are  occasionally 
connected  with  circumstances  which  indicate  guilt.  And  this 
young  man  was  cliarged  by  his  seducer  with  the  very  crime 
against  which  he  protested.  He  is  condemned  on  the  charge, 
and  is  immured  in  a  dungeon.  But  “  his  light  rose  in  obscurity, 
and  his  darkness  became  as  the  noon-day.”  The  living  con¬ 
science  that  kept  him  from  evil  in  prosperity,  sustained  him  in 
a  right  patli  in  adversity.  And  treading  with  firm  step  and 
upright  gait  the  i)ath  of  righteousness,  this  young  man  at  length 
realizes  the  dream  by  which  was  awakened  his  youthful  ambi¬ 
tion.  Josepli  did 

“  Hasten  to  the  go.il  of  fame  between  the  posts  of  duty.” 
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The  difference  between  Joseph  .and  Wolsey  is  here  ;  the 
former  would  do  no  wickedness  to  exalt  himself ;  the  latter 
<lid  not  scruple  to  commit  sin.  When  the  former  was  in  trouble 
he  could  sustain  his  calamity  ;  but  the  latter,  wounded  in  spirit, 
could  not  endure  his  sorrow.  The  light  of  Wolsey  is  put  out 
— ipienched  in  utter  d.arkness  ;  the  light  of  Joseph  broke  forth 
as  the  morning,  and  now  shines  in  eternal  d<ay. 

And  since  Joseph’s  day  in  Wolsey’s  own  day — I  find 
materiid  for  a  similar  contrast.  Al)out  the  time  that  Wolsey 
attained  his  B.A.  degree,  there  might  be  seen  in  Germany,  in 
the  woods  of  JIansfeld,  a  little  fair-haired  boy,  gathering  fagots 
with  his  mother.  By  the  time  Wolsey  is  schoolmaster  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  this  lad  hfvs  found  his  way  to  Erfurt,  and  is  studying 
classics  and  divinity  ;  the  writings  of  heathen  and  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  especially  the  Book  of  God.  Tlirough  circumstances 
too  numerous  to  be  now  mentioned,  and  by  the  time  tluit  Wol¬ 
sey  holds  the  great  seal  of  England,  this  man  stands  befiire 
EurojK!  the  avowed  and  active  enemy  of  papal  iudulgcnce.s,  of 
the  popedom,  and  of  the  most  glaring  corruptions  of  the  then 
(,’hurch.  Neither  threats  nor  bribes  ;  neither  bulls  from  the 
papal  chair,  nor  the  voice  of  appl.auding  multitudes  divert  him 
from  his  jairpose.  With  certiiin  doctrines  on  his  lij)  and  on  his 
|)en,  this  miner's  son  goes  forth,  shaking  Euroj)e  to  its  foundii- 
tion.  lu  this  mere  outline  you  immediately  recognise  Martin 
Luther.  The  ditference  between  Luther  and  Wolsey  lies  here. 
Luther  toiled  for  the  people,  and  for  God  and  Christ  in  tlie 
people  ;  Wolsey  laboured  for  himself  and  for  all  other  olijects 
as  they  found  shrine  and  temple  for  himself.  Luther  obeyed 
his  conscience  ;  Wolsey  gave  heed  to  passion.  Lutlier  .asked 
what  is  right  ;  AVolsey  inquired  what  is  expedient  for  myself. 
Luther  was  led  on  by  the  light  of  a  Divine  idea  ;  WoLsey  waas 
attracted  by  the  glimmer  of  an  ujiiis  fatuiis.  Both  being 
de.ad,  yet  speak.  Luther,  in  the  triumph  of  his  principles. 
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Siiith,  “Follow  me;”  and  Wolsey  cries,  “Mark  but  my  fall 
and  that  that  ruined  me.”  Luther  did 

“  Hasten  to  the  goal  of  fame  between  the  jiosts  of  duty,” 

and  Luther  lives  in  endless  renown.  Wolsey  crossed  the  course, 
and  Wols(*y  sinks  in  deserved  contempt. 

Luther’s  course  admits  explanation.  Wlien  in  the  monastery 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  This 
he  studied  with  amazing  assiduity.  By  means  of  the  Scriptures 
he  became  familar  with  One  cradled  in  a  manger — a  carpenter’s 
son — who  had  a  glorious  kingdom  in  prospect,  hut  who  in  gain¬ 
ing  it  was  “  holy,  harmless,  undetiled,  separate  from  sinners.” 
The  Heir  to  this  empire  might  have  displayed  his  power  so 
ostentatiously  that  the  world  would  have  wondered  after  him  ; 
but  it  was  right  that  he  should  hear  the  contempt  of  men,  and 
he  endured  the  cross.  He  might  have  supplied  his  wants  by 
miracle  ;  hut  it  was  right  that  he  should  suffer  hunger,  and 
he  did  endure  the  pain  of  need.  He  might  by  the  voice  of  the 
common  people  have  been  made  a  king  ;  hut  it  tvas  right  that 
he  should  come  up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  he  did  neither  strive 
nor  cry.  When  arrested  for  crucifixion  he  might  have  defended 
himself  by  twelve  legions  of  angels  ;  but  it  mws  right  he  should 
die  at  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  he  resigned  himself  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Verily  it  was  from  Jesus  Christ  that 
Luther  learned  to  run  for  his  goal  between  the  posts  of  duty. 
Had  Wolsey  known  the  same  Master,  how  ditterent  his  course, 
how  different  his  end  ! 

Young  men  and  brethren  !  Be  ambitious  ;  seek  to  excel  ; 
aim  at  elevation  ;  endeavour  to  rise.  I  would  hid  your  emu¬ 
lation  awake.  Aim  at  being  fiust-rate  in  everything. 
Why  should  you  he  servants  if  you  can  he  masters  ?  Why 
remain  subordinates  if  you  can  be  principals  ?  Why  remain 
second  in  anything  if  you  can  he  first  1  The  possession  of  the 
ability  to  move  forward  and  upward  is  a  call  of  Providence  to 
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advance.  But  subordinate  your  emulation  to  the  law  of  God. 
This  is  as  much  your  policy  as  your  duty.  Jcivlousy  will  hin¬ 
der  you.  Envy  will  impede  you.  Any  malevolent  afiection 
will  obstruct  you.  And  all  acts  of  immorality  and  ungodliness 
will  prove  as  so  many  stumbling-blocks  in  your  path.  Lies 
will  not  help  you,  not  even  white  lies.  Defrauding  will  not 
help  you,  not  even  that  which  passes  current  in  business. 
Monopoly  will  not  help  you.  But  punctuality  will  assist  you, 
order  and  regularity.  Versatility  of  attainment  will  help  you, 
and  thoroughness.  Education  will  help  you,  and  the  live  and 
let-live  iirinciple  ;  the  doing  to  another  as  you  would  he  should 
do  to  you.  In  one  word,  pure  religion  will  assist  you.  Reli¬ 
gion  includes  all  I  have  suggested,  but  it  embraces  much  more. 
I  do  not  say  that  cant  and  hypocrisy  and  formalism  will  help 
you.  These  are  not  religion.  By  religion  I  mean  intelligent, 
loving,  earnest  obedience  in  all  things  to  God,  to  God  as  he  is 
declared  in  Christ.  That  in  a  lawfid  ambition  must  help  you. 
Herein  you  are  guided  by  an  omniscient  Eye  ;  you  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  almighty  arm  ;  you  are  comforted  and  cheered  by 
infinite  Love.  I  repeat  :  Real  religion  w'ill  help  you. 

The  Tiinex,  of  December  1 8th,  in  a  leader  upon  the  West 
Riding  election,  says,  “  Whether  a  pious  footman  advertises  for 
a  place,  or  a  pious  candidate  for  a  scat,  the  public  is  cipially 
disposed  to  suspect  something  wrong.  It  is  concluded,  that 
the  man  has  no  other  recommendation  to  offer,  and  that  he  is 
palming  himself  upon  the  conscientious,  in  the  hope  tliat  some 
jmor  soul  may  tliink  to  win  heaven  by  putting  up  with  a  verj' 
bad  servant.”  Again,  “  Exi)erience,  therefore,  has  tauglit  us  to 
regard  the  pious  candidate  as  a  contemptible  impostor  j  and  a 
wide  induction  has  confirmed  that  belief.”  Tliis  paper,  I  am 
aware,  proceeds  on  the  dispositions  and  suspicions,  on  the 
hopes  and  experiences  of  its  public,  we  say  of  its  public,  that 
is,  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  not 
a  leader,  but  a  close  follower  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people. 
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Yet,  as  the  weathercock  when  out  of  order  docs  not  answer  to 
the  wind,  so  tlie  Times  has  in  tliis  case  mistaken  even  its  own 
public.  Tlie  public  com  distinguish  hypocrisy  from  sincerity, 
sham  from  reality,  and  they  do  7iot  conclude  tliat  a  candidate 
for  any  office,  if  lie  profess  piety,  has  nothing  else  to  offer. 
But  if  he  have  nothing  more,  is  piety — involving  intelligence, 
integrity,  diligence,  and  the  fear  of  God — nothing  1  Christian 
young  men,  in  houses  of  busines.s,  I  beseech  you,  commend 
your  religion  by  manifesting  its  happy  influence  on  the  ability 
and  energy  with  w'hich  you  pursue  your  daily  calling.  I  com¬ 
mit  to  you  the  refutation  of  this  error  of  the  Times. 

Be  it  your  ambition,  to  be  in  your  whole  [losition  equal  to 
the  capacity  and  opportunity  with  which  God  has  endowed 
you.  Run  your  fastest.  Run  your  farthest.  Ri.se  to  your 
highest,  and  rise  at  your  best  speed.  But  run  between  the 
|)Osts  of  duty,  and  rise  submissive  to  the  will  of  God. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TllfS  Lecture  lias  grown  into  a  book.  I  greatly  regret  this,  especially 
on  account  of  tlie  appearance  it  will  have  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  series.  It  will  look  like  an  assumption  on  my  part,  the  thought  of 
which  is  very  painful  to  me.  The  jilain  fact  is  this  :  when  I  agreed  to 
give  a  Lecture,  it  did  not’occur  to  me  that  it  would  have  to  he  printed.  I 
onlj'  thought  of  standing  up  and  speaking  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  I  meant 
principally  to  have  referred  to  the  religious  asjiect  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's 
character.  When,  however,  printing  was  unilerstood  to  be  incluiled  in  the 
engagement,  I  set  myself  to  go  far  more  fully  and  minutely  into  the  whole 
subject.  I  collected  and  arranged  all  the  materials,  and  wrote,  pretty 
much  as  it  now  stands,  what  makes  the  first  twenty  of  the  hdlowing  jiages, 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture.  Since  then  I  have  written  the 
rest ;  and,  as  the  subject  kejit  growing  upon  myself  in  interest  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  as  I  found  it  affording  opportunities  for  touching  on  many  things 
important  to  young  men,  and  as  the  necessity  was  past  for  writing  only  as 
much  as  couhl  be  iiublicly  read  in  a  rea.sonable  time,  1  kept  on  writing; 
and,  as  I  sent  away  to  the  printer  the  cojiy  as  it  grew,  1  was  really  not 
aware  of  the  quantity  I  wrote.  I  must  also  acknowledge,  that  as  I  felt 
the  subject  to  be  of  a  sort  fairly  to  admit  of  .an  cxi>eriment,— which  ni.any 
have  long  thought  ought  to  be  ni.ade,-  namely,  that  of  an  attenqit  to  com¬ 
bine,  in  books  intended  for  the  religious  benetit  either  of  the  working 
chasses,  or  of  respectable  educated  young  men,  something  of  the  ease  and 
freedom,  not  to  say  lightness  or  grace,  of  popular  literature,  with  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  serious  moral  lessons,  the  enforcement  of  religions  habits,  and 
the  explanation  of  evangelic.al  ideas  and  of  the  nature  of  the  sjiiritual  life, 
1  was  willing  to  try  whether  the  thing  could  be  done,  or  whether  I  could 
ilo  it.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  this  has  run,  I  can  only  aihl,  that  as  I 
am  conscious  of  having  really  laboured  to  make  the  book  at  once  attractive 
and  useful,  and  have  found  it  a  pleasant  labour,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  my  interest  in  young  men,  and  as  I  believe  that  those  for 
whom  I  have  thus  laboured  will  kindly  receive  and  value  the  gift,  if  they 
and  I  are  satisfied  to  bear  between  us  the  burden  of  this  long  discourse.  T 
do  not  think  that  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  complain.  T.  B. 


SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON,  BART. 

rpOWARDS  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about  the  year 
1798,  as  it  was  drawing  nigh  to  the  Easter  holidays,  a 
respectable  widow  lady,  neatly  ai)parelled  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends-  or  with  just,  perhaps,  a  shade  or  two  less 
than  what  was  rctjuired  by  professional  strictness — might  have 
been  seen  on  her  way  from  London  to  Greenwich,  where  she 
hful  two  or  tliree  of  her  sons  at  school.  One  of  them  was  a  lad 
of  some  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  bold  and  impetuous  ; 
rather  of  a  violent  and  “  domineering  disposition  he  had  been 
fatherless  from  his  sixth  year,  and  his  mother  had  “  allowed 
him  to  assume,  at  home,  the  position  and  airs  of  the  master  of 
the  house  “  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  to  yield  him  obe¬ 
dience  j”  he  felt  himself  rather  encouraged  “  to  play  the  little 
tyrant,”  and  was  not  very  reluctant  to  try  the  character. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays  previous  to  the  time  we  refer 
to,  “  Msister  Fowell  had  been  angry,  and  had  struek  his  sister’s 
governess and,  to  punish  this  outbreak,  Ma-ster  Fowell  ha<l 
been  threatened  with  being  left  at  school  when  his  brothers 
should  return  home  at  Easter.  Circumstances,  however,  led 
the  mother  to  think  she  had  letter  not  carry  the  threat  into 
effect,  and  so  she  went  down  to  Greenwich  to  see  the  boy,  and 
settle  the  matter  with  him.  She  received  an  answer  combining 
in  it  st)uiething  of  heroism  and  something  of  hanlihood ;  the 
latter,  however,  so  predominating,  that  “  she  left  him,  resolutely, 
to  his  punishment.”  The  boy  did  not  stay  very  long  at  school 
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after  this.  He  never  made  much  progress  there.  He  got 
other  boys  to  do  his  exercises ;  and  at  fifteen  returned  home, 
and  stayed  at  home,  doing  nothing  but  what  he  i)lea.stMl ;  and 
what  did  please  him  was  riding  and  shooting  and  boating, 
reading  for  amusement,  or  anything  but  work.  He  had  good 
expectations  of  property,  but  some  of  these  were  blasted  ;  and 
at  two-and-twenty,  with  a  wife  and  child,  he  would  have  given 
anything  “  for  a  situation  of  £100  a  year,  if  he  had  had  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  for  it.”  Now,  let  the  principal  points 
of  that  picture  be  attentively  observed  and  kept  firmly  in  re¬ 
membrance,  and  then  turn  with  me  to  another. 

We  will  come  down  to  within  four  years  of  the  present  time 
— to  February  1845.  Imagine  yourselves  standing  before  the 
residence  of  a  country  gentleman  ;  a  hall,  with  its  lawn,  and 
fields,  and  old  trees  ;  with  its  garden,  and  park,  and  woodlands  ; 
and  all  the  other  signs  of  the  worldly  wealth  and  the  respect¬ 
able  social  standing  of  its  possessor.  We  will  draw  nigh,  and 
enter,  and  observe.  The  owner  of  this  fair  domain  appears  to 
be  the  head  of  a  numerous  household.  Sons  and  daughters, 
children  and  grandchildren,  have  sprung  from  him.  Many  of 
them  are  here.  Everything  in  the  house  indicates  substance, 
elegance,  refinement ;  everything  about  its  inmates  education, 
talents,  accomplishments,  piety.  But  where  are  wc  now  ? 
Hush  !  Tread  softly ;  we  hivve  approached  and  are  entering 
the  chamber  of  a  dying  man  !  The  master  of  the  man.sion  is 
nigh  to  his  last  hour,  and  all  things  seem  to  say  to  us,  “  Mark 
Ove  perfect  man,  and  behold,  the  Vjrright :  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace.”  He  is  resigned,  calm,  hopeful,  triumj)hant. 
He  utters  expressions  of  the  most  spiritual  nature,  indicating 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  evangelical  religion, 
and  his  deep  experience  of  vital  godliness.  But  his  family  have 
gathered  about  his  Ired.  He  has  fallen  asleep.  All  is  over  ! 
What  a  deep,  sacred  silence  has  succeeded  those  last,  lingering 
indications  of  life  ! — a  silence  broken  at  length  by  the  brother 
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of  the  dead  ;  a  man  pnhlicly  distinguished  and  extensively 
venerated  for  wisdom,  devotion,  piety,  and  goodness.  His 
voice,  tremulous  with  emotion,  yet  rising  into  clearness  and 
force  as  he  gives  utterance  to  his  calm  joy,  grateful  admination, 
and  firm  faith,  conveys  to  us  these  tlirilling  words  of  truth  and 
love  ;  “  Never  was  death  more  still,  an<l  solemn,  and  gentle  ! 
This  chamber  presents  one  of  the  fairest  pictures  that  ever  met 
the  eye  !  Such  an  expremon  of  intellectual  jmwer  and  refine¬ 
ment — of  love  to  God  and  man — I  have  never  before  seen  in 
any  human  countenance.” 

But  now,  connect  with  this  which  is  passing  within,  the 
knowledge  and  indications  of  what  is  passing  without,  and  in¬ 
clude  in  the  picture,  or  combine  rather  with  it,  in  your  recollec¬ 
tions,  subsequent  e\  ents.  The  illness  and  death  of  this  man 
are  matters  of  national  interest.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  t)f  both  city  and  country,  as  one  who  had  passed  a  public 
life  of  great  usefulness  aiid  distinction  ;  whose  contlition  excites 
constant  inquiries  and  wide-spread  .sympathy,  and  whose  death 
is  tremblingly  anticipated  as  a  blow  that  will  rever1)erate  through 
half  the  world.  His  funeral,  though  as  private  as  possible,  is 
like  the  gathering  of  a  clan,  or  the  meeting  and  mourning  of 
many  tribes.  His  memory  is  to  be  honoured  by  a  public  monu¬ 
ment.  The  husband  of  the  Queen  heads  the  subscription. 
Numbers  throughout  the  land,  of  all  ranks,  join  willingly  in  the 
work.  Multitudes  from  afiir  ;  rescued  and  liberated  bondsmen, 
with  hearts  bearing  on  them  the  name,  heaving  and  beating  at 
the  remembrance  of  their  advocate  and  benefactor — bring  to¬ 
gether  pence  and  halfpence  from  so  many  hands  that  .£450  are 
sent  over  by  them  !  Fifty  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  those 
in  this  country,  sukscribe  to  this  monument.  And  at  length 
it  is  raised — rcaised  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  this  that  can  be  conferred  on  man  ;  the  greatest 
and  richest  honour,  that  the  first  and  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  has  it  in  its  power  to  pay  to  science,  to  arms,  to  genius. 
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or  to  virtue  !  There  he  stands  ;  the  raw,  rude  boy  of  1798, 
transformed  into  the  noble,  intellectual,  patriotic  public  man — 
the  devout  and  pious  Christian — whose  loss,  in  1 845,  is  mourned 
alike  at  the  equator  and  at  the  Indies  !  The  lad,  who  was 
content  to  dei)end  on  the  help  of  others  for  his  learning,  and 
who  seemed  at  one  time  to  care  for  nothing  but  vagrant  and 
volatile  enjoyment, — he  grew  into  this  good,  great,  and  heroic 
man  ;  and  he  stands  there  in  his  place,  in  the  noblest  edifice  of 
the  empire,  among  poets,  politicians,  and  philanthropists,  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  and  sharing  the  immortality  of  those  various 
forms  of  beneficence  or  greatness,  that  have  adorned  the  land 
and  done  honour  to  human  nature  ! 

Such  are  the  two  pictures  presented  by  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
to  the  thoughtful  and  reflective  reader,  at  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  life  ;  and  the  object  I  have  in  view  to-night  is,  to 
show  you,  how'  the  one  picture  grew  and  changed  into  the 
other.  You  are  to  mark  the  beginning  and  the  advance  of  this 
process  ;  its  cause  or  occasion,  its  elements  and  auxiliaries,  or 
anything  else  of  importance  connected  with  it  ;  and  then,  you 
are  to  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  that  it  teaches,  and  to  reduce  to 
practice  these  lessons  in  your  lives. 

There  arc  three  quedions  to  be  asked  respecting  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton, — to  each  of  which  the  printed  book'  lying  Ix'fore  us 
affords  full,  satisfactory,  and  suggestive  replies  ;  but  which  I 
can  do  nothing  with  to  night,  except  to  direct  you,  by  a  few 
hints  how  to  reply  to,  by  reading  and  studying  the  book  for 
yourselves. 

The  three  points,  then,  to  be  investigated  resjiecting  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  you  will  find  to  turn  upon  what  he  did  ; — on 
what  he  to  be  capable  of  doing  it  ; — and  on  how  he  emte 
to  he  what  he  was  1  That  is  to  say,  What  were  the  things 
which  constituted  his  outward,  visible  life, — which  men  saw, 

■  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Foicdl  Buxton,  Bart.  By  his  Son,  Charles 
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and  could  judge  of  aud  appreciate  1  What  were  those  inward 
elements — those  sources  of  power  and  strength,  of  either  head 
or  heart — which  were  the  vital  mainsprings  of  his  active  being  1 
And  then,  again,  the  last  question.  How  was  it  that  his  mind 
was  awakened?  What  gave  it  its  direction,  determined  its  orbit, 
influenced  its  movements  ?  How  much  had  he  originally  in  him¬ 
self  ?  How  much,  and  what  did  he  owe  to  circumstances,  to  the 
influence  of  others,  to  luck,  to  accident,  to  fortune,  or  to  God  ? 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  to  help  you  to  a  solution  of  these 
inquiries. 

I.  The  first  question  resjjects  what  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  (/id — 
what  was  visible  to  the  world,  and  might  be  “  seen  and  read 
of  all  men.”  I  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  enumeration  of  tlie 
facts  of  his  public  life. 

What  did  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  do  1  Why,  in  the  first  place, 
he  got  married.  He  married  in  1807,  just  when  he  came  of 
age;  he  was  about  six  weeks  beyond  twenty-one.  In  1808, 
he  had  both  wife  and  child,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He 
had,  as  I  before  hinted,  failed  to  inherit  large  Irish  property, 
which  he  once  counted  upon  ;  aud  now,  though  not  in  positive 
want,  w'as  yet  anxious  for  emidoyment,  an<l,  as  has  been  said, 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  clerk’s  place  of  £}  00  a  year.  He 
thought  of  turning  Blackwell  Hall  factor ;  and  revolved,  pro¬ 
bably,  many  other  plans.  However,  he  was  brought  into 
contiict  with  his  uncles,  the  Hanburys,  and,  after  an  interview 
or  two,  he  was  received  as  a  clerk  at  a  salary,  with  the  promise 
of  a  partnership  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  1811,  when 
his  probation  expired,  he  obtained  that  partnership  ;  he  retained 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and,  in  consequence  maiidy  of  his 
suggestions  aud  superintendence,  the  business  of  the  firm  so 
increa.sed  as  to  produce  to  the  members  of  it  large  profits.  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  became  possessed  of  considerable  property,  the 
greater  jrortion  of  it,  I  imagine,  so  directly  the  result  of  his 
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own  exertions,  that  it  may  be  said  of  him — wliat  you  young 
men  should  remember  is  a  great  and  honourable  secular  testi¬ 
mony — that,  in  respect  to  his  wealth  and  worldly  advancement 
as  a  man  of  business,  if  not  the  absolute  founder,  he  was  at 
least  tlte  builder  up  of  his  own  fortune.  Unque.stionably,  the 
greatest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  man  is,  “  that  he  had  no 
father  ;  that  he  sprang  from  nothing,  and  made  himself ;  that 
he  was  born  mud,  and  died  marble  ;  ”  but  the  next  best  thing 
is,  that  having  sometliing,  he  made  it  more ;  being  given  the 
fulcrum — the  standing-point  for  his  energies — he  invented  his 
machines  and  wrought  his  engines,  till  he  made  conquests  and 
gained  territory  that  gave  lustre  to  the  paternal  name,  which 
lent  him  at  first  its  own  for  his  beginnings. 

The  Greenwich  schoolboy,  then,  is  now  the  man  of  business 
in  Spitalfields,  with  plenty  on  his  hands  daily  in  the  city,  and 
a  family  constantly  increasing  at  home.  He  is  interested 
and  active,  however,  in  religious  and  benevolent  societies,— -in 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  the  destitute, — 
till,  in  1810,  when  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  an  event 
occurred  which  marked  him  out  for  public  life  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Spitalfields,  and  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
entrance  upon  it.  This  was  a  speech  whicli  he  delivered  at  a 
meeting  held  for  the  relief  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  effect  of  this  speech 
was  extraordinary.  I  have  no  doubt  its  delivery  told  on  the 
audience,  not  only  from  the  fulness  and  character  of  its  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts,  but  from  the  commanding  person  of  the 
speaker,  his  rich  voice,  benignant  countenance,  and  pathetic 
tones.  Witliout  these  accessories,  however,  simply  as  a  speech 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  the  impression  of  it  was  deep  and 
extensive.  It  was  rei)ubliBhed  by  opposite  political  parties. 
It  was  circulated  extensively.  It  was  a  principal  means  of 
producing  a  splendid  royal  benefaction  ;  and  it  called  forth 
from  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  hailing  him  as 
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an  acquisition  for  the  support  and  advocacy  of  every  good 
ciiuse,  and  anticipating  and  urging  Ids  appearance  in  Parliauient 
as  the  appropriate  spliere  of  his  talents  and  influence. 

In  1817,  he  published  a  work  on  Prison  Discipline.  Six 
editions  of  it  were  sold  the  first  year.  It  gave  depth  and  ex¬ 
tent  to  that  sympathy  with  the  subject  which  many  already 
felt,  and  greatly  elevated  the  writer’s  reputation.  It  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  I’arliameiit  by  the  most  illustrious  speakers,  and 
in  the  most  glowing  terms.  It  was  translated  into  other 
t<mgues.  It  produced  fruit  in  Ireland,  in  France,  in  Turkey, 
and  India,  besides  its  immediate  results  among  ourselves.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  this  !--a  Spitalliebls  brewer,  a  man  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  seeing  to  business  and  making  his  fortune  ;  drawn,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  relative  attractions,  and  meeting,  on  the  other, 
his  full  proportion  of  domestic  care  ; — at  the  age  of  thirty  pro¬ 
ducing  a  book,  w  Inch  instantaneously  affected  the  largest  hearts 
and  the  loftiest  minds  in  different  nations  ;  told  in  the  councils 
of  state  and  the  closets  of  kings  ;  aroused  the  zeal  and  guided 
the  activity  of  the  philanthropic ;  excited  the  admiration  and 
called  forth  the  eulogy  of  distinguished  philosophers  and  elo¬ 
quent  patriots  ;  and  produced  immediate  practical  results,  not 
only  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  but  in  those  distant 
oriental  regions,  the  oldest  iidiabited  by  man,  and  that  new’ 
western  world,  in  which  society  is  appearing  in  its  latest  de¬ 
velopments  ! 

In  1818,  he  entered  Parliament.  He  had  a  seat  in  that 
assembly  till  1837.  During  these  nineteen  years,  he  pursued 
his  own  special  objects,  and  took  comparatively  little  part  in 
general  politics.  The  great  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted  was 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies.  He  was 
selected  by  Wilberforce  to  succeed  to  the  leadership  of  that 
great  movement.  He  accepted  the  trust,  w  ith  a  deep  sense  of 
its  responsibility  and  sacredness  ;  he  gave  to  it  his  strength  and 
time,  his  intellect  and  heart,  his  days  and  nights,  his  enthusiasm 
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and  devotion  ;  he  discharged  it  with  conscientious  faitlifulncss, 
with  unflinching  zeal,  with  eminent  ability,  and  by  God’s  bless¬ 
ing,  with  ultimate  success.  For  ten  years, — from  the  year 
1823,  when  he  made  his  first  memorable  motion  on  the  sul)- 
ject,  to  tlie  year  1833,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Government 
and  finally  settled, — it  was  the  grand  object,  the  absorbing  pur¬ 
suit  ;  its  service  and  advocacy  the  predominant  and  ruling 
pii8.sion,  of  his  life.  To  those  of  you  who  are  not  old  enough 
(and  few  of  those  whom  I  address  are  so)  to  have  any  personal 
remembrance  of  the  earlier  stages,  and  of  the  battle  and  war 
that  marked  the  culmination  and  the  close  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  much  of  the  volume  before  us  will  have  great  interest ; 
some  parts  of  it  stirring  the  soul  like  the  incidents  of  a  tragedy, 
and  others  carrying  it  away  as  with  the  excitement  of  a  romance ; 
and  yet  this  one  book  is  but  one  of  what  are  written,  or  what 
might  be  written,  on  this  subject. 

The  anti-slavery  cause,  lujwever,  though  the  jtrincipal,  was 
not  the  exclusive  object  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  e.xertion.s.  Pri¬ 
son  discipline  ;  the  criminal  law,  especially  as  relating  to  capital 
punishments  ;  the  cause  of  the  Hottentots  in  South  Africa  ;  the 
Mauritius  slave-trade ;  the  condition,  treatment,  rights,  and 
claims  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  various  colonies  ; 
these,  with  freejuent  matters  of  special,  temporary  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  slaves  or  slave-owners,  and  every  sort  of  kin¬ 
dred  subject,  occupied  the  attention  and  commanded  the  services 
of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  while  in  Parliament.  In  that  assembly 
with  all  its  imperfections  the  first  in  the  world  for  knowledge 
and  ability  ;  the  most  difficult  to  win,  the  liardest  to  .subdue  ; 
the  keenest  in  its  i>erception  of  ignorance  and  i)retence  ;  the 
plainest  in  its  demonstrations  of  inattention  or  contemi)t  ;  the 
most  stringent  in  its  demands  for  something  worth  hearing  if 
the  man  is  to  continue  to  be  heard  ;  and  the  most  just,  gene¬ 
rally,  in  the  long  run,  to  unequivocal  proofs  of  fulness  and 
l)ower, — in  that  assembly.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  soon  took  a  dis- 
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tinguisliecl  place.  He  always  commanded  attention  and  respect, 
however  his  views  might  provoke  opposition.  He  was  the 
leader  or  the  colleague  of  some  of  its  noblest  and  mightiest 
men  ;  and  along  with  them,  and  even  personally,  he  wielded 
an  influence  w  hicli  made  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  obedience  of 
followers,  but  ultimately,  on  the  councillors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  laws  of  tlie  realm,  and  the  dissolution  and  re  construction 
of  a  state  of  society,  in  the  upholding  of  wliich  a  i)owerful, 
active,  and  determined  class  had,  as  they  imagined,  all  their 
hoi)es  and  interests  involved.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  such 
a  man,  when  at  length  he  lost  his  election,  sliould  immediately 
have  been  invited  to  represent,  and  sliould  have  received  offers 
of  sujiport  from,  tw  knty-seven  other  places  ! 

When  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  left  Parliament  and  retired  into 
private  life,  his  thoughts  still  turned  to,  and  fondly  lingered 
on  his  favourite  object.s.  His  last  great  subject  of  interest  was 
a  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Africa.  To  jn’ornote  this,  he  devoted  much  time  and 
great  labour  to  the  collection  of  information,  and  then  to  the 
production  of  a  volume  entitled  The  Slave-Trade  and  its 
liemedy.  Out  of  these  thoughts  and  utterances,  in  connexion 
with  the  aid  and  enterprise  of  associates,  sprang  the  Niger  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  the  equipment  and  despatch  of  three  vessels  to  the 
coa.st  of  Africa,  with  (all  must  acknowledge)  the  jmrest  and 
noble.st  intention.s,  however  unfortunate  and  disastrous  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  failure  of  this  last  great  scheme  of  our  magnani¬ 
mous  iihilanthropist,  strong  and  magnanimous  as  he  was, 
affected  him  much,  and  told  doubtless  on  his  once  athletic  and 
iron  frame.  His  health  had  been  visibly  declining  for  some 
time,  but  with  the  Niger  expedition  his  public  life  closed  and 
determined. 

It  remains  only  further  to  be  stated,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  career,  he  was  the  j)ersonal  friend  and 
jiublic  advocate  of  many  great  relioious  institutions.  The 
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Bible  Society,  Churcli  Missions,  City  Missions,  and  kindred 
confederacies,  had  at  once  his  influence,  his  eloquence,  his 
purse,  and  his  prayers.  He  had  intimate  friendships  with 
spiritual  Christians  of  different  sects,  tliough  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  close  were,  of  course,  in  his  own  churcli  and  among  Ids 
own  kindred.  He  was  venerated  and  beloved  as  an  eminently 
devout  and  holy  man,  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was 
stigmatized  as  a  fanatic  and  a  saint  by  tho.se  who  could  find 
nothing  again-st  him  but  what  “  concerned  the  law  of  his  God.” 
At  length,  worn  out  by  public  labour,  but  laden  with  honours, 
and  ripe  in  goodness,  distinguished  by  title,  which  his  sove¬ 
reign,  the  fountain  of  earthly  rank,  spontaneously  conferred, 
and  still  more  by  the  hand  and  grace  of  the  King  of  kings,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine,  our  illustrous  philan¬ 
thropist  was  called  to  his  repose.  His  life,  in  all  resiiects,  was 
eminently  prosperous,  useful,  and  happy.  He  was  bles.sed  in 
relation  to  both  worlds  ;  in  the  concerns  alike  of  his  spiritual 
interests  and  public  career.  He,  who  “  gave  him  power  to  get 
wealth,”  who  surrounded  him  with  friends  and  family,  and 
made  his  home  as  a  jiaradise  about  him  ;  who  gave  him  suc¬ 
cess  in  most  of  his  works  for  his  generation  and  his  race  ;  su.s- 
tained  him  to  the  last  by  spiritual  influences  and  religious 
faith,  so  that  the  closing  scene  was  one  of  radiant  hope  and 
tranquil  triumph  !  Thus  aided,  honoured,  and  blessed.  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  purposed  and  worked,  and  lived  and  died  ;  and 
when  he  died,  it  wa.s  felt  by  numbers  of  all  classes,  of  vaviotis 
churches,  and  of  many  lands,  that  “  a  prince  and  a  creat 
MAN  had  fallen  IN  IsRAEL.” 

IT.  This  brief  and  rapid  review,  meagre  and  imperfect  as  it 
is,  of  what  Sir  Fowell  actually  did,  brings  us  to  the  other 
ipiestions  which  we  jiroposed  respecting  him.  What  um  he, 
who  did  all  this  as  to  his  inward  self  ?  What  were  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  his  mind  and  character  1  What  were  the 
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intirior  sources,  intellectual,  moral,  or  emotional  ;  of  that  kind 
and  degree  of  outward  and  visible  action  which  we  have  sur¬ 
veyed  ?  And  hotv  came  he  to  he  this  1  Whence  was  that  in¬ 
ward  man  that  underlay  and  animated  the  outward  1  How 
much  of  him  was  elementary  and  inherent  born  with  the 
latter — and  slumbering,  from  the  first,  in  his  rude  material  i 
How  much  of  him  was  added  or  superinduced  by  subsequent 
event  or  Divine  donation  1  By  what  means,  circumstances, 
agents,  plans,  were  the  life  and  faculties  of  this  inward  man 
evoked,  developed,  strengtliened,  sustained  ?  These  and  similar 
questions  will  present  themselves  to  reflective  observers  in 
respect  to  Sir  Fowell  Bu.xton,  as,  indeed,  such  inquiries 
naturally  do  in  relation  to  all  kindred  cases,  and  it  is  from  the 
replies  to  these  questions,  and  from  your  careful  study  of  the 
book  by  wdiicli  the  materials  of  such  re])lies  are  furnished, 
that  my  hope  springs  of  you  young  men  deriving  great  and 
lasting  good  from  your  contemplation  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  lecture. 

Wliat  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  w'as,  and  how  he  came  to  be  what 
he  was,  we  shall  not  pursue  as  separate  inquiries.  A  brief 
connected  scries  of  observations  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
include  and  combine  what  will  furuisli  a  reply  to  both  ques¬ 
tions  at  once.  Observe,  then,  how  the  case  stands.  To  put 
it  in  all  its  completeness  before  you  may  involve  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  points  not  yet  strictly  in  court,  nor  properly 
belonging  to  what  Buxton  did.  Still  we  are  disposed  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  statement  of  the  question,  by  finishing  off 
with  them  the  portrait  of  the  man.  Mark,  then,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  phenomena  in  front  of  us.  A  somewhat  rude,  thought¬ 
less,  idle  lad,  of  desultory  habits,  without  any  stirring  within 
him  of  the  aspiration  of  geniu.s,  or  of  high  intellectual  and 
literary  tastes,  who  had  nothing  remarkable  about  him  as  a 
schoolboy,  who  read  as  a  youth  only  for  amusement,  and  lived 
apparently  only  for  his  horses,  his  guns,  and  dogs ;  who,  at 
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nineteen  or  twenty,  lost  property  lie  had  expected  to  inherit  ; 
and  at  twenty-two,  was  a  husband  and  a  father,  but  without 
employment  and  wanting  money  ;  this  lad  grows  up,  in  after 
life,  after  passing  througli  that  pecuniary  pinch  of  his  early 
manhood,  not  only  into  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  but 
into  an  author,  a  legislator,  and  a  saint  ;  into  a  person  distin¬ 
guished  l)y  intellectual  vigour,  whose  writings  displayed  ample 
knowledge,  high  culture,  forcible  argument,  elcKpience,  and 
pathos ;  into  a  public  speaker  of  commanding  power,  parlia¬ 
mentary  reputation,  and  substantial  popularity ;  into  a  public 
man  of  influence  and  weight  not  to  be  withstood,  filling  a  place 
in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  and  doing  a  work  in  the  politics  of 
the  world  ;  into  a  character,  moreover,  distinguished  by  holy 
and  spiritual  qualities,  as  well  as  by  such  as  were  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  philanthro[)ic  ;  that  was  as  much  distinguished 
by  its  grace  and  beauty  as  by  its  strength  and  miissiveness,  as 
condescending  and  gentle  as  it  was  majestic,  and  which,  while 
exposed  perj)etually  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  this  earthly  life — 
the  choking  and  contaminating  influences  of  the  world — ever 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere,  to  be  basking  in 
the  sun-light,  refreshed  by  the  breezes,  and  coloured  with  the 
hues  of  heaven.  How  was  it,  we  ask,  that  all  this  came  about } 
That  the  man  was  what  he  was  at  cdl  I  and  that  he  continued 
to  be  it  to  the  end  1 

Let  us  see. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  distinguished  by  power.  His 
determinations  were  supreme  and  regal.  His  purpose,  once 
fixed,  was  inflexible.  His  perseverance  in  action,  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-trust,  his  capacity  for  courageous  and  con¬ 
tinued  labour,  were  as  great  and  remarkable  as  the  perti¬ 
nacity,  force,  and  decision  of  his  will.  For  all  this  — 
constituting  the  predominant  elements  of  his  character,  and 
some  of  the  prime  sources  of  his  success — he  was  indebted 
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to  liis  parents,  especially  to  his  mother  ; — indebted  to 
tliem  on  grounds  partaking  at  once  of  necessity  and  virtue  ;  of 
fixed,  settled  law,  and  of  free,  moral  intention.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  si.x  years  old  ;  he  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
goodness,  of  temperate  and  healthy  habits ;  of  pure  life  and 
benevolent  instincts  ;  and  he  gave  to  his  son,  by  God's  blessing, 
and  by  his  own  and  his  wife’s  virtue,  a  vigorous  constitution, 
a  well-knit  and  firmly  compacted  body,  however  loose  or  un¬ 
wieldy  it  might  look  at  first.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  iulierited 
from  his  jjarents  the  great  and  incalculable  blessing  of  a  sound, 
hejilthy,  ])hysical  stnicturc  ;  a  robust  and  muscular  frame  ;  and 
with  that  (my  philosophical  and  religious  creed  alike  teach) 
many  important  elements  of  character,  as  to  temperament,  dis¬ 
position,  moral  instincts,  tastes,  tendencies  ;  aspirations  ready 
to  be  awakened  ;  capacities  and  powers  having  within  them  a 
native  impulsive  force  towards  the  good  and  the  better  rather 
than  the  bad.  The  truth  embodied  in  these  remarks  is  a  truth, 
the  doubts  and  dogmas  of  certain  good  men  notwithstanding. 
It  is  fine  to  which  a  false  delicacy — a  delicacy  rather  diseased 
than  healthy,  rather  prurient  than  pure — prevents  allusion  to 
be  plainly  made.  I  have  no  doubt  about  universal  human 
depravity,  in  the  sense  of  the  universal,  natural  flcstitution  of 
godliness  ;  but  as  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  individuals, 
in  respe(!t  to  many  original  tastes  and  impulses  of  a  moral 
nature,  there  are  vjwt  differences  between  men,  and  among  them 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  depravity  ;  and  the  great  point  is,  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  condition 
of  fathers  and  mothers.  The  triuismission  to  children  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  physical  tendencies  is  a  great  fact ;  it  is  one 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  young  should  l)e  turned,  instead 
of  its  being  tacitly  or  ojienly  tabooed,  for  it  is  one  in  which 
they  are  directly  interested.  According  as  they  practi(;ally  act 
in  relation  to  it,  they  may  injure  or  benefit  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  may  make  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  parents  facile 
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or  difficult,  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  .shall  regard  their 
offsjjring  as  dew  to  the  heart,  or  as  a  serpent  to  the  soul.  It 
is  of  vast  advantage  to  be  born  of  healthy  and  virtuous  parents  ; 
it  is  a  further  advantage  to  be  the  children  of  those  whose  in¬ 
tellect  has  been  thoroughly  disciplined  and  developed  ;  a  further 
still,  to  be  surrounded  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  with  such 
guiding  and  elevating  home  influences  as  tend  to  inspire  jmre 
tastes  and  high  aspirations,  and  to  create  or  strengthen  repug¬ 
nance  to  whatever  is  low,  sensual,  or  false  ;  and,  last  of  all,  it  is 
a  blessing  and  an  advantage,  utterly  incalculable,  to  have  for  a 
mother  a  woman  of  sense,  superiority,  and  goodness,  with  force 
of  character,  with  talents  and  cleverness,  of  solid  information, 
with  tact,  temper,  patience,  and  skill  fitted  to  train  and  mould 
the  mind,  to  implant  principles,  and  awaken  a  lofty  and  laud¬ 
able  ambition  ;  and  all  this  presided  over  and  purified  by 
religious  faith,  deep  i)iety,  and  earnest  devotion.  These  are 
the  mothers  that  the  Church  and  the  world  alike  want.  The 
destinies  of  the  race  depend  more  on  its  future  mothers  than 
on  anytliing  else  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sort  of  women  that 
young  girls  and  young  ladies  are  to  be  made  into,  or  into  which 
they  will  make  themselves  ;  and  the  sort  of  wives  that  young 
men  will  have  the  sense  to  prefer,  the  judgment  to  select,  and 
the  happiness  to  secure.  There  is  nothing  so  little  thought  of 
by  the  young,  and  no  single  thing  that  would  be  in  its  issues 
of  such  moment,  as  for  the  one  sex  to  remember  that  they  are 
born  to  be  the  makers  of  future  men,  and  for  the  other  to  feel 
that  what  they  want  in  marriage  are  not  merely  mates  for 
themselves  but  mothers  for  their  children.  Clever  women  are 
of  more  importance  to  the  world  than  clever  men.  I  refer,  of 
course,  not  to  illustrious  individuals  on  whom  society  depends 
for  advance  in  the  arts,  in  legislation,  or  in  science,  who  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  who  receive  and  pass  the  torch  of 
genius,  i)erpetuate  eloquence,  or  preserve  tmth  ;  I  refer  to  the 
culture  and  strength  that  may  distinguish  the  general  mind — 
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the  characteristics  of  the  mass  of  men  and  women  who  con¬ 
stitute  society,  and  from  whom  not  only  posterity,  as  a  whole, 
will  receive  an  impress,  but  among  whom  the  individual  hero, 
too,  must  be  bom  and  bred.  On  the  two  suppositions  that  all 
men  were  clever  and  all  women  weak,  or  that  all  the  women 
were  superior  and  all  the  men  fools,  there  would  be  by  far  the 
best  i)rospect  for  the  world  on  the  latter  alternative,  both  with 
respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  race,  and  the  ajipearance 
of  those  who  should  be  personally  eminent  for  ability  and  genius. 
The  mother  has  most  to  do  with  all  that  awakens  the  young 
spirit  in  its  early  freshness,  and  that  makes  that  child  that  is 
to  be  “  father  to  the  man  and  she  gives,  perhaps,  more  of 
the  impress  of  her  whole  being,  physical  and  mental,  to  the 
original  constitution  and  capacities  of  her  offspring.  Weak 
men  with  superior  wives  have  had  sons  distinguished  by  very 
high  intellectual  ability ;  but  the  greatest  men  with  fools  for 
their  portion  have  seldom  been  anything  but  the  fathers  of  fools. 
The  great  Lord  Bacon  was  the  representative  of  one  that  would 
have  been  memorable  and  illustrious  but  for  the  gigantic  and 
over-shadowing  genius  of  his  son.  His  father.  Sir  Nicholas, 
was  twice  married  :  his  first  wife  was  a  weak  woman,  and  bore 
nothing  but  a  mean  and  poor  intellectual  oH'spring  ;  his  second 
wife  was  distinguished  and  superior, — a  woman  of  capacity,  of 
strong  sense,  mental  culture,  and  great  energy  :  she  was  the 
mother  of  Bacon.  Without  denying  that  there  are  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  what  we  affirm,  we  still  do  affirm  that  the  facts  and 
phenomena  are  of  such  a  nature,  in  relation  to  this  question,  as 
clearly  to  indicate  the  general  law,  that  men,  for  the  most  part, 
constitutionally,-  not  only  as  to  their  bodies,  but  as  to  their 
intellectual  powers,  their  moral  instincts,  and  their  capacity  to 
take  a  higher  or  lower  polish  from  external  influences, —  are 
very  much  not  only  what  their  remote  progenitors  in  Paradise 
provided  for,  but  what  their  immediate  fathers  and  mothers 
make  them. 
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Still,  whatever  may  he  the  constitutional  capacity  of  a  boy, 
the  turn  that  he  may  take,  the  forms  into  which  the  general 
power  may  evolve,  depend  greatly  on  firet  imprc.ssions  and  early 
management  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  mother  is  so  important 
to  the  future  man.  Weak,  trifling,  careless,  and  selfish  mothers 
will  neglect  often  the  finest  material  ;  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
what  they  hold  in  their  hands,  incapable  of  fashioning  it,  neg¬ 
ligent  and  perverse,  they  allow  it  to  remain  raw,  rude,  and 
unworked,  or  they  give  it  a  wrong  and  hurtful  direction,  or 
they  suffer  it  to  shape  itself,  moved  from  within  by  blind  im¬ 
pulses  which  it  was  their  part  to  have  purified  and  controlled  ; 
or  caught  by  objects  and  influences  from  without,  which  act 
upon  “  the  flesh”  like  the  atmosphere  on  the  dead.  Now  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  mother  was  the  wisest 
and  most  accomplished  woman  in  the  world  ;  that  she  had  no 
weakness,  or  committed  no  error  in  the  management  of  her 
children.  It  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  a<lmitted  that  she  went 
to  an  extreme  in  her  method  of  securing  that  one  thing  which 
she  strongly  and  pre-eminently  desiderated  for  her  son  ;  but 
then  she  succeeded,  we  must  remember  that.  He  turned  out  the 
sort  of  man  that  she  wished  to  make  him.  Her  desire  was,  that 
he  should  have  a  strong,  vigorous,  decided  character ;  have  mental 
independence,  moral  courage,  an  unconquerable  will.  Her  idea 
of  a  man  was  robustness,  power,  self-trust,  general  capacity  for 
any  achievement  he  might  deem  it  right  to  undertake  ;  united 
however  with  candour  and  benevolence,  loving  thoughts,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  suffering,  and  impatience  with  and  hostility  to  injus¬ 
tice  and  wrong.  She  dcs[)ised  whatever  was  weak,  effeminate, 
and  luxurioas.  She  erred  somewhat  in  allowing  Fowell,  as  the 
eldest  son,  while  yet  but  a  boy,  to  assume  the  position  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  in  requiring  his  brothers  ami  sisters  to 
obey  him.  But  she  peremptorily  demanded  his  obedience  her¬ 
self.  Her  rules  were,  in  one  direction,  “  little  indulgence  but 
much  liberty  and  in  another,  “  implicit  obedience,  uncondi- 
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tional  submission.”  Fowell  was  encouraged  to  converse  with 
lier  as  an  equal,  and  to  form  and  e.\pre.ss  his  opinions  without 
reserve.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  early  acquired  the  habit 
of  resolutely  thinking  and  acting  for  himself ;  and  to  this  habi¬ 
tual  independence  and  decision,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
he  stood  indebted  for  all  the  success  he  had  met  with  in  life. 
But  along  with  this  element  of  power,  it  was  Mrs.  Buxton’s 
object  to  inspire  her  children  with  sentiments  that  would  in¬ 
duce  self-denial  and  self-sticrifice,  and  render  them  thoughtful 
for  the  happiness  of  others.  His  father,  when  filling  the  office 
of  sheriff,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  discipline  of  the  jail.  His  mother  talked  with  him, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  this  circumstance  ;  it  is  known 
that  she  ditl  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  slave.  It  is  as  natural,  therefore,  in  fact,  as  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  itself  and  encouraging  to  others,  to  find  him  saying  to 
her,  in  the  meridian  of  his  manhood  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
multitudinous  and  merciful  pursuits,  “  I  constantly  feel,  espe- 
cUtUy  in  action  and  exertion  for  others,  the  effects  of  principles 
early  implanted  by  you  in  my  mind.”  He  had  a  high  idea  of 
his  mother’s  character  ;  her  large-mindedness,  intellect,  courage, 
disinterestedness,  generosity,  and  general  excellence.  His  love 
for  her  was  strong,  his  veneration  great ;  and  mothers  who 
have  really  earned  love  and  veneration  are  very  seldom  de¬ 
frauded  of  either.  She  lived  to  see  him  all  that  she  could  wish, 
and  far  more  perhaps  than  she  had  once  hoped.  Time  did  more 
than  justify  the  trust  and  fulfil  the  i)rediction,  which,  when  his 
self-will  as  a  boy  was  remarked  to  her,  she  expressed  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  Never  mind  ;  he  is  self-willed  now  ;  you  will  see  it  turn 
out  well  in  the  end.” 

This,  then,  is  the  one  great  preilominating,  regal  power  which 
characterized  Sir  F.  Buxton’s  inner  life,  and  made  him  what  he 
was.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  energy,  stern  purpose,  witli  an 
indomitable  will,  and  at  the  same  time  capable,  from  his  physi- 
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cal  vigour,  of  long-continued  and  intense  application.  His  ap- 
jtearance  was  herculean  :  his  soul  large  and  powerful  like  his 
Inxly.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  a  thing  was  possible, 
and  ought  to  be  attempted,  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  never 
withdrew  it,  and  never  flagged.  Convinced  that  he  was  right, 
he  stood  his  ground  with  unflinching  and  manly  courage,  and 
was  willing  to  suffer  in  his  private  friendships  or  public  popu¬ 
larity.  The  basis  of  all  this  consisted  partly  in  the  original 
ccjnformation  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  partly  in  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  him  by  his  mother  ;  the  habits  she  encour¬ 
aged,  the  principles  she  implanted,  the  soul  she  sought  to  breathe 
into  him,  or  to  awaken,  by  the  whole  of  her  influence  ;  and  in 
this  she  was  aided  by  a  singular  assistant,  whom  Buxton  used 
to  call  his  “  first  tutor.”  This  was  the  gamekeeper,  Abraham 
Plastow.  But  Abraham  Plastow  was  no  common  character,  no 
ordinary  “  preserver  of  game,”  whether  the  title  belongs  to 
serf  or  sovereign.  He  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  humble  life,  who  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  ;  composed  of 
the  same  marble  or  clay  of  which  the  finest  specimens  of  hu¬ 
manity  are  made  ;  of  whom  consist  the  “  Village  Hampdens,” 
the  “  bloodless  Cromwells,”  the  “  mute,  inglorious  Miltons” 
of  the  poet,  pieces  and  blocks  of  the  raw  material  of  heroic  men. 
Under  the  auspices  and  tuition  of  this  gamekeeper,  young  Bux¬ 
ton  acquired  the  taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  and  was  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  much  of  his  skill  in  these  accomplishments. 
But  he  owed  to  him  Ijetter  and  higher  tilings.  Abraliam  was 
a  thorough  and  noble  man.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  ;  a  wise,  good,  and  sagacious  friend,  who  had  counsels  to  give 
and  principles  to  implant  ;  a  resolute  nia.stcr,  too,  of  his  young 
jiupils,  who,  when  they  were  in  tlie  wrong,  carried  his  point  and 
would  be  obeyed.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  his 
memory  was  stored  witli  ru.stic  knowledge  ;  his  heart  was  tlie 
seat  of  integrity  and  honour  ;  he  was  intellectual  in  his  way  ; 
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a  great  original  ;  undaunted,  fearless  ;  and  with  moral  courage 
equal  to  his  animal  insensibility  to  danger.  To  his  constant 
com{)anionsliip  with  such  “  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,” 
in  all  his  out-door  occupations  and  pursuits,  young  Buxton  was 
greatly  indebted  for  the  growth  and  nurture  of  that  manly 
robustness  of  character,  and  that  liigh-souled  superiority  to  mean¬ 
ness  and  wrong,  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  watchful  in¬ 
door  maternal  influence  to  sow  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  were  sown.  Tliey  took  <leep  root.  There  were 
soon  strength  and  independence  enough,  rude  energy,  self-will, 
with  fondness  for  violent  physical  exertions,  but  no  indications 
of  intellectual  ambition,  literary  taste,  or  high  personal  aspirations 
and  aims.  At  fifteen,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  most  perilously 
circumstanced.  He  had  left  school,  had  no  tutor,  no  pursuits 
but  what  he  was  pleased  to  select  for  himself ;  he  had  not 
made  great  progress  in  hnirning  ;  he  was  a  bad  scholar,  but  a 
good  shot ;  his  delight  w’as  to  be  in  the  fields  with  a  horse 
under  him,  or  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  bird  in  his  eye  ; 
or  in  a  boat,  or  with  his  dogs,  or  reading  for  amusement,  but 
shirking  whatever  was  of  a  higher  flight.  His  manners,  too, 
were  uncouth  ;  he  was  awkward,  ungraceful ;  had  not  acquired 
external  polish,  nor  could  enter  with  ease  into  elegant  society. 
His  friends  sometimes  would  try  ridicule  to  correct  his  rough¬ 
ness,  instead  of  which  it  discouraged  and  annoyed.  It  was 
altogether  a  dangerous  experiment.  His  permitted  idleneas, 
his  devotion  to  sport,  his  want  of  personal  grace  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  his  friends’  and  relatives’  mode  of  reproof,  were 
all  alike  perilous  to  the  la<l.  He  was  ju.st  at  the  point  where 
the  raw  material,  of  which  his  character  as  yet  only  consisted, 
might  be  taken  and  worked  for  evil  or  for  good.  With  all 
his  natural  better  in-stincts,  and  his  internal  superiority  to  gross 
vice,  if  he  had  fallen  into  bad  hands,  had  his  worser  impulses 
been  fostered  by  the  influence  of  such  associates  as  sporting 
lads  generally  meet  with,  it  might  have  been  that  even  he 
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would  have  sunk  down  into  all  that  was  debasing  ;  for  others 
as  pure,  as  manly,  and  as  innocent  have  thus  been  coirupted  ; 
“strong  men”  have  been  wounded  and  slain  by  “the  sins  of 
their  youth.”  His  natural  force  of  character  was  such  that  it 
was  once  said  of  him,  “  He  never  was  a  child,  he  was  a  man  in 
petticoats.”  Force  and  will  are  not  in  themselves  necessarily 
virtuous.  Many  of  the  most  decided  and  earnest  of  men  have 
been  bad.  Strength,  |»ower,  determination,  daring,  are  all 
good,  if  w'ell  directed  by  a  soul  filled  with  light  from  on  high, 
purified  from  the  flesh,  and  liberated  from  the  downward 
domination  of  evil.  In  themselves  they  are  capable  of  contraiy 
action,  like  great  natural  or  scientific  forces  ;  like  fire  that  may 
comfort  or  consume  ;  rain  that  may  fertilize  or  inundate  ;  the 
wheel  whose  motion  may  regidate  the  machinery,  or  whirl  it  to 
atoms  ;  the  powder  that  may  blast  and  shatter  the  rock,  and 
thus  remove  obstacles  and  advance  civilisation,  or  that  may 
direct  the  murderous  bullet  of  the  assassin,  or  blow  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  city  into  the  air.  He  who  in  childhood  was  never 
a  child,  certainly  might,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  have  shown  that 
he  could  be  in  reckless  liberty  a  man.  But  he  was  saved  from 
the  dangers  that  then  surrounded  him,  partly,  we  admit,  by 
something  inherently  noble  in  himself,  but  principally  by  a 
new  set  of  influences  from  without,  which  came  upon  him  like 
light  from  heaven,  revealed  him  to  himself,  and  revealed  to 
him  also  a  vision  of  another  and  a  higher  world,  even  in  this, 
than  any  of  which  he  had  yet  dreamed.  This  was  the  grand 
turning-point  in  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  life.  It  was  the  taking 
up  of  the  raw  material  of  his  inw’ard  being  into  a  new  loom  of 
elaborate  construction,  to  l)e  worked  into  a  web  of  finer  texture, 
and  to  have  its  colours  disposed  by  delicate  hands,  into  a  more 
splendid  and  i)erfect  pattern  than  had  yet  been  designed.  It 
was  the  giving  to  his  strong  general  jjower,  a  right  direction 
and  noble  aim.  It  was  this  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
shaj)ed  and  moulded  the  future  man,  after  he  had  received  that 
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substantial  strength,  which  fitted  him  to  bear  and  enabled  him 
to  meet,  to  welcome  and  reward,  the  influences  and  the  agents 
of  the  mighty  cliange.  To  tliis  crisis  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s 
history,  which  he  ever  acknowledged  as  tlie  point  where 
Providence  most  conspicuously  met  him,  by  bringing  him  into 
contact  with  those  to  whom,  under  God,  was  due  from  him 
the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed — we  now  advance,  as 
the  second  thiny  which  contributed  to  make  aud  keep  him 
wliat  he  was. 

II.  In  advancing  to  this  second  particular,  I  should  like  to 
explain  (which  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  sooner)  my  own 
views  of  the  position  I  now  occupy,  and  the  work  I  have  set 
myself  to  do.  I  am  not  here  exclusively  in  my  official  cha¬ 
racter.  We  are  not  a  church.  We  do  not  meet  for  worship, 
though  we  deem  it  right  to  begin  by  supplicating  the  Divine 
blessing.  I  am  not  standing  up  at  present  to  preach  the  gos- 
I)el,  nor  t(j  address  you  on  spiritual  and  supernatural  truth,  in 
the  way,  at  least,  in  which  that  should  be  done  in  connexion 
with  our  Sunday  solemnities.  There  are  seasons  of  which  it  is 
your  duty  to  avail  yourselves,  and  places  to  which  you  should 
regularly  resort,  when  and  where  worship  is  conducted  and 
instruction  given,  the  direct  aim  of  which  is  the  impression  on 
the  conscience  of  Divine  things  and  the  nurture  in  the  soul  of 
the  Divine  life.  In  Lectures  like  these,  it  is  rather  our  object 
either  so  to  interest  the  intellect  by  science,  history,  literature, 
or  general  a8{)ects  of  j)hilosophical  and  Biblical  truth,  as  to 
promote  amongst  you  those  mental  habits,  to  direct  and  stimu¬ 
late  those  tastes  which  may  l)e  auxiliary  to  a  high  religious 
and  moral  purpose,  or,  as  in  the  j)reseut  ease,  to  investigate  a 
character,  or  depict  the  “  story  of  a  life,”  which,  while  it  will 
include  many  things  bearing  on  the  spiritualities  of  the  next 
world,  will  yet  derive  much  of  its  intere.st  from  its  having  to 
do  with  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  this,  with  the  inci- 
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(lent  and  enterprise,  the  fears,  affections,  hopes,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  successes,  connexions,  the  secular  virtues,  and  the 
minor  morals,  as  well  as  others,  which  belong  to  our  present, 
earthly,  every-day  existence.  Many  things  may  be  referred  to 
here  which  are  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  and  many  lessons 
given  and  many  subjects  of  thought  started  which  it  would  not 
do  to  put  into  a  sermon,  but  which  may  be  very  important, 
nevertheless,  for  young  men,  whom,  in  a  ijood  sfv.se,  we  wish 
to  be  “  men  of  the  world  ”  as  really  as  we  wish  them  to  be 
Christians  in  the  highest  and  the  best.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
Divine  idea  and  will  that  men  should  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds ;  that  everything  belonging  to  you,  your  faculties  and 
affections,  your  powers  of  varied  and  vigorous  action  and  of 
purified  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  in  relation  to  the  “life  that 
now  is,”  should  all  be  called  forth  and  should  meet  their  fitting 
exercise  and  reward,  as  well  as  those  deeper  capabilities  of 
your  being  which  belong  to  that  “  life  which  is  to  come.”  I 
shall  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  introduce  and  to  request  you 
to  mark,  learn,  remember,  and  digf'st  many  tilings  that  may 
only  contain  hints  and  monitions  of  a  purely  jirudential  and 
secular  sort.  All  men  and  women  are  essentiaHif  the  same  ; 
the  same  great  crises  await  every  one  and  are  alike  to  all  ;  the 
same  inward  awakening,  the  same  outward  warfare,  the  same 
mysterious,  moulding  influences  springing  up  in  the  inner 
man  or  coming  down  from  event  and  circuimstance.  The  same 
solid,  substantial  stufl’  of  which  the  real  essence  of  life  con¬ 
sists, — the  exjierience,  vicissitudes,  duties,  dangers  of  this  mortal 
state, — belongs  equally  to  all  ranks  and  all  classes.  He  who 
“  fashioneth  the  hearts  of  men  alike,”  has  given  one  essen¬ 
tially  similar,  to  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  and  the  maiden  in 
the  meadow, — the  one  holds  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  handles 
a  rake,  but  Iwth  have  within  them,  simply  as  beings  and 
creatures  of  this  life,  what  makes  them  more  really  one  than 
all  that  is  external  can  make  them  two.  So,  whatever  be  the 
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po.sition  of  any  in<livi(lual  portrayed  before  you  ;  whatever  his 
birth  or  patrimony,  his  education  or  talents,  the  theatre  of  his 
exertions,  or  tlie  comjtass  of  his  fame,  the  business  he  transacts, 
the  tilings  he  achieves,  the  society  he  belongs  to,  or  into  wliich 
he  is  introduced,  the  men  and  women  to  whom  he  becomes 
attached,  or  who  attach  themselves  to  him,  everything  in  short 
that  aflects  his  character  and  influences  his  destiny  ;  in  all 
these  there  may  be  a  principle  lying,  a  jioint  involved,  common 
to  every  one  o  f  you  with  him.  The  youth  behind  the  counter, 
the  clerk  at  the  desk,  the  warehouseman  in  his  room,  may  all 
feel  themselves  on  the  same  ground  with  the  student  at  his 
books,  the  commander  in  the  field,  the  minister  in  the  senate, 
or  the  artist  or  author,  with  his  chisel,  his  brush,  his  jialette, 
or  his  pen.  So  also  as  to  the  practical  philosophy  of  life.  The 
incidents  and  events  which  stir  the  elements  of  incipient  man¬ 
hood,  which  awaken  passion,  occa.sion  perils,  arouse  energy, 
demand  prmlence,  excite,  debase,  or  purify  ambition,  together 
with  whatever  tasks  the  heart,  soul,  hand,  in  the  prosecution  of 
man’s  daily  “battle  and  war;”  all  this  is  substantially  the 
same  in  peer  and  pciisant,  and  may  be  so  set  forth  in  the  history 
of  those  who  have  moved  the  world  and  “stood  before  kings,” 
as  to  admonish  and  instruct  the  Manchester  traveller  or  London 
apprentice,  the  shopman  or  compositor,  the  son  alike  of  the 
porter  and  the  j)rincii)al,  the  engineer,  the  schoolma.ster,  the 
carpenter  at  the  bench,  or  the  weaver  at  the  loom.  Of  course, 
I  consider  that  you  young  men,  as  men,  may  get  much  good 
by  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  dawn  and  develojnnent  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton’s  early  manhood,  though  you  do  not  move,  and 
never  may  move  in  the  same  circle  that  he  did  ;  and  that,  as 
those  who  are  to  work  with  head  or  hands,  you  may  derive 
many  profitable  lessons  from  his  life,  though  you  may  not  very 
confidently  anticipate  either  keeping  a  carriage  or  sitting  in 
Parliament.  Now  observe,  it  is  not  so  much  my  intention  to 
draw  these  practical  inferences  for  you,  as  to  try  so  to  state 
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facts,  and  connect  or  depict  circumstances,  that  you  may  see 
tlie  lessons  you  should  learn,  and  learn  them. 

We  now  proceed  then  to  the  grand  crisis  in  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton’s  life.  This  was  his  introduction,  as  a  youth,  through 
a  boyish  friendship  with  one  of  its  members,  to  a  remarkable 
and  accomplished  family.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
John  Gurney,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Earlham 
Hall,  near  Norwich.  He  was  invited  thither  on  a  visit,  and 
went.  He  found  himself  in  a  new  world.  Mr.  Gurney  had 
eleven  children,  all  of  them  at  this  time  at  home.  There  were 
three  elder  daughters,  John,  Buxton’s  friend,  then  a  group  of 
four  girls  about  Buxton’s  own  age,  and  lastly,  three  younger 
boys.  The  father  had  for  several  years  been  a  widower.  He 
was  by  profession  a  Friend,  but  not  very  strict.  His  worldly 
position  and  long  widowhood,  his  going  into  society,  and  his 
home  hospitalities,  his  connexion  with  the  literary  and  the 
fashionable,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  “  the  straitest  sect  of 
our  religion,”  on  the  other,  had,  altogether  a  striking  effect  on 
the  family  circle.  The  members  of  it  were  all  persons  of 
superior  minds,  esitccially  the  women.  One  of  the  elder 
daughters  was  already  under  the  influence  both  of  religion  and 
Quakerism  ;  the  others  were  somewhat  gay  in  their  habits  ;  all 
were  intellectual.  Music,  dancing,  and  drawing  were  among 
their  accompli.shments  ;  but  they  were  zealously  devoted  to 
the  higher  forms  of  self-culture,  and  were  strenuous  in 
their  endeavours  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen 
their  under.standing.s.  There  w'ould  be  signs,  I  .should  think,  in 
the  doings,  and  dress,  and  daily  life  of  this  extraordinary 
family,  indicative  of  the  two  si)here8  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed.  There  might  be  something  present,  or  absent,  here 
and  there,  about  their  apparel,  that  just  served  to  show  whence 
they  came,  and  to  give  increased  interest  to  what  they  were. 
There  might  1hi  little  things,  in  their  modes  of  ad(lre.ss  and 
manners  towards  each  other,  startlingly  beautiful  iis  “  not  of 
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the  world,”  v.liile  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  glow  and  sun¬ 
light  of  earth’s  gay  morning  that  is  of  the  world,  sat  on  their 
brow  and  was  bright  about  them.  Tliey  went  a  good  deal  into 
society,  and  their  power  to  interest  and  please  would  lose  no¬ 
thing,  I  am  persuaded,  by  the  slight  tinge  of  the  Quaker  ele¬ 
ment  that  they  might  carry  with  them.  At  home,  all  were 
zealously  occupied  in  self-education.  The  ytmnger  boys,  even, 
symi)athized  with  tlieir  sisters,  and  the  whole  circle  were  full 
of  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  conquest  of 
difficulties.  They  were  alike  hearty  in  their  play  and  work, 
their  amusements  and  their  studies  ;  in  the  exercise  of  the 
accomj)lishments  that  adorn  life,  as  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  culture  and  discipline  of  their  best  faculties. 
Sketching  and  reading  in  the  park,  under  the  shadow  of  its 
old  trees, — “  their  custom,  often,  in  an  afternoon  — their  ex¬ 
cursions  on  foot, — their  long  days  spent  in  the  woods  gather¬ 
ing  wild-flowers,  which,  though  in  sport  they  might  decorate 
the  bonnet,  were  intended  in  earnestness  to  instruct  in  Iwtany ; 
their  long,  da.shing  rides  on  horseback  ;  their  conversation  on 
an  evening  in  the  old  hall  ;  their  one  day  dining  out  with  a 
lord,  and  tlieir  receiving  on  another  the  visit  of  a  jirince  ;  their 
being  equally  at  home  with  an  artist  in  his  studio,  an  author 
with  his  book,  or  an  officer  at  a  ball ;  wby,  all  these  things  to 
our  raw,  rude  Devonshire  lad,  made  Earlham  Hall  a  scene  of 
enchantment.  Captivated  and  delighted,  however,  dazzled  and 
entranced  as  he  umiuestionably  was,  by  what  he  saw  in  his  fair 
associates,  the  great  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  their  mental 
exercises  and  intellectual  pursuits,  their  intelligence  and  taste, 
their  aspirations  and  aims  after  self-improvement,  were  the 
sources  of  the  influence  they  exerci.sed  over  him,  atid  of  the 
manly  character  of  the  sympathy  they  excited.  He  In'came  a 
new  man.  Intellectual  tastes  and  energies  were  awakened. 
Studious  habits  were  instantly  formed.  A  course  of  classical 
reading  commenced.  A  laudable  ambition  was  enkindled  and 
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sustained,  which  supei-sedcd  his  fondness  for  the  field  and  the 
gun.  It  was,  inteUectnaJIy,  “  a  renewing  of  tlie  ininil  “  a 
being  born  again  “  a  conversion,” — a  sudden  transition 
“  from  death  to  life  and  from  darkness  to  light “  old  things 
passed  away,  all  things  became  new.”  From  the  moment  that 
he  w’as  subjected  to  a  highly  gifted  intellectu.al  influence,  his 
whole  mental  being  underwent  a  change.  He  proceeded  to 
Eiirlham  a  great  idle  lad,  of  sporting  propensities  and  desultory 
habits  ;  he  left  it  in  purpose  and  pursuits  a  man.  He  lived 
longer  in  that  month  than  he  had  seemed  to  do  in  previous 
years,  or  than  he  could  ever  do  again  in  the  same  period,  e.x- 
cept,  indeed,  in  experiencing  another  and  a  higher  birth.  “  I 
know  no  blessing,”  he  says,  “  of  a  temporal  nature,  for  which 
I  ought  to  render  so  many  thanks,  a.s  ray  connexion  with  the 
Earlliam  family.  It  has  given  a  colour  to  my  life.  Its 
influence  was  most  positive  and  pregnant  with  goo<l,  at  that 
critical  jicriod  between  school  and  manhood.  Tliey  were  eager 
for  improvement  ;  /  camjht  the  infection.  I  was  resolved  to 
please  them,  and  in  the  college  at  Dublin,  at  a  distance  from 
all  my  friends,  and  all  control,  their  influence  kept  me  hard  at 
my  books,  and  sweetened  the  toil  they  gave.  The  distinctions 
I  gained  (little  valuable  as  distinctions,  but  valuable,  because 
habits  of  industry,  jcerseverance,  and  reflection  w’ere  nece.ssary 
to  obtain  them)  were  exclusively  the  result  of  the  animating 
jeassion  in  my  mind,  to  caiTy  Viack  to  them  the  prizes  which 
they  jirompted  and  enabled  me  to  win.” 

Now  you  must  observe  here,  that  if  the  boy  Buxton  had 
Iceen  naturally  of  a  gross,  ignoble  nature,  or  if  he  had  contracted 
low  tastes  and  vicious  habits,  and  had  really  been  at  home  in 
vulgar  society,  this  bursting  upon  him  of  the  refined  and  ele¬ 
gant,  the  lofty  and  the  beautiful,  would  have  ruined  him.  He 
would  have  been  out  of  his  element,  would  have  felt  every  ray 
of  intelligence  Jis  a  detection  or  a  reproach,  would  have  been 
mortified  and  abashed,  stung  and  exasperated,  or  just  stupidly 
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uneasy  until  he  could  have  stolen  away  from  the  companions 
whose  tastes  and  accomplislimcnts  reproved  him,  and  have  found 
more  appropriate  associates  in  the  stable  or  the  inn.  But  the 
new  influences  operated  otlierwise,  because  they  were  congenial 
with  what  lay  below  in  the  interior  regions  of  his  being,  and 
that  only  wanted  what  they  brought  to  be  developed  and  dis¬ 
played.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  lad’s  own  nature  that  it  was 
worthy  to  be  subjected  to  such  an  external  test,  and  that  it 
awoke  at  the  touch,  even  as  a  spirit  rises  at  the  call  of  God  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Earlham  circle,  that  they  guessed 
the  richness  of  the  rude  material  submitted  to  their  insi^ction, 
I»erceived  or  divined  its  inherent  qualities,  and  instead  of  treat¬ 
ing  it  with  neglect,  and  leaving  it  in  its  rudeness  as  something 
not  likely  to  repay  the  cost  of  working,  strove  to  refine  and 
shape  and  fashion  it,  with  a  faith  and  hope  which  their  instincts 
inspired,  their  reason  justified,  and  time  fulfilled.  Once  tho¬ 
roughly  under  the  influence  of  cultivated  and  lofty  souls, 
Buxton’s  better  nature  struggled  upwards,  and  he  became  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  born  for  higher  things,  and  might  be  some¬ 
thing  nobler  and  greater  than  he  had  yet  dreamed  of.  The 
spirit  testified  within  him,  “  You  also  might  do  that  ;  ‘  it  is 
high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  ;’  ”  and  the  manly  heart  pur¬ 
posed  and  replied,  “  I  might — and  I  will.  By  His  help, 
without  whom  I  have  always  been  taught  nothing  is  stable  and 
nothing  strong,  I  w'ill  jdan,  and  attempt,  and  persevere,  and 
achieve.  I  will  ‘  put  away  childish  things’  and  abandon  peril¬ 
ous  pleasures,  and  I  will  study,  and  struggle,  and  work,  and 
climb,  till  I  have  done  some  justice  to  the  nature  and  faculties 
given  me  by  God,  and  can  be  welcomed  as  an  ecpial  l)y  those 
whose  present  superiority  to  myself  awakens  at  once  my  regret 
and  my  ambition.”  It  was  thus  that  Buxton  approached  and 
passed  the  crisis  of  his  life.  The  account  is  pregnant  with  in¬ 
struction  to  young  men,  as  illustrative  of  those  .seeds  of  things 
that  may  possildy  lie  in  the  very  first  intimate  friendship  you 
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form,  in  the  character  of  your  acquaintance,  and  your  first  visit 
to  the  family  of  your  friend  ;  and,  if  it  should  be  supposed 
that  even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  new  mental  existence,  our 
hero’s  half-formed  thoughts  and  unintelligible  impulses  whis- 
jicred  to  him,  in  a  sort  of  inarticulate  language,  something 
about  becoming  worthy  of  eminent  worth,  why,  the  lessons  to 
be  learned,  of  caution  and  care  in  respect  to  those  intimacies 
w'hich  may  operate  so  mightily  for  good  or  evil,  are  only  the 
more  obvious  and  the  more  distinct. 

The  consecpience  of  this  infusion  of  a  new  and  higher  life 
into  Buxton’s  mind  was  that  he  soon  and  willingly  prepared  to 
go  to  college.  He  entered  Dublin  University.  When  he  first 
began  to  study  with  a  private  tutor,  preparatory  to  this,  he 
found  himself  behind  most  of  his  associates  ;  but  by  resolute 
application  and  determined  perseverance  he  soon  overcame  that 
disadvantage.  At  college  his  course  was  a  perpetual  triumph. 
He  triumphed  over  difliculties,  he  triumphed  over  others,  he 
triumphed  over  himself.  He  took  everything  every  year  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  take.  There  was  not  a  prize,  a  medal, 
a  certificate,  an  honour,  that  he  did  not  obtain.  It  was  the 
same  in  a  voluntary  institution  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
received,  as  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  an  award  of 
“  remarkable  thanks,”  which,  though  provided  for  by  law, 
there  had  never  been  an  opportunity  of  presenting  till  he  won 
and  had  them  !  During  the  years  that  he  was  thus  occupied, 
letters  were  forwarded  to  his  mother  in  Devonshire,  and  his 
friends  in  Norfolk,  announcing  his  success ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  in  whose  heart  there  would  be  most  gladness  :  in  hers, 
whose  maternal  care  had  fostered  his  young  strength  ;  or  in 
hers,  whose  mivgdc  influence  had  given  it  its  right  direction.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  invigorating  and  purifying  were 
his  Earlham  affections  :  how  playfully,  when  his  last  honour 
had  been  gained,  he  begins  his  letter  with  a  sort  of  mock  mourn¬ 
ing  over  his  defeat,  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  certificate  and 
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of  the  gold  medal,  and  then  adding,  “  What  is  worse  ;  to  know 
that  my  Earlham  visit,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  my  idleness,  was 
the  cause  of  my  disgrace.”  Then  bursting  out — “  Think  how 
happy  I  must  be  to  have  to  tell  you,  that  my  utmost  examina¬ 
tionary  hopes  are  realized  ;  that  I  have  the  certifi(!ate,  and  Vahle 
bene  in  omnibus ;  and,  what  is  better,  that  I  can  ascril)e  my 
success  to  nothing  hut  my  Earlham  visit  /”  It  was  thus  that 
his  friendship  with  a  youth  like  himself  led  to  such  happy 
results ;  introduced  him  to  influences  which  elevated  and  trans¬ 
formed  his  inner  self ;  awoke  his  slumbering  capacities ;  and 
presented  to  his  reason  and  his  heart  that  which,  all  through 
the  years  of  university  conflict,  he  felt  to  be  the  inspirer  of 
power  within,  a  star  above,  and  a  goal  liefore  him  ! 

At  the  termination  of  his  college  course.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
received  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  his  character  and 
ability,  by  being  solicited  to  stand  for  the  university,  with  the 
assurance  of  support,  and  the  certainty  of  being  returned  to 
represent  it  in  Parliament.  He  took  time  to  consider,  which 
surprised  some  ;  and,  after  considering,  declined,  which  sur 
prised  more.  He  never,  however,  regretted  his  determination  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  wise  and  right.  He 
had  lost  his  expected  Irish  estates,  and  his  mother,  by  some 
unsuccessful  8j)eculations,  had  materially  diminished  the  family 
property.  His  worldly  losses,  while  they  enhanced  the  value 
of  a  request  to  represent  the  university,  rendered  public  life 
less  attractive,  and  private  devotedness  to  a  profession  or  to 
business  more  necessary.  He  returned  to  England.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  hand  of  Hannah  Gurney,  and  looked  round  for  some¬ 
thing  to  which  to  put  forth  his  own,  that  he  might  labour  like 
a  man  for  himself  and  her.  You  have  already  seen  in  what 
manner  he  succeeded  in  this,  in  the  sketch  formerly  given  of 
his  visible,  outward  life.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  third 
thing,  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  he  eame  to  be  what  he 
was ;  furnished  and  fitted  to  do  what  he  did.  I  shall  conclude 
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this  part,  however,  of  my  address  with  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  to  one  of  his  sons,  referring  to  the  period 
of  his  life  just  reviewed.  It  is  very  appropriate  ;  most  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  and  contains  some  of  those  noble,  manly  utterances 
of  his  energetic  soul,  on  which  I  principally  rely  for  the  good 
you  are  to  get  out  of  this  lecture. 

“  You  are  now  at  that  period  of  life  in  which  you  must  make 
a  turn  to  the  right  or  tlie  left.  You  must  now  give  proofs  of 
principle,  determination,  and  strength  of  mind  ;  or  you  must 
sink  into  idleness,  and  acquire  the  habits  and  character  of  a 
desultory,  ineffective  young  man  ;  and  if  once  you  fall  to  that 
point,  you  will  find  it  no  ea.sy  matter  to  rise  again. 

“  I  am  sure  that  a  young  man  may  he  very  much  tvhat  he 
pleases.  In  my  own  case  it  was  so.  I  left  school,  where  I 
had  learned  little  or  nothing,  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  I 
spent  the  next  year  at  home,  learning  to  hunt  and  shoot.  Then 
it  wiis  that  the  prospect  of  going  to  college  ojjened  upon  me, 
and  such  thoughts  as  I  have  expressed  in  this  letter  occurred 
to  my  mind.  I  made  my  resolutions,  and  I  acted  up  to  them. 
I  gave  up  all  desultory  reading ;  I  never  looked  into  a  novel 
or  a  newspa|)er ;  I  gave  up  shooting.  During  the  five  years 
I  was  in  Ireland,  I  had  the  lilierty  of  going  when  I  pleased  to 
a  capital  shooting  place.  I  never  went  but  twice.  In  short, 
I  ctinsidered  every  hour  as  precious,  and  I  made  everything 
bend  to  my  determination  not  to  be  behind  any  of  my  com¬ 
panions,  and  then  I  speedily  passed  from  one  species  of  character 
to  another.  I  had  been  a  boy  fond  of  pleasure  and  idleness, 
reading  only  Iwoks  of  unprofitable  entertainment  ;  I  became 
spec<liiy  a  youth  of  steady  habits  of  ajiplication,  and  of  irresis¬ 
tible  resolution.  I  soon  gained  the  ground  I  had  lost,  and  I 
found  tho.se  things  which  were  difKcult,  and  almost  iiiqaissiblc 
to  my  idleness,  easy  enough  to  my  industry  ;  and  much  of  my 
happiness,  and  ALL  MY  pkosplritv  ix  life,  have  resulted  from 
the  chstnge  I  made  at  your  age.  If  you  seriously  resolve  to  be 
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energetic  and  industrious,  depend  upon  it  you  will  for  your 
whole  life  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  you  were  wise  enough  to 
form  and  to  act  upon  that  determination.” 

3.  In  what  has  been  submitted  to  you,  you  have  seen  two 
things.  You  have  seen  a  mass  of  strong  force,  that  might  have 
yielded  to  bad  influences  as  well  as  good,  yielding  itself  to  the 
good.  So  far,  however,  even  this  good,  as  to  ultimate  action, 
is  only  good  potentially.  Buxton  in  his  early  youth,  and 
Buxton  in  his  early  manhood,  alike  consist  of  general  energy  ; 
only  that,  in  the  latter  case,  his  intellectual  development  by 
university  discipline  has  vastly  increased  his  sum  of  power, — 
power,  remember,  which  may  yet  be  used,  so  far  as  it  is  mere 
power,  for  good  or  evil.  Trained  and  educated  ability  can  do 
far  more  than  that  which  is  equal  in  degree,  but  untaught ;  its 
increased  cai)acity,  however,  simply  as  such,  may  be  wrongly 
directed,  and  come  in  the  end  to  be  capacity  for  mischief. 
You  are  next  to  see,  then,  in  the  course  and  progress  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  how  his  general  power  was  not  only  subjected 
to  a  discipline  that  increased  it,  but  how  he  himself  voluntarily 
took  it,  ivhen  thus  increased,  and  sedulously  bent  it  to  a  specific 
preparation  for  a  specific  course,  and  that  course  lofty  and 
laudable. 

Though  he  once  had  thoughts  of  going  to  the  bar,  he  became, 
as  you  know,  a  man  of  business.  Having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
and  taken  his  course,  he  was  out  and  out,  fully  and  thoroughly, 
what  he  professed  to  be.  He  entered  with  all  his  characteristic 
energy  into  “  his  station  and  its  duties.”  Whatever  he  did,  he 
did  at  the  time  “  with  all  his  might.”  When  in  business, 
business,  very  properly,  was  in  him.  For  the  hour  or  the  day 
that  it  required  his  attention,  he  “  gave  hinusclf  wholly  to  it.” 
Every  bit  of  him,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot — brain  and  hands — skill  and  strength, — when  he  had  to 
work,  did  work  :  and  sometimes  he  was  at  it  from  early 
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morning  till  late  at  night.  But  this  was  not  frequent,  or  the 
necessity  for  it  became  less  and  less.  At  the  same  time,  then, 
that  he  was  thus  often  occupied  during  the  day,  he  was  finding 
opportunity,  morning  or  evening,  for  devotion  to  books.  It 
was  not  possible  that  one  who  had  actually  been  asked  to  re¬ 
present  a  learned  university  in  Parliament — asked,  as  no  empty 
compliment,  but  in  serious  earnestness — by  men,  as  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  himself,  “  of  thought  and  education,  honour  and 
principle,  his  companions  and  competitors,  who  had  known  him 
and  observ’ed  him  for  years,”  it  was  not  possible  but  that  he 
should  be  alive  to  the  thought  of  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  his  destination.  He  was  willing, 
therefore,  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed,  and  to  put  himself  through  a  designed  and 
elalx)rate  prei)aration  for  public  life.  Without  neglecting  any 
duties  at  Spitalfields,  he  studied  hard  to  fit  himself  for  St. 
Stephen’s.  He  read  extensively  in  English  literature ;  he 
digested  Blackstone,  and  got  some  considerable  inkling  of  law ; 
he  went  through  Montesquieu,  and  meditated  on  its  general 
principles  as  a  science  ;  he  studied  jjolitical  economy  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  ;  and  thus  by  the  diligent  improvement  of  “  the 
intervals  of  business,”  he  laboured  to  acquire  so  much,  and  such 
varied,  though  related,  knowledge,  that  if  ever  called  to  go  into 
Parliament,  he  might  not  have  to  refuse  from  conscious  unfit¬ 
ness — have  his  qualifications  to  seek  at  the  moment — or  all  his 
life  have  to  cram  and  read  for  subjects  as  they  rose. 

His  maxims  of  study  were  like  himself.  The  principle  that 
pervades  them  may  be  applied  by  you,  not  only  to  studies  of 
a  literary  sort,  but  to  anything  in  business  that  demands  force 
and  fixedness  of  attention.  They  were  these  :  “  Never  to 
begin  a  book  without  finishing  it ;  ”  “  never  to  consider  a  book 
finished  till  it  is  mastered  and  “to  study  everything  jviih  a 
whole  mind."  Now  I  want  you  to  remember  that  this  “  whole¬ 
mindedness”  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Sir 
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Fowell  Buxton,  and  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  success  in 
life.  Whatever  he  thought  worth  doing  at  all,  he  thought 
worth  doing  well.  He  was  hearty,  earnest,  fixed,  united  ;  his 
whole  soul,  as  it  were,  was  knit  and  compressed  together,  and 
bent  and  concentrated  on  the  point  before  him.  He  could  be 
attracted  for  the  time  by  nothing  else.  He  was  equally  thus 
in  his  business  and  at  his  books.  “  I  could  brew,”  he  says, 
“  one  hour,  do  mathematics  the  next,  and  shoot  the  next,  and 
each  with  my  whole  soul.”  The  reading  of  such  a  man  was 
not  something  between  waking  and  sleeping,  or  thinking  and 
dreaming  ;  the  reception  of  impressions  made  one  moment,  to 
be  obliterated  the  next ;  but  a  great  and  resolute  work — a 
battle  and  a  victory.  The  subject  studied  by  the  whole  mind 
was  taken  up  by  the  whole  mind.  All  the  faculties  apprehended 
and  had  it ;  it  was  their  common  property,  and  was  passed 
with  facility  from  one  to  another  as  a  familiar  thing — the 
memory  suggesting  it  to  the  reason — the  reason  handing  it  to 
the  fancy — the  fancy  throwing  it  to  the  passions, — till  it  came 
out  in  language  from  the  lips,  plain  or  polished,  cut  by  logic 
or  coloured  by  imagery,  as  might  best  serve  the  purpose  of 
its  possessor.  By  this  mental  entireness, — this  throwing  of 
liimself  in  all  the  strength  and  bulk  of  his  whole  being  right 
down  upon  his  subject, — he  thoroughly  mastered  it.  It  was 
henceforth  his.  It  was  hard  work,  however,  remember.  He 
owed  nothing  to  “genius”  in  anything  he  did,  and  nothing  to 
“inspiration”  in  anything  he  uttered.  He  had  no  faith  in 
either  for  public  men  ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had  neither  to 
trust  to,  himself.  He  never  trusted  to  them  ;  or  if  ever  he 
did,  he  was  ashamed  of  the  presumption.  He  early  obtained 
and  encouraged  the  belief,  that  he  could  do  as  tcell  as  others, 
if  he  gave  double  the  time  and  labour  to  the  attempt !  A  very 
modest,  but  a  very  safe  and  salutary  jxirsuasion  !  It  was  thus 
he  worked  and  laboured  in  London,  when  first  settled  in  busi¬ 
ness  there,  that  his  natural  energy,  increased  in  force  and  in 
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capacity  for  action  by  his  college  studies,  might  become  charged, 
so  to  speak,  Tvith  all  those  elements  that  would  make  it  a 
genial  and  beneficial  power.  Whether  he  really  knew  it  or  not, 
there  was  that  in  him  which  might  affect  many,  and  he  was 
taking  sedulously  such  a  course,  that  out  of  him  might  come, 
at  a  future  day,  light  to  illumine,  instead  of  lightning  to 
destroy. 

Whatever  you  may  think,  there  is  much  in  all  this  to  suggest 
what  is  useful  and  practical  to  you.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  college  to  have  within  you  disciplined  and  pliable  force.  It 
is  true  that  a  thorough  university  education  gives  a  man  an 
inestimable  advantage  ;  still,  many  of  you  have  had  advantages 
at  school  fully  sufiicient  to  fit  you  for  life,  and  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  power  of  vigorous  self-culture.  It  is  this, 
after  all,  that  in  the  long-run  makes  the  greatest  differences 
between  man  and  man.  Neither  school  nor  college  is  intended 
or  fitted  to  finish  the  education.  The  discipline  of  both  is  not 
so  much  designed  to  give  to  any  one  actual  knowledge,  to  set 
him  up  on  a  stock  of  ideas,  as  to  impart  power ;  to  draw  out 
and  exercise  the  faculties,  to  sharpen  and  brace  them, — to  make 
them  at  once  firm  and  nimble,  vigorous  and  elastic  ;  and  thus  to 
prepare  him  for  future  acquisitions.  Your  cla.s8ics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  your  arithmetic  and  grammar,  are  not  so  much  intended 
to  give  you  a  fulness  or  variety  of  knowledge,  as  to  give  you 
the  capacity  to  get  it  for  yourselves  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  discipline  through  which  an  indivi¬ 
dual  has  [)assed,  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  be  able  to  select  it 
wisely,  to  acquire  it  quickly,  to  retain  it  firmly,  to  use  it  rightly 
— and  to  do  all  this  ;  and  to  do  it  in  relation  to  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness — to  buying  and  selling,  as  well  as  other  things, — better 
than  those  who  have  not  had  educational  advantages,  or  who 
left  study  when  they  were  at  school.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  stuck 
to  business,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  cultivated  force  of 
a  thoroughly  developed  and  disciplined  understanding  ;  but  he 
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found  time  also  to  presence  and  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with 
hooks  :  and  neither  interfered  with  or  injured  the  other.  He 
was  thus  fitting  himself  for  a  possible  position  in  which  he  might 
l)e  placed  ;  hut  had  he  never  attained  that,  he  was  adding  to 
his  resources  of  self-enjoyment,  and  increasing  his  ability  to 
serve  and  please.  Tliere  are  many  of  you,  who,  as  far  as  the 
principle  goes,  may  do  likewise.  You  have  had  care  and  cul¬ 
ture  bestowed  ui)on  you,  that  would  enable  yt)U,  in  your  place, 
to  follow  the  examj)le.  Let  the  idle  and  the  frivolous  frequent 
tlieatres'  and  be  found  in  casinos  ; — do  yon  study  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  business  in  the  hours  of  labour, — those  that  are  your 
own,  devote  manfully  to  self  culture — to  all  that  will  give  re- 
si)ectability  to  chanicter,  capacitate  for  future  social  usefulness, 
or  enlarge  your  power  in  those  particular  branches  of  business, 
and  those  immediate  forms  of  duty,  which  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  has  made  yours.  Think  of  Buxton,  brewing  away  there, 
like  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  his  family  to  keep,  and  yet  read¬ 
ing  and  thinking  like  one  who  would  “  intermeddle  with  all 
knowledge.”  There  he  is  doing  this  your  age.  Two-and- 
twenty,  three-and-twenty,  four-and-twenty,  and  so  on  up  to 
thirty  and  two-and-thirty,  when  he  entered  Parliament.  Energy 
and  education — two  things  in  him  meeting  together  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  third — voluntary  and  devoted  self- equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
spective  duties  of  a  possible  responsibility.  Why,  there  are 
many  of  you  that  may  look  forward,  and  that  are  looking  for¬ 
ward,  to  as  great  a  rise,  in  your  circumstances,  as  going  into 
Parliament  was  in  his  ; — you  should  never  forget  that  it  not 
only  becomes  you  to  prepare  and  fit  yourselves  for  all  that  may 
be  included  in  that  advancement,  but  that  to  be  prepared  for  it, 
will  Ik;  just  the  thing  that  will  make  it  yours.  In  matters  of 
trade  ;  in  the  rise  of  a  man  from  the  door  to  the  desk,  from 

*  The  aiitlior  has  particular  reasons  for  saying  that  the  view  lie  takes  of 
the  great  objection  to  tlie  the.atre  may  be  seen  in  a  lecture  by  him  on  the 
subject,  delivered  many  years  ago,  but  still  to  be  liad,  he  believes,  at 
either  The  Pidpil  or  I'cnnp  Pulpit  Office. 
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the  counter  as  a  servant  to  the  counting-house  as  a  partner  ;  it 
is  just  the  same  as  in  war  or  politics,  gaining  a  command  or 
governing  the  House — the  tools  will  come  to  the  hand  tJuit  can 
handle  them. 

4.  As  in  the  youth  Buxton,  rude  force  was  transformed  and 
elevated  into  disciplined  capacity  ;  so  in  tlie  man,  as  we  have 
now  seen,  that  capacity  was  further  fitted  for  ultimate  action, 
by  being  furnished  with  the  materials  of  a  useful  and  patriotic 
public  career.  That  career,  however,  might  have  shaped  itself 
in  many  ways  ;  his  general  preparation  for  it  might  have  been 
available,  whatever  the  objects  to  which  he  became  devoted. 
But  he  became  devoted  to  a  particular  class  of  things  ;  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  was  emphatically  his ;  and  the  next  point,  there¬ 
fore,  with  us,  comes  to  be  :  How  was  it  that  his  general  energy, 
capacity,  and  preparation  for  Parliamentary  life,  all  happened, 
to  take  that  course  t — How  far  was  he  independently  promi)ted 
from  within,  by  original  and  spontaneous  impulses  ;  how  far 
affected  and  influenced  from  without,  by  eveuts  or  agents  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  mapped  for  him  his  mission  and 
shajjed  his  patli  ?  Something  of  each  of  these  things,  more  or 
less,  determines  the  doings  and  the  destiny  of  us  all. 

We  have  heard,  you  know,  a  great  deal  for  some  years  past 
about  “heroes”  and  “hero-worship.”  The  term  “hero”  has 
become  a  sort  of  stereotyped  jjlirase  for  any  distinguished  or 
noticeable  person  ;  one,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  either  such  a 
“  doer  ’’  as  to  draw  attention  by  his  acts,  or  such  a  “  thinker  ” 
as  to  be  the  cause  of  thinkings  and  doings  in  others.  Now, 
there  are  two  theories  about  the  birth  and  parentjvge  of  the 
“  great  man,” — how  your  “  hero  ”  comes  to  be  produced,  the 
things  that  determine  his  advent,  and  that  make  him  what  he 
is.  A  glance  at  this  matter  will  by  no  means  be  out  of  place 
here.  One  writer,  then,  says  that  “  the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  history  of  its  great  men  another,  that  “great  men  are 
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the  representatives  of  their  age.”  The  difference  between  the 
statements  comes  to  this  :  that  in  tlie  one  case  tlie  great  man 
makes  the  age,  and  in  the  other  the  age  makes  the  great  man. 
In  one  ca.se  an  individual  mind  impresses  itself  on  its  genera¬ 
tion,  moulds  it,  makes  it  what  it  is,  or  is  in  itself  what  future 
generations  will  come  to  be  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  character¬ 
istic  spirit  of  a  period,  the  predominating  general  mind  per¬ 
vading  society  at  a  particular  crisis,  is  concentrated  and  rendered 
visible  in  an  individual,  finds  thus  embodiment  and  utterance, 
and  in  him,  as  an  image  of  itself,  holds  up  and  shows  itself  to 
all  coming  time.  I  really  think  there  is  some  truth  in  both 
tliese  representations.  Some  men  have  more  of  the  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  them,  some  of  the  other ;  no  one  can  be  made  exclu¬ 
sively  of  either.  He  who  is  most  strongly  “  a  thing  apart,”  a 
man  a-head  of  his  age  by  his  inward  aspirations,  or  above  it  by 
his  iwwer  and  his  achievements,  must  have  derived  something 
from  it  and  i»ossess  something  in  common  with  it,  to  be  able 
to  impress  or  influence  it  all ;  and  he  who  does  anything  worthy 
of  remembrance,  and  is  held  as  a  hero  by  his  generation  and  his 
class  (at  least  if  he  is  so  held  by  other  classes  and  otlier  times), 
will  always  be  found  to  have  something  about  him  in  which  he 
is  supi'rior  to  tliose  very  people,  his  sympathy  with  whom  and 
his  representation  of  whose  form  and  image  as  in  a  mirror,  con¬ 
stitute  his  sj)ecitic  claim  to  distinction.  The  first-class  hero, — 
he  whom  you  would  designate  in  the  city  “A  1,” — is  of 
course  the  man  who  solitarily  originates  some  great  idea,  wlio 
enunciates  it,  perhaps  to  a  listless  or  jeering  generation,  but 
who  goes  on  working  away  at  his  testimony  or  purpose  till  tlie 
leaven  spreads  and  the  mass  is  leavened.  He,  however,  may 
die  long  before  this  result  has  come  to  pass  ;  but  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  the  progress  towards  it  many  are  the  opportunities 
for  the  appearance  of  heroes  of  the  second  and  third  degrees, 
that  is,  of  those  who  are  born  to  an  inheritance  of  thought  and 
feeling  already  existing  and  in  the  course  of  progress,  but  wlio. 
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while  thus  irulebted  to  others  for  an  idea  or  an  aim,  receive  it 
with  deeper  sympathy  and  pursue  it  with  intenser  earnestness 
than  the  mass  of  their  contemporaries,  enlist  in  consequence 
more  in  the  pursuit,  revive  believers  or  make  converts,  and  so 
carry  forward  the  cause  and  the  community  that  the  truth  is 
at  last  universidly  admitted,  or  the  thing  ])roposed  is  consented 
to  and  done.  When  this  result  is  fully  arrived  at,  the  heroic 
element  in  re.spect  to  that  thing  has  cciised.  It  has  become 
the  common  property  of  the  race,  a  familiar  and  ordinary 
matter  ;  and  to  think  this,  to  approve  that,  or  to  know  the 
other — to  think,  to  approve,  or  to  know  which  might,  at  one 
time,  have  been  to  endanger  life,  to  forfeit  or  to  found  a  repu¬ 
tation — may  be  no  more  accounted  of  than  those  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  are  common  now  but  which  once  were  frequently 
wanting  both  in  lord  barons  and  lord  bishops. 

Now,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Sir  Fowell  Duxton  to  say, 
that  so  far  as  we  elaim  for  him  a  degree  of  greatness,  or  the 
epithet  “  great,”  we  are  quite  content  that,  though  uinpiestion- 
ably  in  his  sphere  a  leader,  he  shall  yet  be  regardetl  as  one  of 
the  following,  rather  than  of  the  originating  clans  of  heroic 
men.  He  was  not  the  father  or  founder  of  the  cause  he 
served  ;  but  he  served  it  as  few  others  comparatively  did,  and 
had  much  to  do  in  giving  it  depth,  diffusion,  popularity,  suc¬ 
cess.  I  know  not,  indeed,  that  he  would  have  l)een  its 
jiarent  had  it  not  been  l>orn  into  the  world  before  him,  nor 
how  far  his  unaided  meditations  or  spontaneous  impulses 
would  have  created  for  themselves  original  forms  of  utterance 
or  action  ;  it  is  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  man  of 
his  day,  his  cliv-ss,  and  his  connexions.  He  imbibed  a  spirit, 
and  sympathized  in  an  enterprise  which  was  produced  and  pro¬ 
jected  by  other  minds.  He  was  surrounded  by  fountains  of 
feeling  and  thought  in  his  providential  position,  which  were  all 
adapted  to  awaken  and  sustain  those  iwrticular  purposes  which 
he  fonned  and  executed  as  a  public  man.  But  his  inherent 
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sympathies  with  suffering  were  strong  ;  liis  instinctive  hostility 
to  fraud  and  injustice  liad  the  firmness  of  a  principle  and  the 
force  of  a  passion.  His  resolution  and  magnanimity  ;  his  very 
real,  though  unimpetuous,  enthusiasm  ;  his  resolute  will  ;  his 
deep  feeling,  intense,  calm,  unruffled,  not  expended  like  that  of 
some  in  hysteric  agitations,  or  evaporated  in  eloquent  speech, 
but  flowing  on,  full,  silent,  strong  in  its  quietness,  like  the  dew 
that  falls  on  the  fields,  or  the  sap  that  rises  in  the  trees ; 
these  things  all  made  him  capable  of  serving  on//  cause  which 
he  might  take  up,  and  predisposed  him  to  select  those  that  he 
adopted.  Still,  it  was  as  the  adopter  and  the  carrier-out  of 
things  rather  tlian  as  their  originator,  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
is  to  be  described.  He  imbibed  and  represented  the  spirit  of 
the  class  to  u  hich  he  belonged,  which  came,  indeed,  and  very 
niati'rially  through  him,  to  be  tlie  spirit  of  the  age ;  he  took 
up  and  interpreted  the  mind  of  the  times  ;  that  which  at  first 
existed  in  a  minority  he  and  his  associates  made  general ;  he  be¬ 
gan  with  others,  but  he  got  sometimes  first  ;  he  advanced  uj)on 
them  ;  he  advanced  upon  himself ;  he  was  looked  to  as  a  leader 
as  well  as  a  colleague,  and  had  to  strive  occasionally  to  draw 
others  along,  or  to  stand  still  till  they  overtook  him.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  ease  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  before  them 
as  to  distance  his  compeers.  He  was  sometimes,  indeed, 
quickened  and  stimulated  by  voices  at  his  side,  and  had  to 
spring  up  and  stretch  onward,  taking  advantage  of  their  zeal 
and  forwardness.  Once  or  twice  he  was  even  regarded  as 
behind  his  age. 

One  truth  is  then,  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  threw  his  force 
into  channels  already  opiuied  by  his  times  ;  and  another  truth 
is,  that  his  doing  that  was  the  result  of  influences  which  had 
their  source  in  his  natural  and  acquired  connexions,  in  his  re¬ 
ligious  and  sectarian  associations,  but  most  of  all,  which  sprang 
up  pure,  benign,  omnipotent,  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  his 
domestic  life.  I  am  obliged  to  turn  again  to  the  grand  lesson 
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which  the  book  before  us  holds  up  to  every  young  man,  the 
mighty  and  moulding  injluence  which  those  intimacies  which 
he  foms  with  others  may  exert  over  him.  They  not  only 
affected  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  personal  hajjpiness,  character,  and 
habits,  but  they  determined  his  whole  course,  coloured  his  en¬ 
tire  being,  made  him  what  he  was  as  a  public  man,  sustained 
and  strengthened  his  zeal  and  philanthropy,  and  presented  to 
his  mind  tho.se  who,  next  to  God,  at  once  inspired  his  efforts 
and  rewarded  them. 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  the  son  of  a  Quakeress,  who  early 
instilled  into  his  mind  hostility  to  the  slave-trade,  and  pity  for 
the  slave.  The  Gurney  family  were,  by  descent,  “  Friends,” 
though  at  the  time  of  Sir  Fowell's  introduction  to  them  they 
mixed  pretty  freely  with  the  world.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
from  their  parentage  and  education,  their  intercourse  witli 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  essential  con¬ 
geniality  between  the  minds  and  impulses  of  intelligent  and 
anient  young  women  and  the  humane  and  benevolent  spirit  of 
Quakeri.sm,  it  could  not  but  have  hapixjned  that  the  inmates  of 
Earlham  Hall  must  have  had  amongst  them  forms  of  opinion, 
sympathies  and  aspirations,  that  would  be  to  Buxton’s  soul  as 
water  to  the  seed  sown  by  his  mother.  Though  Buxton,  by 
his  father’s  side,  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  Dublin  letters  that  his  Quaker  connexions  had 
already  obtained  such  i)()wer  over  him  as  to  infuse  doubts  into 
his  mind  about  the  pn)priety  of  bearing  arms  and  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  taking  an  oath.  Before  he  settled  in  London  his  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  had  acquired  great  strength,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
derived  nourishment  alike  from  the  Friends’  Meeting  and  the 
Established  Church  ;  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  led  into 
intercourse  with  good  men  of  different  denominations,  and 
received  some  characteristic  impulse  from  all.  Evangelical 
Churchism  interested  him  in  missions  and  in  Bible  societies, 
and  fell  in  with  the  primary  teaching  of  his  jjarent  ;  while,  as 
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half  a  Quaker  by  birth,  and  a  little  more  by  breeding,  and  still 
more  by  friendship  and  marriage,  he  was  brought  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  William  Allen,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  schools  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  was  exposed 
to  all  that  would  foster  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity, 
with  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  slave.  His 
father,  indeed,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  had,  when  sheriff  of 
the  county,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
jails,  a  circumstance  which  I  supposed  would  not  lie  forgotten 
in  the  maternal  attempts  to  breathe  a  benevolent  soul  into  the 
son  ;  but  Mrs.  Fry,  that  son’s  sister-in-law,  became  conspicuous 
for  her  philanthropy  in  that  direction  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  example  had  its  effect  in  strengthening  and  quick¬ 
ening  his  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  impelling  his  mind  towards 
prison  discipline  and  the  criminal  law.  Tlien  there  was  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  one  of  the  Earlham  boys,  who  grew  up  into  a 
devout  and  distinguished  man,  a  person  of  excellent  parts  and 
finished  education,  an  eminent  Christian  and  philanthropist,  a 
minister  among  the  Friends,  and  himself  the  friend  of  every 
])ious  and  good  work.  From  the  siHJcimens  of  his  letters  given 
in  the  L(/e,  it  is  very  evident  that  Buxton  hail  in  him  a  guide, 
a  counsellor,  a  colleague,  and  a  judge  ;  one  who  stood  by  ready 
to  aid  by  purse  or  pen,  looking  on,  watching  the  combat,  sym- 
jiathizing  with  his  relative  in  his  discouragements  and  his  suc¬ 
cess,  wafting  to  him  words  of  admonition  or  praise,  and  thus 
exerting  an  influence  of  which  it  was  as  honourable  to  be  the 
subject  as  the  source.  The  known  tendencies  of  Sir  f'owell 
Buxton  induced  Mr.  Wilberforce,  when  he  invited  him  into 
Parliament,  to  anticipate  from  him  ai)proj)riate  aid  ;  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  such  a  man  would  give  jwwer  and  fixedness  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  purposes  ;  while  these  again,  associated  with  his  proved 
ability  for  Parliamentary  business,  determined  the  choice  of  the 
retiring  veteran,  and  led  him  to  devolve  on  the  rising  advocate 
the  management  and  leadership  of  the  great  cause.  Lushing- 
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ton,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  and  other  names  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  might  be  mentioned  as  those  of  public 
individuals  who,  with  Buxton,  mutually  acted  on  and  influenced 
each  other.  But  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constraining, 
the  holiest  and  be.st  of  the  external  impulses  that  touched  and 
moved  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  that  to  which  he  yielded  with  con¬ 
stant  delight,  and  the  source  of  whose  potency  lay  in  its  pure 
and  heavenly  gentleness  in  conjunction  with  the  stirrings  of  his 
human  love,  was  what  came  upon  him  in  his  own  domestic  circle, 
and  from  the  more  gifted  of  his  family  connexions.  Of  several 
of  his  “sweet  sisters”  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  respect  ;  but 
for  Priscilla  Gurney,  one  of  the  gay  Etvrlham  group,  who,  like 
Mrs.  Fry,  gave  up  the  world,  devoted  herself  to  God,  and 
became  a  female  minister  among  the  Friends,  his  love  and 
admiration  are  almost  boundless.  He  speaks  of  her  intellect 
SIS  of  the  first  order  ;  of  her  ehxiuence  as  uncommon,  almost 
unparalleled  ;  of  her  character  sis  the  combination  of  illustrious 
virtues.  She  died  in  1821.  During  her  illness  she  repeatedly 
sent  for  Buxton,  “  urging  him  to  make  the  cause  aud  condition 
of  the  slaves  tlte  first  <ibject  of  Ids  life."  Her  last  act,  or  nearly 
her  Isnst,  was  an  attempt  to  reiterate  the  solemn  charge  ;  she 
idmost  expired  in  the  ineffectual  effort  ;  she  could  only  indi- 
(•ate,  in  two  or  three  feeble,  broken  words,  what  became  the 
most  sacred  memory  of  the  dead,  and  was  cherished  as  her 
parting  legacy  by  the  living.  It  is  distinctly  stated,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  things  to  which  he  often  referred,  as  jireparing 
his  mind  for  accepting  the  advocacy  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
He  never,  I  believe,  lost  the  impression,  nor  failed  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  and  sustained  by  it.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  grown  lukewarm  or  careless  in  the  work  which  he  had 
doubtless  promised  her  to  pursue,  the  sjiirit  of  the  departed 
Priscilla  Gurney  would  have  seemed  to  confront  him,  to  re- 
jirove  and  stimulate  his  flagging  zeal. 

Other  and  dearer  individuals  might  be  mentioned,  as  agents 
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in  those  animating  home-influences  to  which,  in  the  present 
case,  the  world  has  come  to  be  so  deeply  indebted,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  the  distinct  notice  we  are  taking  of  it,  from  its 
suppo.sed  rareness  in  the  domestic  exjierience  of  great  men. 
Men  of  what  is  denominated  genius,  are  represented  as  gener¬ 
ally  unhappy  at  home.  It  has  been  somewhere  said,  that  not 
a  philosopher  in  fifty,  not  a  single  poet  in  a  hundred,  ever 
marries  like  a  man  of  sense.  Nature,  in  themselves,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  against  them  ;  and  in  others  often  what  is — not 
nature.  Fortunately  for  Buxton,  he  was  neither  of  the  first 
two  things  just  mentioned  (or  not  in  any  transcendent  degree), 
and  he  was  the  third.  Altogether,  he  was  eminently  favoured 
in  his  fortunes.  He  had  much  in  his  own  personal  circum¬ 
stances,  in  his  parentage  and  education,  in  his  thriving  business, 
his  advancement  in  the  world,  in  his  successful  and  honoured 
public  career,  to  satisfy  tlie  ordinary  longings  of  humanity  in 
relation  to  “  the  life  that  now  is  but  still  more  was  he  happy 
and  blessed  in  that  one  element,  which  outweighs  and  surpasses 
every  other,  and  without  which,  to  men  like  him,  all  the  rest 
are  as  mere  chaff  •,  he  had  entire,  perfect  complacency,  an 
exultant  and  manly  pride,  in  her  who  was  to  be  ever  and  un¬ 
alterably  with  him.  Solaced  by  this,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
buoyancy  to  which  nothing  was  a  burden.  The  living  presence, 
and  tlie  direct  power  to  stimulate  and  repay,  of  all  that  was  as 
much  the  object  of  respect  and  confidence  as  affection,  -  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided  his  exertions  by  intelligence,-  sanctified 
them  by  devotion, — and  shared  and  rewarded  them  by  intel¬ 
lectual  particij)ation  and  sympathetic  praise.  It  is  true,  he  lived 
and  worked  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  “  under  his  great  Task¬ 
master’s  eye.”  By  the  thought  of  Ilis  “weighing”  and  “jion- 
dering”  his  steps,  was  he  primarily  moved,  and  by  the  solace 
of  his  Spirit  tranquillized  and  upheld.  Fearing  God,  he  feared 
nothing  else  ;  realizing  his  judgment,  he  was  raised  siqKirior  to 
human  opinion  ;  and  to  be  “  approved  of  Him,”  he  wtis  faith- 
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fill  to  the  great  public  trust  which  the  Supreme  Disposer  had 
made  his.  Still,  in  considering,  as  at  present,  the  immediate 
external  and  secondary  influences  which  made  or  sustained  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  it  is  but  just  to  the  nature  that  God  has  given 
us, — to  the  benignant  forces  of  our  common  humanity,  to  testify 
to  the  power  of  intelligent  connexions  in  moulding  for  the  world 
its  great  men.  To  Buxton,  his  family  circle  was  the  world, 
so  far  as  judge  or  audience  w'as  concerned.  In  their  sight  he 
acted  ;  to  them  he  spoke  ;  their  sympathy  was  enough,  their 
suffrages  sufficient.  With  them,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
right  on  his  side,  he  could  fac«  anything  ;  sustain  attacks,  bear 
abuse,  lose  popularity,  offend  friends.  Had  they  forsaken  him, 
he  wonld  have  suspected  himself ;  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  him,  in  such  circumstances,  really  to  believe  that  he 
could  he  right.  His  soul  was  a  reflection  of  the  light  and  hues 
of  the  heaven  that  was  over  him ;  and  he  lived  under  it  so 
joyously,  and  looked  up  to  it  so  often  ;  and  thought  within 
himself  that  no  spot  on  earth  was  canopied  like  that  on  which 
his  hearth  stood,  and  that  no  eye  could  rest  anywhere  on  what 
surpassed  the  scene  which  surrounded  him,  and  which  sparkled 
and  shone  with  the  looks  and  smiles  of  a  circle  radiant  with 
intelligence  and  goodness  !  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  that  the  Gurney  family  “  coloured  his  life  or 
that  his  private  affections  so  assisted  to  make  him  and  keep 
him  what  he  was.  It  is  a  fine  thing — a  beautiful  and  holy 
sight  in  this  sad,  dislocated  world — that  of  a  great-souled, 
heroic  man,  in  a  severe  public  conflict,  refreshed  and  helped  by 
the  descent  upon  him  of  the  soft  but  invigorating  dew  of  the 
domestic  charities. 

5.  The  tenor  of  these  remarks  naturally  leads  us  to  the  last 
thing  to  be  noticed  about  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  so  far  as  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  visible  manifestations,  of  his  character  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  spoken  generally  of  its  force,  and  we  have 
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shown  you  how  that  force  was  moulded  and  fashioned  into  a 
great,  useful,  working  power.  After  wliat  has  just  been  said, 
you  will  be  prepared  for  our  next  statement — namely,  That 
tliere  was  in  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  a  remarkable  combination  of 
strength  and  tenderness  ;  of  the  massive  and  the  beautiful.  I 
can  do  nothing,  I  find,  but  merely  hint  at  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  this,  referring  you  to  the  volume  for  the  fuller 
statement. 

As  to  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  firmness  of  purpose  and  force  of 
character,  we  have  already  frequently  referred  to  them  as  facts  : 
proofs  of  that  inherent  power  they  indicate,  you  will  find  plen¬ 
tifully  scattered  through  the  book.  Why,  just  look  at  the 
title-page ;  you  see  the  man  in  the  motto  that  stands  there, 
and  the  impression,  too,  of  his  family  respecting  him.  “  TJie 
lomfer  I  live,  live  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  difference 
between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and 
the  insignificant,  is  eneroy — invincible  determination  ;  a 
pur/wse  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  Tlutt  gualitg 
will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  world;  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make 
A  TWO-LEGGED  CREATURE  A  MAN  WITHOUT  IT.”  Tliere  ;  Write 
that  upon  your  souls,  young  men.  Let  it  be  a  text  on  which 
you  may  preach  to  yourselves ;  and  take  care  to  pay  the 
preacher  the  best  compliment  that  preachers  can  receive  ;  let 
your  conduct,  by  embodying  the  text,  do  credit  to  the  sermon. 
In  going  through  the  “  Life”  of  Sir  Fow'ell  Buxton,  you  will 
see  how  strongly  this  energy  was  possessed  by  him,  and  what 
he  did  by  it.  Take  a  few  examples  : — When  he  was  a  mere 
boy  it  began  to  ajipear.  Told  to  deliver  a  message  to  a  pig- 
driver,  away  he  went,  by  field  or  road,  through  mud  and  mire, 
guessing  his  way,  as  best  he  could,  by  the  footmarks  of  the 
herd,  till  he  overtook  the  man  and  fulfilled  his  mission.  Look 
how  resolutely  he  gave  up  every  idle  and  desultory  habit,  when 
he  aw'oke  to  duty  and  determined  to  be  a  scholar.  Urged  to 
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play  at  billiards  for  a  little  recreation  by  his  college  companions, 
he  would  not  touch  cue  or  ball,  however  persuaded,  because  he 
had  jmrjwsed  with  himself  that  he  would  not.  When  he  be¬ 
came  a  partTier  in  Hanhury’s  concern,  he  saw  that  everything 
wanted  reformation,  and  he  resolved  upon  reform.  One  old 
stager  was  rather  refractory  ;  he  eould  not  fall  in  with  new 
notions  and  revolutionary  disturbance.  “  Meet  me,”  said 
Buxton,  in  the  office  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o’clock.”  When 
they  met,  he  simply  said,  “  Be  so  good  as  hand  me  your  set 
of  books  ;  I  intend  in  future  to  take  charge  of  them  myself.” 
Opposition  was  at  an  end.  The  seat  of  power  and  the  force  of 
ruling  will  were  recognised  and  acknowledged,  and  order  and 
ol)edience  became  matters  of  course.  Only  once,  some  long 
time  afterwards,  did  the  same  individual  betray  a  little  of  his 
original  restiveness  ;  but  it  was  quelled  in  a  moment  by  Bux¬ 
ton’s  very  quietly  saying,  “  I  think  you  had  better  meet  me 
to-morrow  morning  at  six  o’clock  !” 

The  whole  course  of  his  preparation  for  Parliamentary  life 
illustrated  his  vigour  and  perseverance.  In  the  progress  of  his 
public  measures  he  was  sometimes  put  to  severe  trials,  in  having 
to  follow  his  personal  judgment,  and  to  adhere  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  or,  what  was  far  worse,  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  his  colleagues  and  friends.  One  of  the 
finest  moral  pictures — the  resistance  of  the  individual  against 
united  numbers — the  victory  of  personal  conviction,  self-trust, 
adherence  to  tlie  sense  of  obligation  and  right,  over  every  sort 
of  influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  inferior  affections, 
may  l»e  seen  in  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  behaviour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  night  when,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  friends  could 
urge,  he  was  determined  to  push  his  point  to  a  division.  His 
unalterable  purpose  looked  like  dead,  downright  obstinacy,  as 
the  most  rational  firmness  always  does  when  it  seems  a  reproach, 
or  is  an  inconvenience,  to  others.  Some  of  Buxton’s  friends 
blamed  the  “  obstinacy  ;  ”  but  the  minister  said,  “  It  had  settled 
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tl^e  question.”  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  events  justify  what  is 
adhered  to  under  a  painful  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
thougli  even  disappointment  would  not  destroy  the  complacency 
of  a  rationally  decided  man. 

Tlie  ditference  between  Foster’s  wise  man,  and  his  stupid, 
gravitating  “  big  stone,”  is,  that  one  arrives  at  his  result,  thinks 
it  out,  and  knows  what  he  is  after  ;  the  other  merely  takes  a 
thing  into  his  head.  There  is  false  firmness,  remember,  as  well 
as  true  ;  or  rather  there  is  wrong-headedness  as  well  as  right. 
Be  careful,  therefore,  so  to  cultivate  your  understandings,  and 
to  have  such  intelligent  and  intelligible  grounds  to  go  upon  in 
your  efforts  after  the  virtue  now  rec^ommended,  that  you  may 
never  be  jdaced  in  the  condition  of  the  fool,  who  is  said  to  be 
“  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
reason.” 

The  promptitude  with  which  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  acted  was 
sometimes  as  conspicuous  as  his  perseverance  and  constancy. 
Once,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  when,  contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  no  allusion  was  made  in  the  King’s  speech  to  the  subject 
of  slavery,  he  went  directly  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Commons,  and  gave  immediate  notice  of  a  motion.  He  was 
presently  joined  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  assured  him  it  was 
all  right,  everything  would  be  done  though  nothing  was  said  ; 
only  they  besought  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  on  their 
side.  “  What  !  not  even  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  1  ”  “  By 

no  means  ;  certainly  not.”  it's  done,”  replied  Buxton  ; 

and  so  it  was  :  and  thus  by  the  promj)titude  of  a  determined 
and  resolute  will,  an  idea  had  become  a  fact — a  thing  accom¬ 
plished — the  mere  suggestion  of  which,  as  an  idea,  surprised 
and  startled  the  minds  of  others.  A  strong,  massive,  man-of- 
war-like  soul,  driving  onwards  in  its  way,  like  a  floating  fortress, 
right  down  ujjon  its  object,  to  the  peril  or  alarm  of  smaller 
craft,  had  need  to  be  well  piloted  to  be  safe  ;  and  had  need, 
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too,  to  have  other  excellencies  to  be  loved.  That  Buxton  had 
these  I  propose  to  show. 

He  was  a  strong,  rock-like  man,  and  to  some,  I  can  imagine, 
he  might  occasionally  seem  stern  and  forbidding.  To  those, 
however,  who  were  habitually  near  him,  he  was  embodied  gen¬ 
tleness.  The  marble  column  stood  in  a  garden,  was  surrounded 
with  verdure,  was  crowned  with  flowers  ;  plants  of  the  loveliest 
hue,  with  tendrils  of  delicate  texture,  wound  themselves  about 
it,  found  in  it  affinity,  and  drew  from  it  nourishment.  Like 
the  rock  struck  by  the  prophet,  he  could  send  forth,  from  his 
inner  self,  living  water,  sparkling  as  the  glance  of  a  child,  clear 
as  purity  of  heart,  sweet  as  goodness  and  love  !  From  his 
physical  stature  (he  was  six  feet  four)  he  was  called  by  his 
schoolfellows  “  Elephant  Buxton  ;  ”  but  it  used  to  be  remarked 
of  him,  that  along  with  the  animal’s  gigantic  bulk  he  possessed 
and  displayed  its  characteristic  gentleness.  You  will  notice,  in 
Ijerusing  the  volume,  numberless  proofs  of  the  qualities  I  refer 
to  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  indicating  or  illustrating  other 
virtues.  We  are  concerned,  at  present,  however,  exclusively 
with  those  I  have  now  mentioned. 

All  I  can  do  here  is  to  intimate  the  facts  that  sustain  the 
statements  just  made.  Not  to  mention  his  filial  respect  and 
tenderness,  look  for  a  moment  at  his  fraternal  affection.  He 
lost  two  brothers.  His  conduct  to  the  one,  and  his  admiration 
of  the  other,  alike  evince  his  goodness  of  heart.  The  first  was 
a  wild  wayward  lad.  He  went  to  sea,  was  taken  ill  in  India, 
returned  a  wreck,  reached  England  just  in  time  to  get  ashore — 
to  enter  an  hospital — and  to  die.  The  eagerness  with  which 
Buxton  hastened  down  to  the  poor  youth ;  his  deep  love,  his 
intelligent  religious  teaching,  his  tenderness  and  tears,  an; 
aflecting  in  the  highest  degree.  Then,  the  effect  of  his  conduct 
and  the  influence  of  his  character  on  all  that  were  about 
him,  may  be  noticed  with  advantage.  He  was  the  stay  and 
strengthener  of  his  mother  in  her  sorrow  ;  his  sister  could 
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spare  time  from  her  own  grief  to  express  her  admiration  of  his 
manly  deportment  and  many  virtues.  He  was  a  young  man, 
mind,  of  twenty-five.  At  an  age  when  many  are  thonghtless 
and  vain,  light  in  their  deportment  and  selfish  in  their  pleasures, 
he  wsis  the  siqtport  of  his  whole  family  in  their  affliction,  and 
moved  among  its  members  like  a  father  in  wisdom,  a  patriarch 
in  authority,  and  a  woman  in  his  love. 

The  other  brother  died  some  years  later,  in  happier  circum¬ 
stances,  with  maturer  faith  and  brighter  aspirations ;  though 
the  first  died  not  without  penitence  nor  withont  hope.  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  liad  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talents,  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  piety  of  the  elder  brother.  His  references  to  him 
glow  with  love.  His  early  fate  was  long  mourned.  His 
(leatli  seems  to  liave  been  felt  like  a  dark  cloud  veiling  for  a 
while  the  sun,  and  casting  a  cold  shadow  on  the  earth ;  but 
tlie  remembered  character  of  the  dead,  and  the  Christian  faith 
of  the  living,  inspired  the  assurance  that  the  side  of  the  clond 
next  the  sky  was  bright  as  burnished  silver.  Happy  are  the 
brothers  that  so  live,  that  wlien  one  is  snatched  by  death  from 
the  other,  the  exi)ressions  uttered  in  the  service  at  the  grave 
can  be  intelligently  felt  to  be  “sinrit  and  life,”  instead  of 
being  dreaded  as  a  falsehood  or  a  form  !  ^ 

Then  there  is  the  deep  and  exfpusite  feeling  with  which  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  regarded  Priscilla  Gurney,  and  other  members 
of  that  circle.  Observe,  too,  his  interest  in  young  people,  his 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  pleasures,  his  participation  of 
their  amnsements,  his  anxiety  to  see  them  happy,  his  readiness 
to  ride  or  shoot  with  them  in  a  morning,  and  to  suggest  to 
tliem  words  for  their  charades  at  night,  lint  his  delu/ht  in 
children  !  This  is  always  the  indication  of  a  genial  nature,  a 
pure,  unworn,  and  unselfish  heart  “Never,”  says  Lavater, 

'  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  twice  refers  to  the  comfort  he  felt  in  hearing  the 
words  of  the  burial-service,  as  he  understood  them  to  express  the  persuasion 
of  survivors  with  respect  to  the  actual  bliss  of  the  departed. 
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“  make  that  man  your  friend  who  hates  bread,  music,  or  the 
laugh  of  a  ehild.”  Certainly  to  hate  any  of  these  would  be 
very  bad. 

I  think  I  could  even  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  first. 
There  may  be  something  of  insensibility  to  the  second,  without 
amounting  to  positive  dislike,  that  may  not  materially  affect 
the  character — as  in  the  case  of  our  friend  before  us  ;  but,  if 
the  gleeful,  leaping  laugh  of  childhood  is  dista.steful  to  a  man, 
especially  if  he  hates  it,  or  hates  to  hear  it,  believe  Lavater, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Depend  upon  it,  he  is 
either  thoroughly  without  a  soul,  or  he  has  so  soiled  and 
blackened  it  by  sin,  that  the  sound  issuing  from  young  and 
innocent  lips  pierces  to  his  heart  like  the  constrained  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  forfeited  inheritance.  You  may  be  sure  he  ha.s 
got  about  him  no  common  guilt.  To  him,  in  a  worse  sense 
than  the  poet  meant  it,  the  beautiful  but  melancholy  verse; 
applies  : — 

“  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  pojdars  straight  and  high  ; 

I  used  to  think  their  sjeiry  toj>s 
Were  done  agaimt  the  shj. 

This  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 

To  KNOW  I'vi  farther  off from  hearen 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy  !" 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton  delighted  in  children,  and  they,  with 
their  instinctive  perception  of  those  that  like  them,  delighted 
in  him.  He  used  to  walk  with  them,  and  talk  to  them,  and 
try  to  turn  their  attention  to  God  in  his  works.  He  was  fond 
of  pointing  out  the  skill  that  was  displayed  in  the  packing  of 
a  bud,  and  of  drawing  other  interesting  lessons  from  flowers. 
On  this  account  his  little  nephews  and  nieces  (bless  their  young 
hearts  !)  when  they  saw  the  snowdrops  and  violets  in  the  early 
spring,  used  to  welcome  them  as  “  Uncle  Buxton's  Sermons." 
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I  Iiaitlly  dare  approach,  and  yet  I  must  touch — I  will  try 
to  do  so  with  a  very  gentle  hand — other  forms  of  our  friend’s 
affections.  That  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  is  delicately 
veiled,  and  properly  so,  for, 

“Not  easily  forgiven 

Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  tliat  bar 

T'he  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Let  in  the  day.” 

Yet  enough  is  seen,  and  to  that  we  may  allude  without  impro¬ 
priety,  to  show  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  buoyant  delight,  his  irre¬ 
pressible  joy,  at  the  thought  of  that  which  constituted  his 
richest  and  most  endeared  possession,  the  source  of  influences 
the  most  powerful  in  personal  character  and  public  achieve¬ 
ment.  How  profound  his  respect,  how  vast  his  appreciation, 
liow  tender  and  ijlayful  some  of  his  utterances,  what  a  depth 
of  meaning  in  some  apparently  jocund  words  !  But  w'e  pass 
on.  His  paternal  character  would  seem  to  have  been  beauti¬ 
ful.  Only  think  of  the  leader  of  a  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons, — the  man  bending  under  the  weight  of  public  busi¬ 
ness,  absorbed  by  inhTests  the  most  momentous,  and  fighting 
with  difficulties  that  demanded,  and  had  nights  and  days  of 
anxiety  and  labour, — think  of  him  coming  along  the  Strand 
from  some  parliaimmtary  committee,  stepi)ing  into  a  shop  to 
purchase  a  picture,  hiding  it  when  he  got  home  among  the 
tom-up  letters  and  envelopes  in  his  basket,  that  when  his  little 
children  should  rummage  amongst  them  or  turn  them  out  he 
might  hear  their  exultation  at  discovering  the  treasure  and  join 
in  a  joy  that  would  ring  like  the  news  of  a  nursery  California  ! 
He  was  lying  one  day  very  fatigued  and  tired  on  a  sofa ;  one 
of  his  sons  was  lying  on  another  ;  their  eyes  were  alike  just 
open,  though  each  supposed  the  other  to  l)e  asleep.  Presently 
the  great  giant  like  man-  -the  man  that  swayed  the  Senate, 
was  looked  up  to  by  thousands  as  a  leader,  and  who  seemed 
born  for  authority  and  command — slowly  and  quietly  rose 
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up  from  his  position,  trod  softly  and  stealthily  across  the 
room,  placed  a  chair,  lifted  the  feet  of  the  young  sleeper,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  hanging  uneasily  from  the  sofa,  laid  them 
gently  on  the  chair,  and  then  crept  back  again  as  carefully  as 
he  had  gone,  and  lay  down  to  his  own  repose  !  All  had  been 
seen,  though  he  thought  not  so.  It  would  never  have  been 
mentioned,  it  might  not  have  l)een  remembered  by  him,  had  it 
only  been  a  thing  known  to  the  father.  It  was  the  irresistible 
impulse,  the  gushing  out  of  irrepressible  affection.  I  dare  say 
he  turned  away  from  the  lad  with  a  glow  at  his  heart  and  a 
prayer  upon  his  tongue  a  prayer  whose  answer  he  had  already, 
though  unconsciously,  secured  ;  for  the  impression  of  that  act 
on  the  heart  of  the  son  must  have  given  such  sacredness  to  the 
wishes  of  the  father  as  could  not  fail,  I  should  think,  to  have 
done  more  for  the  youth’s  virtue  than  any  mere  preceptive 
teaching  could  have  secured. 

The  same  traits  appear  in  his  letters  about  his  children,  and 
in  his  correspondence  with  them.  He  is  always  anxious,  in¬ 
deed,  about  their  possessing  a  strong,  decided  character  ;  but 
he  betrays  constantly  not  only  the  strength  but  the  tenderne.ss  of 
his  own.  Little  things  indicate  character  more  than  great  ones. 
How  much  there  is  in  his  promising  the  Iwys  half-a-crown  for 
the  repetition  of  some  poetry,  and  then,  if  visitors — grown-up 
peoj)le  happened  to  be  present,  a.sking  them  to  rehearse  some¬ 
thing,  and  handing  to  each  of  them  a  half-crown  too  !  Or  in 
his  playful  letters  to  his  little  children  ;  his  asking  after  the 
dogs  and  ducks, — and  his  description  of  a  pony  that  liked  por¬ 
ter,  with  the  sly  addition,  “  he  prefers  ours  Why,  there’s 
poetry  in  all  tliis.  Buxton,  indeed,  did  not  write  poetry  ;  but 
what  Wiis  far  better,  he  acted  it,  lived  it,  by  his  practical  com¬ 
bination  of  the  beautiful  with  the  true.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  all  about  the  friendship  which  seems  to  have  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  eldest  daughter.  She  was  rather  older  than 
his  other  children,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  those  that 
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came  between  them,  and  hence  she  sprang  up  into  his  com¬ 
panion  anil  friend.  She  acted  as  his  secretary  ;  read  with  him, 
wrote  for  him  ;  entered  into  his  objects  with  hereditary  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  discussed  with  him  the  merits  of  men  and  measures  ; 
went  witli  him  at  times  to  the  House,  and  looked  down  upon 
him  from  the  ventilator  like  a  guardian  angel.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  the  day  of  Negro  Emancipation, — Priscilla 
Buxton,  herself  emancipated  from  a  filial  service,  which  she  had 
ever  felt  to  be  “  perfect  freedom,”  wsis  married  at  Northrepj)8, 
to  one  of  her  father’s  Parliamentary  and  personal  friends.  The 
feelings  of  that  father,  you  may  naturally  sujipose,  were  raised 
that  day  to  tlie  highest  pitch,  and  deepened  into  profoundest 
intensity,  by  the  mixture  of  emotions  of  which  he  was  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  could  not  but  think  of  those  swarthy  thousands,  far 
off  in  otlier  lands,  whom  he  had  come  almost  to  regard  as  his 
cliildren,  who,  that  day,  were  to  awake  and  find  themselves 
free  men  ; — and  then,  there  wiis  the  endeared  daughte  r  at  his 
side,  who  had  stood  there  for  so  many  years,  whom  with  his 
own  hand,  he  was  to  give  up  to  be  bound  for  life, — but  bound 
by  fetters  welcomed  by  them  both  !  At  four  o’clock  he 
writes  to  a  friend — “The  bride  is  just  gone;  everything 
has  passed  olf  to  admiration,  and  there  is  not  a  slave  in  the 
British  Colonies  !"  What  a  glorious  mingling  of  two  classes 
of  emotion,  each  sufficient  of  itself  to  fill  the  soul  !  How  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  noble  lady,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  agitation, 
whose  daughter  wiis  dying,  and  who  exclaimed  to  a  friend, 
“  Really,  my  dear,  what  with  the  danger  of  my  poor  child  and 
my  fears  about  the  Bill,  I  am  positively  quite  distracted  !” 
Some  time  after  the  1st  of  August,  Buxton  w’rote  to  another 
friend  :  “  I  surrendered  my  vocation,  and  next  to  Macaulay, 
my  best  human  hxlper  in  it,  on  the  same  day.”  How  his 
soul  must  have  shown  itself — what  drops  must  have  ac¬ 
companied  tlie  parting  paternal  benediction — on  that  memor¬ 
able  day ' 
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“  Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  tliau  heaven. 

.\n<l  if  there  he  a  human  tear 

From  (lassion's  dross,  refined  and  clear, — 

A  tear  so  lim|)id  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  .angel’s  cheek, — 

’Tis  that  which  j)iou8  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter’s  head.” 

But  the  two  circuni8tance.s  which,  to  iny  mind,  n)o.st  forcibly 
sliow  the  deep  feeling  which  was  united  with  strengtli  in  Sir 
Fowell  Bu.xton,  are  the  following  : — He  found  exqui.site  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  tlie  (piiet  of  the  country  ;  it  was  delicious  to  him  after 
the  agitations  of  a  session.  With  his  well-used  pocket-Bible  in 
his  hand,  he  used  to  walk  out,  like  Isa.ac,  meditating  in  the  fields 
at  eventiile  ;  and  he  did  this  that  he  might  enjoy,  as  he  said, 
quietly  and  alone,  what  he  called  the  “  Divine  silence”  of  the 
scene  !  Carlyle  says  that  the  Germans  have  a  juoverb  to  this 
ett'ect  :  “  Si»eech  is  silvern  ;  silence  is  golden.”  Buxton  was 
(^pable  of  understanding  this.  That  “Divine  silence”  de¬ 
scended  s(tftly  on  his  soul,  like  the  dew  on  the  Howers  ;  and  I 
believe,  for  my  )iart,  that  dew  falling  upon  flowers  never  fell 
on  anything  more  soft  than  what  that  silence  fell  upon  in 
him.  The  (dher  incident  was,  that  when  a  number  of  letters 
were  brought  in  to  him  one  morning  in  the  month  of  Sejjtem- 
ber  1834,  which  he  knew  by  the  colonial  post-marks  would 
contain  tidings  respecting  the  events  of  the  1st  of  August,  he 
took  them  up,  sealed  as  they  were,  and  walked  out  into  the 
woods  alone,  his  large  heart  beating  with  mingled  apprehension 
and  hope.  TIutc,  with  no  eye  to  witness  his  emotion,  he 
opened  his  letters  with  silent  awe,  and  his  lips  to  God  in  vocal 
praise.  His  feelings  were  far  too  intense  and  .sacred  to  be 
permitted  in  their  expression  to  have  auditors  or  ob.servers. 

Such  was  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  as  his  character  and  course 
unfold  themselves  to  me  in  the  details  and  iiitimations  of  the 
volume  before  us.  In  expressing  my  opinions,  I  am  not  con- 
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scions  of  having  said  anything  but  wliat  is  borne  out  by  posi¬ 
tive  facts.  All  that  I  have  uttered  has  been  a  running  coiu- 
mentaiy,  not  on  eulogies  written  about  him,  but  on  things  that 
he  did,  which  are  substantially  himself,  the  embodiment  to  us 
of  what  he  was.  1  knew  him  only  as  a  public  man.  I  had 
no  personal  aeipiaintance  with  him  whatever.  I  once  wrote  to 
him  to  i)resent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  and  I  once  spoke  at  a 
small  meeting  in  the  lower  room  in  this  hall,  when  he  was  in 
the  chair,  and  I  remember  amusing  him  by  quoting  from 
Fronde’s  lieinaiiis,  which  had  just  been  j)ublished,  a  j)assage, 
which  I  handed  him  the  volume  to  look  at.'  To  me  this  book 
is  Buxton.  It  may  be  in  your  hands  as  well  as  mine,  you  <;an 
judge  of  the  man  iis  well  as  I,  take  and  test  whatever  I  have 
said,  or  have  yet  to  say  ;  I  am  quite  easy  as  to  the  result. 
There  he  stands,  a  fine  specimen  of  true  manhood.  With  no 
pretensions  to  geniirs,  no  brilliant  parts,  no  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  no  gusts  or  flashes  of  inspired  eloquence,  notliing  to  trust 
to,  that  without  study,  effort,  or  preparation,  might  surprise 
himself  and  take  others  by  storm.  He  is  sinqtly  a  i)erson  of 
strong  natural  good  sense,  of  sound  and  vigorous  understand¬ 
ing,  of  firm  purpose,  laborious  diligence,  high  cidture,  of  great 
aims  in  life,  of  singular  excellence  of  character,  with  clear  head, 
large  heart,  pure  habits,  simple  tastes,  combining,  as  we  have 
seen,  tenderness  with  power,  winning  love  as  well  as  command¬ 
ing  respect.  He  was  humane,  munificent,  kind  to  his  humble 
neighbours,  considerate,  aj)proachable.  So  far  be  might  be 
“  known  and  read  of  all  men  ]”  an  honest,  upright,  virtuous 
man,  true  to  his  trust,  true  to  himself,  honouring  and  using 
his  right  hand,  having  faith  in  work,  hard  work,  believing  in 
that  Jis  the  grand  source  and  secret  of  success  ;  but,  while 
wielding  it  well  and  right  nobly,  and  as  if  he  had  time  for 

'  “  I  caiiiKit  get  over  iiiy  prejudice  against  tlie  niggers  ;  every  one  I  meet 
seems  to  me  like  an  incarnation  of  the  whole  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
Foweli,  Dcxtos  at  their  head.” 
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nothing  else,  cultivating  all  that  was  beautiful  and  attractive, 
or  displaying  it  as  if  by  an  inherent  law.  These  things,  I  repeat, 
might  have  been  seen  by  the  ordinary  observers  of  this  worldly 
life.  But  we  are  now  to  see  “  greater  things  than  these.” 
We  are  to  be  i)erniitted  to  look  at  the  “  inward  man,”  to 
examine  the  Divine  and  supernatural  source  of  what  he  was, 
that  which  underlay  all  that  was  visible,  that  was  deeper  than 
instinct,  and  higher  than  nature,  that  gave  strength  to  strength 
and  beauty  to  beauty,  and  that  infused  into  his  motives,  affec¬ 
tions,  and  acts,  that  element  which  makes  virtue  holiness,  and 
man  God  like. 

III.  Having  traced  the  natural  hkton/,  so  to  speak,  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  as  a  man,  described  the  original  capabilities  of 
the  substance  of  which  he  was  made,  and  seen  the  progress  of 
the  cutting,  moulding,  and  polishing,  so  far  as  external  in¬ 
fluences  and  human  agencies  were  concerned,  and  the  action  of 
those  portions  of  his  nature  which  lay  nearest  to  the  surface  of 
the  outward  life,  till  he  appeared  before  us  a  somewhat  finished 
and  well-proportioned  specimen  of  humanity,  useful  in  his  jjub- 
lic  course  and  attractive  in  his  private  character, — we  are  now 
to  advance  to  the  examination  of  the  elepth  and  working  of 
that  spiritual  element  which,  as  we  have  hinted,  makes  the 
grand  ditterence  between  a  merely  virtuous  and  a  truly  reliyious 
man  ;  between  goodness,  as  tlie  offspriivj  of  natural  disposition 
or  social  culture,  and  goodness  as  including  a  holy  principle, 
and  being  essentially  a  Divine  result.  I  might  have  included 
this  in  the  la.st  division  of  the  lecture,  as  one  of  the  things  that 
made  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  what  he  was,  but  I  look  ujm)!!  it  as 
of  such  great  importance  in  itself,  and  I  regard  him  as  so  pre¬ 
eminently  illustrating  its  influence,  so  cons[)icuou.sly  showing 
how  it  may  be  the  “  chief  corner-stone”  in  the  basis  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  may  give  the  last  touch  and  finish  to  its  adornments, 
and  how  possible  it  is  for  those  who  will,  to  be  “  diligent  in 
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business  ”  and  yet  “  filled  with  the  Spirit,”  “  men  of  the 
world  ”  and  yet  “  temples  of  God,”  that  I  choose  to  separate 
it  entirely  from  other  things,  and  to  devote  this  division  of  the 
lecture  to  it. 

It  is  a  great  distinction  with  me,  the  distinction  between 
VIRTUE  and  holiness  ;  one,  which  I  think  you  young  men 
will  do  well  to  understand.  I  can  give  men  full  credit  for  a 
great  deal  that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  and  yet  consistently 
charge  them  with  a  great  crime,  and  speak  of  tliem  as  placed 
in  a  most  perilous  position.  It  is  not  at  all  nece.s.sary,  in 
order  to  show'  the  importance  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  unfitness  of 
men  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  heavenly  bliss,  to  make  out 
that  they  are  literally  “  desperately  wicked,”  vicious,  depraved, 
abominable,  and  “  to  every  good  work  reprobate.”  By  no 
means.  I  admit  the  excellence,  and  I  admire  tlie  virtues  of 
many  a  natural  or  unconverted  man.  Sucli  an  individual  may 
be  pure,  truthful,  upright,  benevolent,  beneficent,  a  model, 
indeed,  for  many  of  far  higher  pretensions.  But  the  point  is, 
that  a  man  may  be  all  this  witliout  thinking  of  God,  witliout 
even  believing  in  him  ;  his  excellence,  however  great,  may  be 
altogether  “  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  ”  it  may  spring  from  sourees 
which  lie  within  the  limits  of  mere  social  morality,  and  it  may 
be  confined  therefore  to  the  rewards  which  flow  from  it  in  the 
world  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is  nothing  severe  or  un¬ 
charitable  in  saying,  that  something  far  more  than  tliis  is  needed 
to  the  perfection  of  a  being  who  posse.s.ses  essentially  a  religious 
nature  ;  who  sustains  relations  to  a  personal  God  ;  who  is  bora 
under  an  obligation  to  all  Divine  virtues  as  well  as  secular  ; 
and  who,  as  a  spirit,  has  to  come  one  day  into  dircid  contact 
with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  to  a  condition  of  existence  ex¬ 
clusively  spiritual. 

Without  the  possession  of  religious  faith  ;  without  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  love  to  and  delight  in  God,  eharacter  is  imperfect ; 
without  an  inward  harmony  of  thought  and  will,  aft'ection  and 
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preference,  between  man’s  soul  and  the  Divine  source  of  it, 
tliere  can  be  no  eordial  correspondence  between  them,  and  no 
fitnes.s  for  tlieir  dwelling  together.  The  virtuous  man  is  not 
exeluded  from  heaven  because  of  his  virtues  ;  he  is  iiic<apable 
of  heaven  by  an  inherent  defect.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  in 
him  and  about  him,  of  the  just  and  good,  the  pure  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  destitute  of  devotion,  lUdoi/nl 
as  regards  the  supreme  government  and  the  Divine  law,  and 
utterly  “  without  God  in  the  world.”  With  the  glow  and 
blush  of  his  many  virtues  upon  him,  and  while  justly  the  objeet 
of  social  respect,  or  the  idol  of  popular  admiration  j  he  may  be 
guilty  of  the  most  serious  crime,  by  trampling  upon  all  spiri¬ 
tual  obligations  ;  and  he  may  be  jdaced — by  no  capricious  or 
arbitrary  act,  but  just  by  the  operation  of  the  essential  laws  of 
his  spiritual  being — in  a  position  pregnant  with  alarm  and 
jicril.  Two  men  may  stand  before  us  very  much  alike  in  all 
that  apjiears  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  :  they  may  do  precisely 
the  same  things,  as  to  their  outward  form,  and  have  the  same 
aspect  of  social  goodness  ;  and  yet  the  one  (-hall  act  from  the 
impulses  of  a  life  which  has  no  existence  in  the  other  at  all. 
The  one  shall  do  everything  “  unto  God  the  other  man  may 
never  think  of  Him  as  obligation  or  end.  The  one  shall  main¬ 
tain  intercourse  with  Christ  as  the  object  of  love  and  the  source 
of  assistance  ;  the  other  may  be  either  ignorant  or  infidel — 
careless  concerning,  or  rejecting  his  redemptiou.  Both  may 
apjrear  ecjually  useful  and  attnwlive  to  the  world,  in  the  aspect 
presented  to  it  of  their  world-life  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned,  both  are  beautiful  and  both  g(jod  ;  but,  in  con.se- 
tjuence  of  the  es.sential  difference  between  them — the  presence 
in  the  one,  and  the  absence  in  the  other,  of  a  religious,  spiri¬ 
tual,  divine  life — the  excellence  of  the  first  comes  to  be  holi¬ 
ness  ;  that  of  the  second  remains  virtue.  The  one,  as  a  spirit, 
out  of  the  body,  would  find  himself  in  harmony  with  the  per¬ 
sons  and  the  duties,  the  avocations  and  pleasures,  of  a  perfectly 
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holy  and  divine  world  ;  the  other,  in  tlie  midst  of  it,  would  be 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  uncongenial  and  foreign,  distasteful 
and  repulsive.  He  could  no  more  live  in  it  than  a  man  in 
water,  though  that  water  were  “  clear  as  crystal or  “  the  fish 
of  the  sea”  on  “the  dry  land,”  though  that  land  were  Paradise 
itself ;  bright  with  the  verdure  of  the  virgin  earth,  smiled  upon 
by  the  sky  of  an  infant  v.'orld. 

Virtue  is  very  important  for  earth,  and  very  beautiful,  even 
by  itself ;  but  it  is  neither  the  attainment  of  the  divine  in  man, 
nor  the  complete  preparation  for  his  ultimate  destiny.  It  is 
not  the  realization  of  God’s  original  idea  of  him,  nor  of  what 
he  was  intended  to  be  as  redeemed.  Then  again,  the  means 
and  agencies  by  which  humanity,  considered  as  sinful  and  need¬ 
ing  to  be  saved — as  requiring  to  be  renewed,  regenerated,  and 
sanctified — is  to  be  delivered  from  guilt  and  “  born  to  God  ;  ” 
these,  properly  understood,  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  the 
evangelical  dispensation,  and  give  to  the  gospel  its  appropriate 
attributes.  In  proportion  as  they  are  justly  apprehended  and  felt 
— “  believed  in  by  the  heart,”  “  confessed  by  the  moutli,”  exjje- 
rienced  in  their  power,  and  lived  upon  and  relished  as  the  “  daily 
manna”  of  the  inward  life — man  comes  to  l)e  Chrutian  man  : 
the  spirit  within  him  is  in  its  right  state  ;  is  united  to  God  by 
the  faith  of  Christ ;  brought  into  a  condition  of  harmony  with 
the  one,  through  the  redeeming  work  of  the  other.  He  now 
lives  in  the  flesh,  or  in  this  morUl  and  materialized  state,  in 
such  a  sense,  that  “  Christ  lives  in  him  he  has  that  “  shed 
abroad,”  or  “  formed,”  in  “  his  heart,”  which  prompts  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  earth  from  motives  drawn  from  the 
upper  world  ;  ever  to  act  “  as  seeing  Him  that  is  invisible 
and,  while  “  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,”  and  living 
“soberly  and  righteously”  among  men,  “following  after”  and 
“  thinking”  much  of  all  that  is  “  lovely  and  of  good  report,” 
because  in  these  things  there  is  “  virtue,”  and  from  them 
“  praise  yet,  all  the  time,  he  is  primarily  moved  by  the  great 
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thoughts  which  belong  to  the  future,  the  infinite,  and  eternal ; 
which  cluster  about  the  anticipated  advent,  and  teach  him  to 
prepare  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  ivaitimj  for  “  </te  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  underetand  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was, 
in  the  sense  of  these  statements — so  far  as  the  principle  jjer- 
vading  them  is  concerned  a  religious  man.  He  wiis  an  ear¬ 
nest,  evangelical  Christian  ;  and  one  of  the  great  uses  of  the 
book  before  us,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  to  show  the  possibility  of 
a  man’s  combining  a  very  laborious  outward  life — a  life  of  busi¬ 
ness,  trade,  politics — with  one  of  deep  and  eminent  spirituality. 
Men  busily  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  behind  the 
counter  or  the  desk,  “  in  chambers,”  or  at  “  the  house,”  often 
imagine,  or  jxjrhaps  complain,  that  they  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  spiritual  subjects,  or  for  the  discharge  of  religious  acts.  If 
reminded  of  David  as  a  soldier  writing  his  psalms,  or  Daniel 
at  court  directing  a  kingdom  and  yet  keejiing  daily  his  hours 
of  prayer,  they  can  discover  reasons,  in  their  peculiar  aids  as 
inspired  men,  to  render  their  example  inapplicable  to  them. 
Here,  however,  is  a  man  of  our  day,  and  one  ever  active,  and 
all  alive,  in  his  worldly  duties  ;  not  said  to  have  been  attentive 
to  devout  communings  with  his  own  spirit  and  to  earnest  and 
holy  walking  with  God,  but  proved  to  have  been  so,  by  papers 
Ijearing  the  stamp  of  sincerity,  and  indicating  at  once  the  reality 
of  his  religion  and  the  constancy  of  his  efl'orts  to  preserve  it  b)' 
culture  and  to  evince  it  by  consistency. 

In  sketching  the  outline  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  religious 
life,  and  in  trying  to  give  you  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  respect¬ 
ing  it,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  put  it  before  you  in  separate 
parts.  Each  will  be  best  seen  by  itself ;  the  combination  of 
all  will  complete  the  picture.  Let  us  notice,  then — first,  the 
rise  and  progress  of  religion  within  him,  till  it  acquired  fixed¬ 
ness  and  supremacy  :  second,  the  means  by  which  it  was  pre¬ 
served  and  nourished,  strengthened  and  increased  :  third,  the 
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modes  of  its  manifestation  ;  how  it  found  its  own  direct  utter¬ 
ance,  or  incidentally  displayed  its  presence,  power,  purity,  or 
depth  :  fourth,  and  lastly,  let  us  inquire  whether  there  was 
anything  aliout  him,  and  what,  out  of  harmony,  or  supposed 
to  be  out  of  harmony,  with  its  professions  when  living  ;  or,  still 
more,  with  the  tone  and  tenor  of  these  private  papers  published 
since  his  decease.  I  shall  not  make  any  extended  application  to 
you,  after  doing  all  this.  I  want  you  to  see  the  lessons  iu  the 
picture  itself  as  it  proceeds,  and  to  watch  for  them  as  they 
come  ;  for,  if  I  can  paint  it  faithfully,  come  tliey  will,  with 
every  new  colour,  every  stroke  of  the  pencil,  every  change  of 
position,  and  every  ray  of  light. 

1.  In  looking  at  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  religious  history,  I 
think  you  sliould  by  no  means  leave  out  of  view  the  poasihility 
of  very  early  impressions  and  impulses  that  may  not  have  been 
without  their  secret  effect.  I  do  not  know  how'  far  the  Friends, 
in  consistency  with  their  peculiar  principles  of  speaking  and 
praying  only  when  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  discourage  or 
draw  the  minds  of  children  in  respect  to  positive  religious  acts  ; 
nor  how  far  Buxton’s  mother  might  conduct  the  religious  train¬ 
ing  of  her  son  on  the  Quaker  model.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
methods  w’ere  employed  both  to  imbue  his  mind  witli  tlie  seeds 
of  holy  thought  as  they  are  contained  in  the  “  Scriptures  of 
Truth,”  and  to  draw  forth  the  religious  faculty  itself,  through 
means  of  varied  and  appropriate  influences.  As  I  believe,  also, 
that  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  tlie  redemption  of  humanity; 
that  in  consequence  of  it  we  are  born  under  mercy,  and  “  be¬ 
loved  of  God  that  we  are  placed  by  grace  in  instant  contact 
with  spiritual  influences,  to  which  we  ought  to  attribute  what¬ 
ever  constitutes  a  conscious  good,  that  struggles  with  the  lusts 
of  our  worser  nature  ;  so,  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  early  cliild- 
hood  and  youth  of  our  friend,  God  touched  him  often  in  pater¬ 
nal  tenderness,  sought  to  draw  and  attach  him  to  Himself,  that 
Ids  infant  spirit  might  love  holiness,  and  his  young  heart  hate 
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sin.  Who  sliall  say  that  this  is  always  without  effect  1  It  is 
thus  that  He,  whose  will  it  is  “  tliat  not  any  of  his  little  ones 
should  perish,”  aids  the  opening  of  the  conscience  and  the  rea¬ 
son  ;  concurs  with  the  training  and  teacldng  of  parents  ;  and 
through  means  of  truth  presented  from  without,  and  by  intui¬ 
tional  per(!eptions  of  the  right  within,  is  Hbmelf  “  tlie  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.”  You 
shoidd  Ihj  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  every  spiritual  desire 
you  feel ;  every  movement  of  the  will  against  evil ;  everything 
like  a  hunger  of  the  heart  after  good.  These  things  cannot  be 
from  nothing,  for  that  is  impotent ;  they  cannot  be  from  your¬ 
selves,  “  ye  being  evil,”  for  that  would  be  absurd  ;  they  cannot 
Ik;  from  beneath,  for  that  is  impossible  ;  they  can  come  from 
nowhere  but  from  God  above,  and  they  ought  to  be  precious  to 
you  as  proofs  of  his  gracious  presence  in  your  souls,  and  tokens 
of  his  paternal  interference  in  your  favour.  Somehow  or  other, 
many  young  persons  have  got  a  fearful  and  paralysing  impres¬ 
sion  upon  them  that  God  is,  from  the  frst,  their  natural  enemy  ; 
they  have  no  animating  conceptions  of  his  Fatherhood,  no  con¬ 
fidence  that  his  wishes  are  actually  on  their  side.  Everything 
within  you,  that  has  anything  about  it  inclining  you  to  the 
right,  falsifies  the  persuasion.  That  is  God,  “  speaking  to  you 
as  to  children  ;  ”  his  grace  seeking  to  draw  you  to  himself. 
Very  early  that  voice  may  be  heard,  and  the  ear  and  the  soul 
inclined  towards  it ;  though  the  period  may  be  long  before  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  clouds  and  fogs  of  the  flesh, 
rises  in  strength  and  clearness  in  the  character,  and  manifests 
its  reality  by  indubitable  proofs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
an  instance  of  api)arent  sudden  and  visible  conversion  is  the 
maturity  only  of  a  process  which  has  long  been  advancing 
within.  As  a  youth,  Buxton  was  distinguished  for  truthfulnef3s. 
When  an  usher,  at  Greenwich,  charged  him  with  some  fault, 
which  he  denied.  Dr.  Burney  instantly  said,  “  I  have  never 
known  the  boy  tell  a  falsehood,  and  I  will  not  dishelieve  him 
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now.”  Several  little  things  indicate  a  superiority  to  what  was 
debivsing.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  cormitted  by  any  of 
those  low  and  vicious  habits  that  are  sometimes  contracted 
early  in  life.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  this  was  in  part  owing, 
not  only  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  propriety,  but  to  feelings 
having  something  in  them  of  religiousness,  conferred,  perhaps, 
in  answer  to  a  mother’s  j)rayers,  guarded  and  nourished  by 
occasional  earnest  supplications  of  his  own.  Happy  is  the  youth 
who  has  not  to  look  back  on  a  time  like  this  with  the  painful 
consciousness  that  tl)e  early  dew  of  the  heart  has  been  exhaled 
by  the  heats  of  passion,  or  brushed  off  by  contact  with  the  worM, 
that  “  lie  has  cast  ojf  fear,  and  restrained  prayer  before  God  !  ” 
In  180G,  however,  when  Buxton  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Providence  began  more  conspicuously  to  quicken  and  develop 
his  spiritual  nature.  He  was  travelling  in  Scotland  with  his 
Earlliam  friends  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  journey  he  purchased 
a  Bible,  with  the  express  determination  to  read  a  portion  of  it 
every  day.  He  commenced  and  continued  the  exercise.  It 
became  one  of  the  fixed  habits  of  his  life.  Its  immediate  effect 
upon  him  is  thus  stated  : — “  Formerly  I  read  generally  rather 
as  a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  but  now  I  read  the  Scriptures  with 
great  interest,  and,  I  must  say,  hapj)iness.”  Again,  “  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  the  happiest  hours  that  I  spend  are  while  I  am 
reading  our  Bible,  which  is  as  great  a  favourite  as  a  book  can  be. 
I  never  before  felt  so  assured  that  the  only  means  of  being 
happy  is  from  seeking  the  assistance  of  a  superior  Being,  or  so 
inclined  to  endeavour  to  submit  myself  to  the  direction  of  prin¬ 
ciple.”  Now,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  jdiraseology  of  these 
extracts  is  vague  and  general,  and  indicates  no  distinct  perceji- 
tion  of  evangi'lical  doctrine,  or  any  spiritual  appreci.-vtion  of  the 
Gospel,  properly  so  called.  But  he  has  got  into  the  right  track. 
He  is  a  daily  and  serious  reader  of  the  Word  ;  he  is  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  the  Divine  Teacher  ;  he  is  “  following  on  to  know' 
the  Lord”  A  young  man  who  is  thus  occupied  may  reason- 
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ably  be  expected  to  become  constantly  wiser  and  better,  to  have 
light  increased  and  truth  revealed,  till  his  mind,  opened  and 
expanded  by  their  influence,  shall  apprehend  and  approve  “  the 
things  that  are  excellent ;  ”  and,  “  being  taught  of  God,”  shall 
arrive  at  the  full  “  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and 
of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ.” 

The  next  event  in  the  order  of  means,  and  of  gracious 
providential  arrangement,  was  in  1811,  when  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  two  clerical  friends  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  pious  evangelical  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  school  of  the  Newtons,  Simeons,  and  Cecils  of 
former  days.  Under  his  teaching.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  mind 
speedily  opened  to  the  intelligent  reception  of  the  truth.  He 
obtained  far  more  clear,  deep,  and  enlarged  conceptions  of  it  than 
he  had  previously  received.  The  insufficiency  of  our  own  right¬ 
eousness,  the  importance  of  faith  in  the  atoning  sacriflee,  and 
of  the  influences  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  the  need  of  being 
“  saved,”  and  the  way  to  be  saved — as  held  and  taught  by  the 
l)est  expounders  of  the  apostolic  te.stimony,  with  every  other 
related  truth — were  exhibited  and  enforced,  I  imagine,  with 
such  power,  richness,  and  fervour,  as,  by  God’s  blessing, 
materially  to  affect  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  Christian  in- 
(juirer  ;  to  give  fulness  to  his  knowledge,  and  impulse  to  his 
piety.  Mark  the  advantage  of  “  hearing  the  word,”  as  well  as 
of  reading  it ;  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  a  spiritual 
instructor,  and  an  evangelical  ministry  ;  the  advantage,  it  may 
added,  of  young  men  having  such  associates  as  may  lead  or 
direct  them  to  suitable  teachers ;  and  the  blessed  results  that 
may  follow  from  a  word  of  advice  and  counsel.  The  gratitude 
of  the  pupil,  in  the  case  before  us,  led  him  almost  to  overrate 
his  obligations  to  the  instructor.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pratt,  that,  “  whatever  he 
had  done  in  his  life  for  Africa,  the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in  his 
heart  at  Wheeler  Chapel.”  This  statement,  if  it  means 
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“  Africans,”  and  includes  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
regard  as  one  of  those  instances  of  exaggeration  to  which  the 
mind  is  prone  in  speaking  of  those  who  have  first  strongly 
affected  it.  The  seed»  of  his  doings  had  been  sown  before,  by 
other  circumstances  and  other  hands  ;  though  they  were 
watered,  doubtless,  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  sprang  up  under  his 
ministry.  If  the  statement  was  limited  to  A frica,  and  referred 
to  his  interest  in  missiom,  and  his  anxieties  respecting  the 
spiritual  benefit,  as  well  as  the  temporal  freedom  and  elevation 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  may  be  more  correct.  But,  in  either 
case,  it  teaches  a  lesson  worthy  of  remembrance. 

The  last  and  perfecting  event,  that  which  gave  fixedness  and 
maturity  to  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  religion,  which  brought  it 
out  as  life  in  the  experience,  as  well  as  light  and  knowledge 
in  the  intellect,  was  an  alarming  illness  with  which  he  was 
visited  in  1 8 1 3.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  not,  subjectively, 
experienced  something  of  religion  before,  or  that  the  spiritual 
life  now  only  began.  The  process  had  been  gradually  advancing 
for  years.  The  light  had  early  and  long  been  “  as  the  morning 
spread  upon  the  mountains,”  and  had  struggled  and  increased 
against  mist  and  darkness.  Life  had  been  stirring  and  aug¬ 
menting  within  him,  like  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the 
infant  in  the  womb  ;  it  was  now  to  be  developed  in  a  higher 
f  jrm,  and  to  become  a  thing  lx»th  of  distincter  consciousness 
and  of  richer  manifestation.  The  account  given  of  this  event 
is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  frequent  references  to  it  by  the 
father  justify  fully  the  statement  of  the  son, — that  the  period 
of  its  occurrence  was  that,  “  from  which  may  be  dated  that 
ascendency  of  religion  over  his  mind,  which  gave  shape  and 
colouring  to  the  whole  of  his  after  life.”  The  points  I  would 
direct  you  to  observe  are,  the  sight  which  he  obtained  of  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  his  own  virtue  ;  his  glad  reception  of  the 
Christian  atonement ;  with  the  happy  persuasion  and  high 
iissurance  of  his  interest  in  it.  Tlie  effect,  too,  of  the  whole 
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process  iu  deepening  liis  sense  of  personal  sinfulness,  and  filling 
him  with  shame  as  well  as  joy,  is  very  significant.  It  is  thus, 
often,  that  men  are  never  half  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
guilt  till  it  is  removed  ;  they  only  learn  the  extent  of  their 
criminality  by  the  extent  of  their  obligations  to  the  grace  that 
saves  them.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  “  Who  knoweth  the 
power  of  thine  anger  1  ”  Alas  !  if  known,  “  the  spirit  would 
fail  before  it,”  and  the  souls  which  God  has  made.  ‘■'■After 
that  I  was  turned,  I  repented  ;  and  after  that  I  was  instructed, 
I  smote  upon  my  thigh.” 

When  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  first  felt  himself  unwell,  he  actu¬ 
ally  “  prayed  that  he  might  have  a  dangerous  illness,  provided 
that  illness  might  bring  him  nearer  to  God.”  Such  a  prayer 
imrtakes,  perhaps,  of  infirmity,  though  God  may  overlook  that 
in  his  condescension  to  our  weakness.  We  ought  “  to  draw 
nigh  to  God  ”  without  being  forced  to  it,  and  without  w’aiting 
to  be  driven.  The  merdfg  of  God  should  lead  us  to  repent¬ 
ance.  The  prayer,  however,  was  heard  in  both  its  parts  ;  its 
petition  and  its  proviso.  He  had  the  illness,  imminently 
dangerous,  and  he  was  drawn  nigher  to  God  ;  drawn,  indeed, 
so  nigh,  so  lovingly,  that  he  never  wished  to  leave  his  side, 
and  never  wandered  more  !  When  the  disorder  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance,  he  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  most  fervent 
prayer.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  doubts  ;  his  prayer  was, 
to  have  them  removed.  The  next  day  he  found  them  not 
only  entirely  removed,  but  replaced  by  a  certain  degree  of  con¬ 
viction  totally  different  from  anything  he  had  before  experi¬ 
enced.  “  It  would  be  difficult  to  express,”  he  says,  “  the 
satisfaction  and  joy  which  I  derived  from  this  alteration. 
‘  Now  know  I  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,’  was  the  sentiment 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  merits  of  that  Redeemer  I 
felt  a  confidence  that  made  me  look  on  the  prospect  of  death 
with  perfect  indifference.  No  one  action  of  my  life  presented 
itself  with  any  sort  of  consolation.  I  knew  that  by  myself  I 
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stood  justly  condemned  ;  but  I  felt  released  from  the  penalties 
of  sin  by  the  blood  of  our  sacrifice.  In  Him  was  all  my 
trust.” 

Such  was  the  culmination  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  religious 
life.  It  Wiis  now,  as  an  inward  principle,  established  and 
fixed  ;  as  a  progressive  awakening,  it  had  come  to  “  open 
vision  ;  ”  as  tlie  .struggling  progress  of  the  soul  towanls  God, 
iu  had  “  advanced  even  to  his  seat ;  ”  as  an  experience,  sul)- 
jectively,  of  all  that  he  had  been  for  years  learning  to  under¬ 
stand,  it  was  “  Christ  formed  in  his  heart  the  hope  of  glory,” 
— onene.ss,  incorporation,  vital  and  conscious  union  with  the 
Lord.  From  this  time  “  the  life  that  he  lived  iu  the  flesh,  he 
lived  by  tlie  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him  and  gave 
himself  for  him,”  and  ‘^Chri«t  lived  iu  him.”  Depend  upon 
it,  young  men,  there  is  rationality  and  pliilosophy  in  all  this. 
Thus  was  illustrated  and  embodied  in  an  individual  all  that 
we  advanced  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  section.  “  He 
became  a  partaker  of  a  Divine  nature.”  He  had  that  within 
him  which  so  affected  all  he  did  from  henceforth — affected  it 
conscuously  and  by  purpose — that  the  same  act  was  a  different 
thing  in  him  from  what  it  could  be  in  one  who  had  it  not. 
His  virtue  became  holiness  ;  the  man  godly.  May  every  one 
of  you  be  so  “  tran.«formed  by  tlie  renewing  of  your  minds,” 
that  you  too  may  know'  by  experience  what  it  is  God’s  blessed, 
holy,  and  perfect  will  tliat  you  should  be  and  do  ;  that  which 
you  will  find  to  be  your  “  reasonable  ”  or  rational  service  I 

2.  Witli  respect  to  the  modes  by  which,  in  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  the  religious  life  was  nourished  and  sustained,  you 
will  do  well  to  notice  the  following  things  ; — 

He  was  a  constant  and  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  Bible  appears  ever  to  have  been  to  him  as  the  countenance 
of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend.  He  speaks  of  its  perusal  as  a 
thing  delightful  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  somewhat  result- 
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less,  indeed,  if  unattended  with  prayer,  but  with  that  becoming 
to  him  invariably  the  source  of  light  and  influence  which  puri- 
fled  his  reason  and  stimulated  his  activity.  His  Bible,  in  the 
marks  of  his  pen  or  pencil,  bore  manifest  proofs  of  his  diligent 
use  of  it.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  young  men  may 
read  the  Scriptures.  You  may  read  them  devotioiially,  that  is, 
with  a  view  simply  to  the  serious  impression  of  the  truth  on 
the  soul,  and  the  preservation  of  a  harmony  between  the  book 
and  it.  This  is  to  be  done  by  a  daily  portion.  This  does  not 
need  to  be  long,  nor  does  the  engiigement  require  long  time, 
nor  so  much  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  on  the  trains  of  divine 
thought,  as  the  attention  of  the  heart  to  the  results  of  its  argu¬ 
ment,  or  the  opening  of  it  to  the  reception  of  the  details  and 
utterances — often  brief  and  broken,  but  always  suggestive — of 
the  inward  experience  of  its  holy  men.  Then  there  is  the  more 
intellectual  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  You  may  often  spend 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  read  another  book.  Go  through  at  one  sitting  one  or 
two  of  the  Old  Testament  historical  tracts,  or  a  Gospel,  or  an 
Epistle  ;  read  with  a  map  before  you,  and  trace  or  find  out  as  you 
l)rocecd,  the  course  of  a  journey,  or  where  a  battle  was  fought, 
or  a  miracle  done,  or  a  king  crowned,  or  an  individual  born  or 
buried,  or  favoured  with  a  Divine  vision,  and  so  forth.  Com¬ 
pare  the  accounts  of  two  or  more  Gospels,  compare  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  and  make  out  the  particulars  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  travels  and  voyages  of  St.  Paul,  the  times  when  his  letters 
were  written,  the  places  where  they  were  penned,  the  sort  of 
people  to  whom  they  were  severally  addressed,  as  to  their  pre¬ 
vious  state,  habits,  religion,  refinement.  Use  or  refer  to  a 
Paragraph  Bible.  Get  one  or  two  works  that  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  customs  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  kindred  subjects.  Take  an  Epistle,  analyse  it, 
divide  it  for  yourselves  into  distinct  parts,  according  to  what 
appears  to  you  the  division  of  its  subjects,  or  the  order,  advance. 
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and  breaks  in  the  argument ;  mark  what  it  establishes  in  the 
way  of  doctrinal  truth,  illustrates  as  experience,  or  inculcates 
as  consistent  practical  duty.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  miracles 
or  the  parables  of  Jesus  ;  collect,  from  his  letters,  the  prayers 
of  Paul  ;  find  out  the  prophecies  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  or  the  quotations  contained  in  it  from  the  Old.  These, 
and  various  other  ways  of  employing  a  whole  evening  now  and 
then  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  you  will  find  to  be  exercises  as 
interesting  as  they  are  useful ;  as  easy,  too,  in  a  little  time,  as 
they  are  instructive,  and  as  beneficial  to  faith,  feeling,  and 
piety,  as  they  are  invigorating  to  the  understanding.  In  both 
these  ways  there  are  indications  in  the  Life  that  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  read  the  Bible.  His  reading  was  habitual,  earnest, 
I)rayerful.  He  found  time  for  it  as  a  duty,  delighted  in  it  as 
a  joy,  and  lived  by  it  as  food,  refreshment,  and  rest. 

Another  thing  was,  not  only  his  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace,  in  the  form  of  public  worship  and  ministerial  teaching, 
but  his  manner  of  attendance.  At  one  time  he  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  attending  at  the  Friends’  Meeting-House,  and,  I 
suspect,  had  a  liking  to  the  last  to  many  of  the  habits  and  pre¬ 
ferences  of  that  people.  His  remarkable  power  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  attention,  and  precipitating,  so  to  speak,  his  whole 
mind,  and  keeping  it  fixed,  upon  any  subject,  enabled  him  to 
derive  benefit  from,  and  to  feel  edified  by,  repeated  occasions  of 
“  silent  waiting.”  But  it  is  to  be  rcmeml)ered  that  he  used  to 
read,  carefully  and  devoutly  beforehand,  some  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  having  got  that  into  his  head,  it  was  ready  to  be  laid 
upon  the  heart,  and  to  l>e  personally  applied  by  inward  re¬ 
flection,  if  no  instruction  came  to  him  from  without  ;  and  oft, 
I  doubt  not,  those  hours  which  he  sjKjnt  in  “  stillness”  and 
“  quietness”  in  the  Quakers’  Meeting-House  were  to  him  like 
the  “  Divine  silence”  of  the  country.  He  conversed  with  God 
and  with  himself.  “  While  he  mused  the  fire  burned,”  and  if 
he  did  not,  like  the  psalmist,  immediately  “  speak  with  his 
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tongue,”  he  was  made  more  fit  both  for  speaking  and  acting  as 
a  good  man,  when  lie  should  return  to  the  duties  of  daily  life. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  serious  forethought,  intelligent  and  de¬ 
vout  preparation,  I  conceive  of  him  as  attending  INIr.  Pratt’s 
ministry,  and  habitually  the  worship  and  communion  of  the 
Church.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  being  in  harmony  with  what 
you  have  to  do,  or  wiih  what  you  go  anywhere  to  listen  to  or 
enjoy.  You  learn  more  from  a  discourse  on  any  subject  with 
which  you  have  already  some  acipiaintance  ;  and  you  experi¬ 
ence  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  receiv’e  and  retain  impressions 
of  pleasure,  in  proportion  as  you  have  an  inward  syinjiathy 
with  anytldng  you  read,  .see,  or  hear.  This  law  of  your  nature 
is  applicable  to  religion  and  religious  engagements.  You  can 
do  much  to  iiromote  in  yourselves,  and  to  seek  from  God,  that 
“  preparation  of  heart  ”  for  your  public  Sabbath  worship, 
which  being  possessed,  you  will  find  that  neither  the  day  nor 
the  duty  can  be  felt  as  “  a  weariness.”  It  makes  every  prayer 
instructive  as  a  sermon,  and  a  true  sermon,  though  inelociucnt, 
subduing  as  devotion  and  sweet  as  song.  IMaiiy  a  poor  dis¬ 
course  is  rich  to  them  whose  hearts  are  right,  and  many  a  good 
one  appears  bad  from  causes  existing  only  in  the  hearer. 
Blessed  are  they  who  so  seek  spiritual  preparation  for  “going 
into  the  hou.se  of  God,”  and  who,  having  “  premeditated,”  so 
“  draw  nigh  w’ith  reverence  and  godly  fear,”  that,  instead  of 
“  ottering  the  sacrifice  of  fools,”  they  “  present  their  very 
bodies  as  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  acceptable,”  and  find  both 
that  “  in  God’s  liglit  they  see  light,”  and  that,  in  thus  “  w'ait- 
ing  upon  him,”  while  other  “  youths  may  weary,”  and  other 
“  young  men  utterly  fall,”  they  “  rise  up  on  wings  as  eagles, 
can  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  walk  and  not  faint !  ” 

Another  means  of  spiritual  improvement,  einjdoyed  by  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  was  the  frequent  use  of  the  pen,  in  connexion 
with  his  private  religious  exercises.  He  often  thus  conversed 
with  himself.  He  wrote  down  reviews  of  the  pa.st  and  antici- 
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pations  of  the  future.  He  tried  to  ascertain  tlie  condition  of 
his  sold.  Siieaking  in  figures  we  may  say  of  luin — some  of  tlie 
figures  are  Ixirrowed  from  himself — tliat  tiius,  as  a  sjiiiitual 
merchant,  lie  “  took  stock,”  looked  into  his  accounts,  went  over 
the  doings  of  the  year,  noticed  the  items,  and  halanced  the 
amount  of  profit  and  loss.  As  a  pilot,  he  made  his  observa¬ 
tions,  threw'  the  lead,  consulted  the  chart,  and  calculated  his 
course.  As  a  traveller,  he  marked  his  progress,  ascertained 
his  position,  and  took  notice  of  any  new  scenery  that  opened 
upon  him.  As  a  physician,  he  examined  into  the  state  of  his 
“  soul’s  health,”  acknowledged  soundness  or  detected  disease  ; 
jirobed  wounds  or  .applied  stimulants,  required  exercise  or  pre¬ 
scribed  rest,  saw'  the  necessity  for  any  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  inward  man  ;  how'  he  was  famished,  or  how  fed  ;  where 
he  must  ab.stain,  with  wh.at  he  could  be  regaled  ;  noting  and 
recording  symptoms  and  circumstances,  and  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  case.  Of  these  papers,  several  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  volume  before  us.  He  often  thus  closed  one 
year  and  began  another ;  and  he  appears  always  to  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  anniversary  of  his  illness  by  8i>ecial  exercises  of 
this  sort.  Under  date,  December  25,  1813 — the  year  in 
Avhich  that  memorable  illne.«s  occurred — there  is  a  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  record  of  the  manner  jn  which  he  kept  that  Christmas 
day.^  And  there  is  another  jiaper,"'^  dated  January  1,  1830, 
extremely  interesting  from  the  number  of  texts  and  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  collected  and  .arranged,  ami  tunm/  intit 
prayers.  There  is  a  list  too  now'  and  then  given  of  “  works 
laid  out”  for,  or  to  be  commenced  in  the  course  of  an  antici¬ 
pated  year,  alw'.ay.s,  I  think,  accomi)anied  with  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Him  in  w'hose  strength  they  were  to  be  attempted, 
with  references  to  the  motives  whence  they  were  to  How,  and 
indications  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  would  be  done.  With¬ 
out  meaning  to  encourage  very  frequent  spiritual  self-anatomy, 
'  I’iigf  47.  P.age  gf'i. 
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which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  morbid  thing,  the  act  itself 
symptomatic  of  disease,  and  terminating  often  in  nothing,  or 
worse  ;  and  without  recommending  you  to  be  constantly  put¬ 
ting  down  what  you  will  do,  writing  purposes,  prescribing 
motives,  or  mapping  your  course  of  action  ;  I  must  still  say, 
that  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  young  man  will  find  it  useful 
both  to  search  into  himself  and  to  lay  out  the  future,  as  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  may  be  seen  doing.  Some  people,  indeed, 
offend  rather  than  edify  by  their  private  disclosures';  he, 
never.  Others  spend  life  in  planning  how  to  live  ;  his  plans 
were  brief  in  their  visible  record  when  once  formed  w  ithin  ; 
and  then,  lieing  formed,  they  were  not  so  much  written  of  a.s 
fulfilled  ;  the  things  were  not  thought  about,  but  done  ! 

The  last,  great,  powerful,  and  principal  means,  by  which  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  api)eare  to  have  nourished  and  enriched  his  piety, 
w’as  PRAYER.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  earnest  and 
habitual  devotion.  He  cultivated  the  spirit  of  prayer  by  thought¬ 
fulness  ;  by  reading  what  was  adapted  to  quicken  and  feed  it ; 
by  writing,  at  times,  his  requests  l)efore  God  ;  and  by  very 
frequent  vocal  utterance.  While  an  active,  engaged,  busy  public 
man — necessarily  careful  for  and  “  cumbered”  with  many  things 
— he  found  time,  or  made  it,  for  prayer.  He  was  calmer  and 
brighter  for  it  ;  l)etter  and  stronger.  He  lived  and  moved  in 
it ;  in  it  he  found  the  light  of  his  spiritual  being  ;  through  it 
the  sui)port  of  his  religious  life.  He  wrote  prayers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  purposes  of  action  ;  in  the  prospect  of  the  year ; 
in  the  anticipation  of  s[)ccial  events.  When  he  anticipated  an 
improvement  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  he  prayed  ;  when  he 
wrote  his  Itooks,  he  prayed  ;  when  he  was  collecting  materials, 
and  preparing  his  si^eeches,  and  fighting  the  “good  figlit”  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  did  all  with  prayer.  He  prayed  in 
his  family — and  that,  too,  with  serious  preparation  and  fore¬ 
thought — that  his  topics  might  be  selected  and  arranged,  his 
spirit  calm,  his  manuer  becoming,  the  service  comprehensive, 
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serious,  instructive.  For  his  work,  liis  friends,  his  family,  his 
children — for  the  latter  on  great  and  important  occasions,  or 
at  particular  crises  in  their  course-  -prayers  would  seem  to  have 
been  often  offered,  and  sometimes  written.  He  could  not  get  on 
witliout  prayer.  He  so  habitually  contemplated  his  public  en¬ 
gagements  as  “  working  the  w'ork  of  God,”  as  the  discharge  of 
a  service  to  which  he  was  “called,” — which  was  allotted  to 
him  from  above,-  which  had  in  itself  the  Divine  approbation, 
and  made  necessary  for  him  Divine  aid  ;  that  he  was  drawn  to 
prayer  in  it  as  by  a  natural  law ;  to  him,  there  was  that  about 
his  great  public  service,  that  made  prayer  equally  appropriate 
and  necessary  ;  that  drew  him  to  it  as  by  the  force  of  a  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  imtKjlled  him  by  considerations  connected  with 
success.  Throughout  life,  as  a  part  of  his  religion  itself,  in 
circumstances  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  when  “  his  heart  was  lifted 
up  in  the  w'ays  of  the  Lord,”  or  his  spirit  broken  and  crushed 
by  disasters,  he  prayed.  The  necessity  to  his  soul  of  the  hal¬ 
lowed  exercise,  seemed  to  increase  as  his  day  declined.  He 
found  it  to  be  strength  in  weakness,  light  in  darkness,  life  in 
death.  Through  it,  “  though  the  outward  man  perished,  the 
inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day.”  Like  his  divine  Lord, 
as  he  drew  near  his  last  sufferings  and  was  entering  into  them, 
he  again  and  again  prayed.  “  Being  in  an  agony  he  prayed 
more  fervently.”  He  sometimes  “  rose  in  the  night,”  and  spent 
consideral)le  time  in  this  exercise  ;  with  earnest  utterance,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “praying  hard:”  like  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  angel  at  Peniel,  till  the  day  broke,  and  he  passed  onward, 
having  obtained  the  ble.ssing. 

“  Prayer  is  the  Christian’s  vital  breath, 

Tile  Christian’s  native  air, 

His  watchwnrd  at  the  gates  of  death  : 

He  enters  heaven  by  jirayer.” 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  spirit  and  habit  of  jirayer  arose  very 
much  from  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  religion  ;  and  from 
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his  power  strongly  to  realize  the  absent  and  the  distant,  and 
therefore  the  si)iritual  and  invisible,  which,  as  a  natural  attri¬ 
bute  of  his  mind,  became  faith  when  inspired  by  piety.  After  he 
l)ecame  fixed  and  happy  in  his  persuasion  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Divine  favour  through  Christ,  he  never  encouraged  any  per¬ 
plexing  doubts,  or  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  into  the  region 
of  theological  difficulties.  The  fact  i.s,  he  had  not  time  for  the 
study  of  theology  as  a  science,  though  he  neither  wanted  taste 
nor  power  for  recondite  speculation.  He  was  reliijious ;  he 
wiis  not  a  theologian  :  his  inward  life  was  religion  in  the  heart, 
far  more  than  a  body  of  divinity  in  the  intellect.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  he  prayed  like  a  child,  believed  as  a  chihl, 
trusted  as  a  cliild  :  he  asked,  exjtecting  an  answer  :  no  more 
doubting  that  he  would  have  one  than  an  obedient  and  beloved 
Iwy  jircferring  a  rccjuest  to  his  father’s  power,  or  his  mother’s 
love,  for  something  which  he  knows  they  are  ready  to  grant. 
He  troubled  not  himself  about  the  objections  to  prayer  arising 
from  the  i)erfections  and  purposes  of  G(jd,  or  to  the  possibility  of 
a  i)articular  Providence,  and  to  special  Divine  interferences  in 
reply  to  supplication,  arising  from  the  fixed  and  general  laws 
of  the  Divine  government.  He  was  taught  to  pray  by  a  faith 
higher  than  philosophy,  and  impelled  to  it  by  an  in.stinet 
stronger  tlian  reasoning.  A  logic  of  the  heart  suffered  not  the 
logic  of  the  schools  to  be  heartl ;  or  for  a  moment  listened  to, 
if  it  were.  His  spiritual  convictions  partook  of  the  nature  of 
intuition.  His  inward  eye  was  opened,  and  he  mw.  Wliere 
others  groped  and  were  in  doubt,  he  “handled”  .and’  “felt,” 
and  was  a  bright,  clieerful  child  of  the  d.ay.  Wh.at  he  had  to 
do,  he  considered,  was  not  to  explain  to  himself,  or  to  allow 
others  to  (piestion,  how  God  could  aid  or  answer  ;  but  to  “  ask 
in  faith,”  leaving  the  rest  to  Divine  fidelity  and  Divine  power. 
Hence,  he  was  “  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything,  by 
pr.ayer  and  supplication,  he  made  his  requests  known  unto  God  ; 
and  the  peace  of  (Jod,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  kept 
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his  heart  and  mind  by  Jesus  Christ.”  “  He  was  in  the  con¬ 
stant  habit,”  says  his  son,  “  of  communicating  his  cares  to  his 
heavenly  Father.”  “  Prayer,”  said  he  him.self,  “  is  throwing 
up  the  heart  to  God  continually.  Not  always  u.sing  words, 
but  casting  up  the  thoughts  to  Him.  Everj/thing  leads  me  to 
prayer,  and  I  always  find  it  answered,  both  in  little  and 
great  things."  “  I  often  wonder  at  the  slow  progress  I  have 
made  of  late  years  in  religion,  but  in  this  one  respect  1  feel  a 
difference :  I  see  the  hand  of  a  directing  Providence  in  the 
events  of  life,  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  :  and  this  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  ;  for  the  belief  that  our  actions,  if 
attempted  aright,  are  guided  and  directed  by  superior  wisdom, 
is  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to  prayer  ;  and  I  do 
think  that  the  little  trials  I  have  met  with  have  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  j)roduce  with  me  a  habit  of  prayer.”  Sir  Fowcll’s 
natural  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which,  disciplined  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  directed  by  principle,  led  to  his  power  and  activity 
in  work,  were  taken  up  by  his  religion,  and,  through  the  grace 
and  Si)irit  of  God,  which  we  do  not  forget,  and  which  he  never 
forgot,  did,  spiritually,  great  and  good  service  to  himself.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  earnest  man  ;  had  the  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  that  characterize  sound  and  vigorous  minds,  when  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  possessed  by  a  ruling  passion  ;  he  was  capable  of  so 
realizing  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  to  look  upon  them,  feel 
them,  ache  under  them,  and  thus  to  regard  no  labour  as  onei- 
ous,  and  no  cost  or  self-denial  painful,  by  which  they  might  be 
mitigated.  Nature  was  in  all  this,  as  well  as  grace  ;  original 
power,  as  well  as  superadded  and  supernatural  influences.  But 
these  qualities  became  ancillary  to  his  own  progress  in  spiritual 
things  ;  to  his  perception  of  the  Divine  and  his  intercourse 
with  God,  even  as  they  assisted  him  in  his  sympathy  with 
humanity  and  his  efforts  for  mankind.  This  is  well  put  by  his 
biographer,  in  the  following  suggestive  and  striking  statement : 
“  Long  before  that  period,  to  which  he  at  least  referred  his 
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first  real  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  features  of  his  disposition  had  been  cast  in  strong  and  per¬ 
manent  relief ;  and  the  religious  acts  of  his  mind  are  deeply 
stamped  with  tlve  fashion  of  its  native  clvaracter.  It  possessed 
one  element  which  beyond  all  otliers  gave  shape  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  religious  principles.  This  was  his  power  of 
realizing  the  conceptions  of  his  mind  and  imagination  with 
scarcely  less  force  and  vividness  than  that  which  realized  ex¬ 
ternal  objects.  Thus  he  grasped  the  idea  of  a  future  .state,  not 
with  a  mere  passive  belief,  but  with  a  strong  effective  convic¬ 
tion  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  startling  plainness,  and  which  gave 
him  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  consciousness  of  the  hollow  vanity 
of  all  earthly  pleasures  and  interests.”  There  is  added  to  this, 
as  accounting  for  his  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  direct  and  simple 
faith  with  which  he  prayed,  the  following  statement  : — “  But 
what  chiefly  marked  his  religious  character,  was  the  absolute 
child-like  confidence  with  which  he  clung  to  the  guiding  hand 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  wherever  his  path  might  lie.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  event  in  his  life  which  he  did  not  attribute  to 
his  immediate  direction.”  Of  this  faith,  prayer  was  the  habitual 
utterance  ;  and  by  this  habitual  utterance  faith  itself  was 
preserved  in  exercise  and  “  increased  in  might.”  “  It  took 
hold  of  God’s  strength,”  and  reposed  lovingly  beneath  his 
Fatherhood.  That  God  and  Father  “  saw  it  in  secret  and 
rewarded  it  openly  “  heard”  it  “  in  heaven,”  and  honoured 
it  on  earth  ! 

Such  was  our  friend  as  a  man  of  prayer.  Now  I  really  be¬ 
lieve,  if  you  young  men  will  study  the  facts  which  make  up 
this  portrait,  and  look  at  the  personal  embodiment  of  religion 
in  this  actual  history  of  a  living  man,  it  will  do  far  more  to  de¬ 
fend  you  against  sceptical  and  metaphysical  difficulties  about 
prayer,  than  any  reasoning  addressed  to  the  understanding  ;  and 
far  more  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  our  holy 
faith,  than  arguments  and  evidences  of  another  kind.  Let  me 
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entreat  you  to  pray  as  an  act  of  faith, — in  obedience  to  Divine 
injunction  and  promise,  as  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  instinct  against  which  all  objections  are  vain,  however 
unanswerable,  instead  of  thinking  that  you  must  first  meet  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  infidel  objections.  You  might  as  well  imagine  that 
in  natural  things,  an  infant  should  abstain  from  the  breast  till 
it  understands  the  subject  of  atmospheric  pressure  ;  or  yon 
yourselves  from  food  till  you  perfectly  comprehend  the  process 
of  nutrition  ;  or  every  one  of  us  from  noble  impulses  of  the 
heart  till  we  consult  the  miserable  scruples  of  the  head.  Spiri¬ 
tually,  you  may  as  well  imagine  that  you  are  to  understand  the 
Infinite  before  you  will  worship,  or  expect  God  to  give  to  you 
an  “  account  of  his  matters”  before  you  will  obey.  Why,  you 
need  the  mysterious  to  worship  at  all.  You  cannot  adore 
where  you  fully  comprehend.  Instead  of  thinking  that  “  where 
mystery  begins  religion  ends,”  you  should  rather  feel  that  with¬ 
out  mystery  there  can  actually  be  no  religion  at  all.  Not  only, 
therefore,  do  not  “  restrain  prayer  liefore  God,”  but  “  stir  up 
yourselves  to  take  hold  of  Him.”  Depend  upon  it,  that  is  true, 
in  all  ages,  of  devout  men,  which  is  stated  respecting  the  ancient 
Church, — “  They  called  upon  God,  and  He  answered  them.” 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  enjoyed  with  some  of  his  intimate  friends — 
friends  e(jually  as  Christians  and  politicians — the  solace  and 
strength  of  social  prayer.  They  met  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
them,  near  “  the  House,”  when  the  debates  permitted  ;  took 
tea  together  ;  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  prayed.  They 
then  returned  to  their  duties,  with  no  feeling,  rely  upon  it, 
diminished,  that  was  requisite  for  them,  in  their  worldly  con¬ 
flicts,  to  quit  themselves  like  men.”  The  following  fact  will 
appropriately  conclude  this  particular  : — 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  of  Independence, 
the  delegates  of  the  States  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic.  After  many  days, 
during  which  little  or  no  progress  was  made,  and  in  which. 
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fliited  by  their  victory,  and  tlieir  then  novel  condition  of 
iiide{)endence,  tliey  forgot  tlie  acknowledgment  which  was  due 
to  Him  who  had  led  them  to  triumph  ;  in  the  midst  of  their 
jrerplexities,  the  celebrated  Franklin — a  man  but  slightly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  but  who  had  a 
profound  philosophical^  reverence  for  God — stood  up  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  following  remarkable  language. 
Iteferring  to  the  si)irlt  of  prayer  that  characterized  them  during 
the  eight  j’ears’  conflict,  and  in  which  they  had  become  remiss, 
he  sfiid  ; — 

“  And  have  we  now  forgotten  the  powerful  Friend  {  Or  do 
we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance  1  I  have 
lived  a  long  time  ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
OF  MEN  ;  and,  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  em[)ire  can  ri.se  without  His 
aid  1  We  have  been  assured  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that, 
‘  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it.’  I  FIRMLY  EELIEVE  THIS  ;  and  I  also  believe  that, 
without  his  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political 
building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babcd  :  we  shall  be 
divided  by  our  little  jrartial  local  interests, — our  projects  will 
lie  confounded, — and  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a 
byword  down  to  future  ages  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  mankind 
may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of 
establishing  government  by  human  w'isdom,  and  leave  it  to 
chance,  war,  and  conquest.” 

The  historian  records,  that,  from  this  moment,  a  spirit  of 
sobriety  and  judgment  fell  upon  the  delegates  ;  that  forthwith, 
as  if  oil  had  been  poured  ujxtn  the  waves,  their  deliberations 
became  harmonious,  and  that,  within  a  reasonable  space,  they 
completed  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  third  particular  was,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  religious  life  demonstrated  itself  in  Sir  Fow'ell  Buxton.  I 
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feel,  liowevcr,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  very  little  here,  as 
much  that  luvs  been  said  partakes  obviously  of  a  twofold 
character.  Many  of  those  things  by  which  his  religion  was 
advanced  were,  at  the  same  time,  tilings  by  whicli  it  was 
shown.  One  or  two  points  may  be  glanced  at  for  a  moment. 

To  tliose  who  knew  him  best,  the  religious  life  must  have 
ajipeared  as  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the  worldly  life  ;  that 
which  gave  vigour  to  its  movements,  elevation  to  its  aims, 
sanctity  to  its  motives.  The  whole  phenomena  that  appeared 
in  the  outward  man  must  have  been  a  revelation,  to  those  who 
understood  it,  of  his  inward  being ;  not  merely  of  natural 
strength,  of  mental  vigour,  of  moral  sympathies — but  of  all, 
animated  and  purified  by  religious  faith.  We  can  often  only 
look  on  “  the  outward  ap[)earance,”  and  can  know  nothing 
more  of  a  man.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  beyond  what 
we  see.  We  may  discern  in  it  virtue  ;  but  those  who  ean 
look  deeper  may  see  that  it  springs  from  a  Divine  source,  and 
is  alive  with  a  spirit  that  makes  it  holiness.  It  was  thus  that 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  would  appear  to  some.  When  he  seemed 
to  the  world  only  to  be  humane,  Ixjnevolent,  patriotic,  he  might 
be  known  to  be  influenced  by  those  feelings  which  made  all 
the.sc  things  religious.  “  He  that  in  tl^ese  things  serveth  Christ, 
is  acceptable  to  God  and  approved  of  men."  It  is  possible  for 
these  two  results  to  be  separated.  In  the  thoroughly  Christian 
man  they  are  combined.  He  may  be  “approved  of  men,” 
because  of  the  act — the  outward  form  ;  he  is  “  acceptable  to 
God,”  because  of  the  motive — the  inward  principle  ;  but,  in 
such  a  case,  the  outward  form  is  the  embodiment  and  clothing 
of  the  principle.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  all  that  our  friend 
did,  had  in  it  any  intensiveness,  purity,  or  force,  which  it  could 
not  have  had  witlvout  his  religion,  so  far  his  worldly  life  was  a 
con.>tant  utterance  and  incarnation  of  the  Divine. 

As  to  more  specifically  religious  acts.  There  is  his  conduct 
during  the  illness  of  his  two  brothers,  and  the  sentiments  to 
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which  he  gives  indulgence  and  expression  at  their  death. 
Tliere  is  his  deportment  when  visited  witli  domestic  calamity, 
the  successive  removal,  in  a  very  short  period,  of  four  children. 
There  is  the  hue  of  his  familiar  letters ;  there  is  the  tone  of 
his  corresfjondence  with  his  friends ;  there  is  the  religious 
solicitude  he  expresses  tow'ards  some,  the  encouragement  ml- 
ministered  to  others  ;  here  there  is  reproof,  there  persuasion. 
Then,  there  was  the  maintenance  of  family  prayer.  Tlie  service 
was  conducted  neither  as  a  form,  nor  with  a  form  ;  though, 
with  the  latter,  there  may  be  as  much  piety  in  the  duty  as 
without  it.  Still,  his  mode  of  conducting  it  showed  the  strength 
and  maturity  of  his,  for  it  impressed  observers  witli  a  deep 
conviction  of  his  earnestness  and  faith.  Still  further,  there 
were  his  Sunday  evening  services  when  in  tlie  country,  his 
having  his  hall  or  parlour  thrown  ojien  to  the  neighbours, — the 
villagers  being  invited  to  attend  the  worship, — his  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  plain  familiar  exposition,  “  causing  the 
people  to  understand  the  meaning.”  This  might  not  be  very 
regular,  it  might  not  lie  canonical,  it  might  not  even  be  legal 
for  Churchmen  in  this  respect  have  not  the  same  liberty  with 
Dissenters — but  such  thoughts  never  troubled  Sir  Fowell  Buxton. 
He  believed  that  any  one  who  understood  Christianity  might 
teach  it  to  others  who  knew  it  not ;  that  his  capacity  and 
position  conferred  ability  and  gave  influence  Mhich  he  might 
exercise  and  use  for  God  ;  that,  in  what  he  diil,  he  was  only 
acting  out  his  principles  and  his  professions  ;  and  that  if,  in 
doing  so,  he  was  out  of  harmony  with  anything  on  earth — 
with  political  enactments  or  ecclesiastical  law — he  was  in 
harmony  with  a  higher  system  of  obligation  and  duty  than 
either,  with  the  mind  of  God,  with  the  Divine  government,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  order  of  that  “  holy  church  ”  of  which  all 
tnie  believers  consist,  which  luis  its  members  in  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  is  thus  spread  “throughout  all  the  world.”  He 
was  in  harmony  with  Him  who  rebuked  his  apostles  for  for- 
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bidding  one  to  cast  out  devils  who  “  followed  not  with  them," 
who  himself  preached  to  the  poor,  though  some  nidely  asked 
for  his  authority  ;  and  “  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named.”  These  Sunday  evening  services  were  but 
another  expression  of  that  spirit  which  disjdayed  itself  in  the 
support  and  advocacy  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  ;  which 
prom[)ted  him  laboriously  to  master  their  reports,  that  he  might 
intelligently  take  part  in  their  anniversiiries  ;  and  that  led  him 
to  identify  himself  with  the  constitution  and  actings  of  the 
“  City  Mission,”  as,  for  many  years,  its  treasurer  and  chairman. 
In  the  same  way,  all  his  kindnes.s,  benevolence,  philanthropy ; 
his  cheerfulness,  tenderness,  and  truth  ;  the  sympathizing  heart, 
the  relieving  hand  ;  his  moral  principles  and  social  amenities  ; 
the  substiintial  materials  and  the  minute  adornments  of  the 
structure  of  his  character  ;  were  all  things  by  which,  and  through 
which,  the  light  that  was  iii  him  shone  forth,  or  in  which  there 
was  the  Divine  element  as  well  as  the  natural ;  gracious  com- 
municiitions,  as  well  as  disposition,  culture,  and  habit 

4.  The  last  thing  we  proposed  to  advert  to  was,  to  inquire 
— and  well  we  may,  j)erhaps,  after  the  representations  we  have 
gathered  and  given — whether  there  wiis  anything  about  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  what,  inconsistent  with  the  religious  pro¬ 
fessions  he  made  in  his  lifetime,  or  with  the  character  of  the 
documents  published  since  his  death  t 

Two  or  three  times  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  blamed  in  respect 
to  his  public  life  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  accusations 
that  would  materially  affect  our  present  inquiry.  He  was 
blamed  for  acceding  to  the  compensation  and  aj)prenticeship 
clauses  of  the  Slavery  Emancipation  Act.  I  can  only  say, 
without  going  into  reasons,  that  I  conceive  he  did  what  not 
only  admitted  of  defence  but  of  justification.  I  think  he 
was  right  He  was  greatly  censured  for  being,  as  it  was 
thought,  behind  a  more  advanced  section  of  abolitionists,  in 
not  sympathizing  with  them,  and  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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apprentiecsliip  before  it  would  legally  exi)ire.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  he  was  open  to  evidence,  though  he  stood  firm,  at 
first,  to  the  bargain  the  nation  had  made  with  the  colonies  ; 
that  he  listened  and  read,  admitted  the  force  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  made,  and  aided  his  accusers  to  achieve  success.  With 
respect  to  the  Niger  Expedition,  it  is  enough  to  say,  it  was  a 
great  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault. 

I  know  not  that  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  charge  against 
him  of  unsound  Churchmanship,  for  even  those  that  madt;  it 
would  hardly,  I  suppose,  consider  that  it  went  to  the  root  of 
his  religion  and  made  that  unsound.  There  is  a  great  lesson, 
indeed,  conveyed  to  us  poor  mortals,  both  in  the  fact  that 
Buxton  was  abused  for  his  opinion  and  vote  on  the  Irish 
Church  question,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  one  of  his  friends 
labouring  to  establish  his  Chureh-of-Englandism  or  to  excuse 
and  account  for  its  deficiencies.  When  our  friend  ilitfered 
from  some  of  his  own  on  a  church  question,  tlie  cry  was, 
“  Buxton  cuts  me  to  the  heart  ;  I  never  read  such  hollow, 
weak,  flashy,  unsatisfactory  speeches  in  my  life.”  “And 
this,”  says  Buxton  himself,  “  but  represents  the  general  im¬ 
pression  among  the  Evangelicals.”  It  is  very  sad  that  we 
cannot  differ  from  one  another  witliout  anger,  or  tliat  my 
brother  cannot  take  a  position  different  from  mine  witliout 
immediately  losing,  in  my  eyes,  all  the  ability  I  used  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  him.  It  is  like  the  case  of  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Lecture,  who  was  not  long  ago  regarded  as  distingui.shed 
both  by  talents  and  worth,  but  who,  having  acknowledged 
that  he  sees  differently  from  his  friends,  and,  to  be  consistent, 
acts  on  that  pt'iception,  is  now  spoken  of  in  many  quarters 
as  if  he  had  neitlier  virtue  nor  parts.  It  is  very  hard  to 
accord  to  others  the  liberty  we  claim,  and  exceedingly  so  if 
they  exercise  that  liberty  in  such  a  way  as  would  impose  on  us 
disagreeable  duties.  It  is  the  same  everywhere,  among  all 
parties  and  in  all  men.  It  is  human  nature  with  its  self  love 
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(iffendcd  and  hurt,  and  reluctant  to  the  task  of  forgiving,  justi¬ 
fying,  or  refuting  the  ofl'ender.  As  to  Sir  Fowell  BinKton,  he 
was  soiuetliing  far  greater  than  eitlier  good  Churchman  or 
good  Dissenter,  lie  was  a  good  man  ;  a  loving,  liberal,  large- 
hearted,  thorough  Christian  man  ;  a  noble,  simple,  true  man. 
He  loved  the  Church  of  England,  no  question  about  it ;  ad¬ 
mired  her  Liturgy  and  enjoyed  her  services,  as  I  do,  and  per¬ 
haps  believed  in  the  allowableness  of  her  episcopal  constitution. 
But  he  looked  at  the  principles  in  which  all  the  good  agree, 
rather  than  to  the  things  in  which  churches  ditl'er.  He  was 
far  more  affected  by  true  work,  by  whomsoever  done,  than  by 
modes  and  forms  ;  in  fact,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  Quaker 
in  some  of  his  preferences,  and  could  not  possibly  care  for  or 
sympathize  with  much  of  “  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,”  which 
is  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  some  as  the  dust  of  Jerusalem  wa.s 
dear  to  the  Jew.  He  hears  a  clergyman  preach  a  good  ser¬ 
mon  ;  “  It  would  not  have  disgraced,”  he  says,  “  Goat  Lane,” 
— that  was  the  Quakers’  Meeting  at  Norwich.  “  I  have 
heard,”  he  continues,  “  those  there  that  would  not  have  dis¬ 
graced  a  cathedral.”  Some  of  them,  I  dare  say,  from  his 
“  sweet  sister,”  Priscilla  Gurney.  After  giving  an  account  of 
what  he  calls  “  a  remarkably  comfortable  Sunday,”  sj)ent 
well  in  private,  happily  in  public,  with  one  of  Mr.  Pratt’s 
be.st  sermons  and  a  delightful  communion  service,  he  thus  con¬ 
cludes  ;  “  You  will  hardly  believe  that  I  had  a  kind  of  longing 
for  Norwich  Meeting.  In  the  shape  of  religious  service,  a 
Friends’  meeting-house,  with  Joseph  and  Priscilla  for  teachers, 
is  the  most  congenial  to  my  mind,  more  so,  I  think,  than  any¬ 
thing  else.”  “  For  ornament,  for  display  of  wealth,  for  music,’’ 
he  writes  from  Rome,  “  for,  in  short,  a  scene,  fifty  to  one  on 
St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  against  the  Friends’  meeting-hou.se  at 
Plaistow  ;  for  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  fifty  to  one  on 
Plaistow  Electing  against  St.  Peter’s  and  all  its  glories.”  The 
liberality  for  which  some  would  apologize,  is  to  me  the  proof 
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of  a  genial  nature  and  of  gootl  Christuinity-ship  ;  of  a  sound 
understanding,  a  sound  heart,  and  a  sound  creed. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  notice  the  teetotal  objec¬ 
tion.  His  business  as  a  brewer  is  thought  to  be  against  him. 
No  Christian,  it  is  supposed,  could  continue  in  such  a  trade. 
As  I  do  not  myself  consider  the  teetotal  theory  true,  nor  its 
practices  binding, — though  I  acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  the 
good  it  has  wrought, — I  can,  of  course,  believe  in  the  lawful- 
fulness  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  business.  Everything  lawful 
can  be  defended  :  I  could  defend,  therefore,  his  making  porter, 
just  as  I  could  defend  his  going  into  Parliament.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  such  very  large  concerns 
have  their  temptations  ;  that  they  may  involve  such  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  possession  and  maintenance  of  so  much  public-house 
property,  as  can  hardly  be  a  happy  subject  of  contemplation  ; 
that  they  are  symptoms  of  a  state  of  society,  and  may  possibly 
operate  as  encouragements  to  it,  which  one  would  wdllingly  see 
improved  ;  and,  in  short,  that  they,  and  notliing  like  them, 
will  exist  in  the  millennium.  Still,  while  admitting  all  this,  1 
do  believe  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  would  not  willingly  have 
supported  a  system  which  was  worked  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  public  morals.  Besides,  one  who  entered  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  forty  years  ago,  before  teetotalism  was  ever  heard  of,  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  state  of  the  public  mind  now,  certainly 
not  by  tliat  of  only  a  part  of  the  public.  “  Happy  is  lie  that 
condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth.”  This 
blessedness  unquestionably  was  our  friend’s. 

The  only  thing  which  I  have  heard  of  lately  as  partiimlarly 
scandalizing  some  parties,  is  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  fondness  for 
shooting.  They  cannot  understand  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in 
the  thing.  The  idea  of  a  man  having  family  worship,  reading 
the  Bible,  and  then  going  out  with  the  gun  !  Still  more,  that 
he  should  write  down,  with  the  same  pen,  an  account  of  his 
shooting  into  the  sky  against  the  birds,  and  then  something 
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about  his  soul  soaring  above  it  by  faith  and  prayer  !  It  is 
strange,  suspicious,  inexplicable  !  They  cannot  make  it  out. 
I  really  believe  tliat  many  good  and  pious  people  are  seriously 
distressed  by  the  thought  of  this  matter  ;  while  others,  who 
dislike  an  Evangelical,  or  abhor  a  Whig,  make  themselves 
merry,  or  pretend  to  be  serious,  over  Buxton’s  inconsistency. 
Had  he  only  happened  to  have  been  simply  orthodox,  or  a 
“  high  and  dry,”  and  on  the  riglit  side,  he  might  have  passed 
for  “  a  pillar”  or  “  a  buttress”  of  the  good  old  sort,  if  he  had 
not  had  more  religion  in  the  whole  of  his  great  big  body  than 
he  really  had  in  his  little  finger. 

The  fact,  in  my  honest  opinion,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this  :  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  rather  too  keen  a  sportsman  ;  he 
was  devoted  to  shooting  to  something  like  excess.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  it  and  lamented  it,  I  think.  I  don’t  (piite  like  his  feed¬ 
ing  the  jjheiisants  out  of  the  window,  petting  the  creatures  he 
intended  to  fire  at  ;  though  perhaps  this  is  more  sentimentalism 
than  philosoj)hy,  or  may  be  indicative  of  my  innocence  in  re¬ 
spect  t(^  the  gun.  However,  admitting  all  this,  the  explanation 
and  defence  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  I  rest  on  this  fact  :  he  was 
never  a  vicious  man,  he  was  never  drawn  away  by  any  field- 
companions  into  a  debauch.  Had  he,  at  any  time,  sunk  into 
low  and  sensual  habits,  especially  if  these  could  have  been 
traced  to  his  shooting  iissociates,  then,  when  he  was  met  by 
God’s  grace,  and,  as  he  would  in  that  ca>e  have  been,  suddenly 
cmverted,  he  woidd  never  have  touched  a  gun  more  ;  he  would 
have  regarded  it  as  the  means  of  his  fall ;  he  would  have  hated 
it  as  the  memorial  of  his  di.sgrace.  But  he  had  no  such  feel¬ 
ings.  Shooting,  with  him,  had  never  been  anything  but  an 
innocent  recreation.  It  is  not  an  immorality  in  iUtelf.  No¬ 
body  can  honestly  see  a  resemblance  between  Buxton  writing 
in  his  journal  after  shooting,  .and  Rochester  doing  so  when 
plotting  to  govern  James  by  a  harlot !'  Shooting  had  braced 
'  See  Macaulay’s  llistory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  lip.  7-h  7 1. 
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Buxton  wlien  a  boy  :  liad  kept  him  out  of  miseliicf,  perliaps. 
when  a  lad  ;  {jave  Inm  heaUh  and  recreation  as  a  man  ;  re¬ 
animated  his  jaded  and  worn  out  system  as  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  sunk  and  wasted  with  the  toils  of  a  session.  Had 
it  ever  been  associated  with  immorality,  it  would  have  been 
abandoned  when  a  change  took  jdaee  in  his  character  ;  but  that 
change  was  really  gra<ht/il, — it  was  growth  and  development, 
progress  and  advance,  rather  than  turning  round  ;  and  hence 
his  continuance  in  the  use  of  an  exercise  which  he  had  no  pain¬ 
ful  reasons  for  al)andoning.  Depend  upon  it,  some  Cliristians 
shun  things  that  others  can  apjiroach,  because,  in  the  one  case, 
there  is  the  painful  recollection  of  perversion  and  abuse  ;  and, 
in  the  other,  there  is  nothing  but  the  innocent  and  rational  use 
of  an  allowatile  liberty  or  a  defensible  indulgence.  I  would  not 
willingly  lower  the  standard  of  Christian  conduct.  I  think  the 
more  a  man  is  above  an  excessive  or  enslaving  attachment  to 
shooting,  or  boating,  or  anything  else,  so  much  the  better  ;  but 
I  also  think,  that  tlicre  is  a  great  le.sson  for  the  young  in  the 
fact,  that  while  “  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,”  “  to  them 
that  arc  defiled  there  is  nothing  pure.”  He  who  has  i)reserved 
himself  “  un.s|)otted  who  has  lived  without  darkening  the 
recollections  of  inemorj'  or  {Hjisoning  the  springs  of  thought  ; 
who  has  l)een  “  kept  from  the  pollutions  that  are  in  the  world 
through  lust  who  has  not  forfeited  1m  rijlu  to  look  round 
him  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  “a  merry  heart  such  an  one, 
however  s))iritnal  he  may  become,  will  always  regard  with 
candour  and  love  the  condiuit  of  others,  and  will  feel,  too,  that 
his  religions  growth  requires  but  little  to  be  positively  aban¬ 
doned  in  his  own.  Religion  is  the  enemy  of  no  pleasure  con¬ 
sistent  with  innocence. 

IV.  Such  was  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  in  his  constitution  and 
character,  his  labours  and  his  fortune,  his  life  and  death  ;  such 
was  he  by  nature,  by  circumstances,  by  self-culture,  and  by  the 
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grace  of  God.  There  he  stands  A  study  for  you.vo  mkn. 
Although  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  left  many  things  un¬ 
said  which  might  have  been  advanced,  and  that  would  have 
added,  here  and  there,  something  of  grace  or  beauty  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  yet  iis  I  have  laboured  to  give  you  a  full  view  of  all  that 
was  essential  to  the  comjdeteness  of  the  subject,  so,  I  hope,  I 
have  on  tlie  whole  done  so.  What  a  pure,  maidy,  useful,  noble 
life  Inns  i)as.sed  before  you  !  How  much  in  the  character  of  the 
mail  to  awaken  admiration,  to  inspire  respect,  to  attract  love, 
to  encourage  effort,  and  to  jiroinjit  to  imitation  !  Only  eomiian? 
.such  a  life  as  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  with  other  forms  of  life  that 
will  occur  to  you,  or  the  elements  and  .spirit  of  his  character — 
its  strength  and  dejith,  its  humanity  and  religiousness  -with 
that  of  some  whom  you  may  have  known,  or  of  whom  you 
have  heard  or  read.  I  make  no  claim  for  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
of  extraonlinary  genius,  or  even  of  splendid  talent.s.  I  do 
claim  for  him,  however,  what  is  better  than  either,  and  more 
valu.able  than  both  or  all.  I  sum  up  my  conception  of  him 
in  the  language  of  the  Book  he  so  much  loved,  and  in  words 
which  honour  the  Source  of  “  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
— “  God  gave  unto  him  the  spirit  of  rower,  anil  of  love,  and 
of  A  SOUND  MIND.”  I  kiiow  110  Statement  that  more  accurately 
comprehends  and  conveys  what  our  friend  was.  Take  him  as 
such,  and  compare  him  with  any  one  you  like  —  distinguished 
or  undistinguished — of  the  sons  of  men  ;  his  friends  can  calmly 
abide  the  issue.  Contrasts,  however,  occur  to  us  of  many  sorts  ; 
and  some  of  them  very  affecting. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  I  know  of  virtue  without  piety, 
is  presented  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  llomilhj.  The 
book  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  character  of  Sir  Samuel 
comes  out  in  many  aspects  of  goodness  and  beauty.  But,  to  a 
religious  mind,  to  one  especially  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
evangelical  belief  and  of  earnest  devotion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  books,  and  the  jiicture  of  its  accomplished  subject 
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one  of  the  saddest  sights  I  know.  Romilly  and  Buxton  both 
rose  into  distinction  through  inherent  force  of  character,  and 
alike  rose,  we  might  almost  siiy,  from  the  city  ;  they  Iwth  were 
members  of  Parliament ;  both  gave  their  attention  to  some 
subjects  in  common  ;  both  were  made  baronets  ;  each  had 
his  Life  written  by  his  son,  and  the  character  of  each  has 
much  resemblance  in  some  of  its  solid  excellencies  to  the  other. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  piety,  according  to 
our  views  of  it,  in  Romilly’s  Life  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
never  prayed,  properly  speaking  ;  for  he  had  views  which 
made  him  imagine  it  was  wrong  or  unnecessary  to  ask  any- 
thing  “  from  above.”  The  nearest  approach  to  jwayer  that 
appears,  is  a  paper  containing  a  sort  of  philo.sophieal  address 
to  God  ;  gratefid,  indeed,  but  as  emphatically  heathen  as  if 
no  gos()el  had  ever  been  revealed.  How  ditferent  the  volume 
before  us  !  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  the  quantity 
of  it  indicative  of  Buxton’s  devout  “walking  with  God”  while 
continually  busy  with  the  world  and  men.  Romilly  and 
Buxton  lK)th  married,  though  at  different  ages,  those  who  filled 
them  with  supreme  satisfaction.  By  the  loss  of  his  wife,  the 
mind  of  the  one  was  so  overturneil,  that  he  fell  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  his  own  hand.  The  other  had  not  to  pass 
through  the  same  sorrow  ;  but  lie  had  deep  afiliidions,  under 
which  his  faith  su.stained  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he 
had  lieen  called  to  the  greatest  allotted  to  man,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  say,  though  not  without  anguish  and  tears,  “  The 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  ” 
Look  at  Sheridan,  again.  How  poor  the  man  of  wit  and 
genius  appears,  in  comparison  with  our  plodding,  uninspired 
Sir  Fowell !  How  wretchedly  low,  the  careless,  reckless,  im¬ 
pulsive  creature,  seen  by  the  side  of  the  man  of  jirudence,  of 
worth,  of  piety  ;  the  man  who  had  no  respect  for  anything 
that  would  contravene  uuty,  no  notion  of  great  parts  or  true 
manhood  separate  from  God  !  Sheridan  laboured  to  be  bril- 
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liant,  Buxton  to  be  substantial.  The  one  often  spoke  for  iin- 
luediate  effect,  tlie  other  always  to  secure  a  valuable  end  ;  the 
one  thought  of  fame,  the  other  of  usefulness  ;  the  one  was 
willing  to  1)0  admired,  the  other  wished  to  be  undei-stood  ;  the 
one  had  no  great  aim  in  life,  no  grand  moral  object,  the  other 
was  possessed  by  passions  and  ends  that  elevated  and  dignified 
him  ;  the  one  left  no  memorial  in  anything  done,  the  ether 
achieved  much  that  he  attempted.  Poor  Slieridan  !  A  man 
feeble  in  principle,  extravagant,  careless,  selfish  ;  one  whom 
nobody  could  help,  and  who  would  not  help  himself ;  who  was 
praised  for  his  powers,  admired  for  occasional  great  efforts,  and 
for  some  light  literary  productions,  but  who  did  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  what  labour  and  morals  might  have  heli)ed  him  to 
accomplish.  He  progressively  descended  lower  and  lower  in  his 
tastes  and  habits  ;  went  on  without  respect  and  without  sym- 
pathy,  till  at  last  he  sunk  into  the  grave  a  shadow  and  a 
wreck,  leaving  many  to  mourn,  many  to  pity,  but  none  who 
really  honoured  him  while  living,  or  who  could  venerate  or 
enshrine  his  memory  when  dead.  How  opposite  to  all  this  the 
character  bi-fore  you ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  upon  other  instances.  Contrast, 
for  instance,  Buxton’s  life  with  that  of  one  of  mere  refinement, 
literature,  show,  voluptuousness ;  like  that  of  Beckford  of 
Fonthill.  How  poor  the  man  of  taste  and  extravagance  beside 
an  individual  whose  career  embodied  the  poetry  of  utility — 
utility  in  its  highest  and  best  sense  ;  the  poetry  of  all  that  is 
great  and  sterling,  bold  and  bright,  in  the  purest  morals,  the 
most  manifest  unselfishness,  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others,  ser¬ 
vice  and  symiiathy  wherever  needed  !  Beautiful  thoughts, 
beautiful  words,  style  of  composition,  style  of  life,  pomp,  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  so  on  :  these  things  are  all  very  well ;  but  it  is 
better  to  he  a  great  book  than  to  write  one  ;  to  live  and  act  a 
poe-m,  than  to  compose  it.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  man’s  life 
to  be  a  true  epic.  Great  pursuits  and  high  purix)ses  consti- 
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tuting  the  idea  ;  moral  conflicts,  the  battles  and  vifttories  ;  good 
deeds,  the  sonnding-lines  ;  the  sweet  rhytlim,  the  flowing  har¬ 
monies  of  a  pure  conscience  ;  and  the  poetical  ju-stice  seen  in  the 
end,  the  glorious  working  out  of  God’s  eternal  laws  in  favour  of 
all  who  serve  him  loyally.  What  miserable  moral  composition 
some  of  your  flue  autliors  and  great  poets  themselves  are  ! 
What  doggerel  in  comparison  witli  the  glorious  p<alm  of  a  good 
man’s  life  ! 

How  different,  again,  and  how  superior,  Buxton’s  cour.se  to 
that  of  a  weak-lieaded,  soft-liearted,  benevolent  cntiiusiast  ! 
One  wiiose  own  habits  may  not  be  bad,  but  who  has  spent  l)is 
life  in  tlie  dissemination  of  jtrinciples — under  the  idea  of  bene¬ 
fiting  the  world  ! — which  corrupt  and  debase  wherever  they 
prevail.  A  man  who  has  spent  a  fortune  in  Utopian  plans  for 
remodelling  society  ;  who  believes  liimself  in  possession  of  just 
tlie  thing  tliat  all  the  nations  of  tlie  wtuld  want ;  who  has 
tried  to  explain  it  to  many,  but  who  has  got  few  to  believe  and 
fewer  to  understand  him.  A  man  who,  so  far  as  his  views 
have  had  any  efl'eet,  has  done  nothing  but  mischief,  and  given 
rise  to  nothing  but  disorder ;  and  who  yet  clings  to  the  idea 
that,  if  he  couhl  only  get  society  to  reconstruct  itself,  to  give 
up  religion,  to  abandon  certain  .social  monopolies  that  lie  at 
the  basis  of  domestic  life,  pull  down  all  towns  and  cities, 

and  arrange  itself  according  to  the  pattern  of  some  ideal 

I)arallelograms,  all  would  Ijc  well,  nothing  could  hinder  the 
dawn  of  the  millennium  !  How  much  better  for  Buxton,  that 

he  pos.sessed  the  spirit  of  “a  sound  mind!"  How  much 

wiser  he,  to  spend  his  life  in  aiming  at  possibilities  ;  and  how 
happy  for  him  at  last,  to  feel  that  he  had  not  lived  and  laboured 
in  vain  ! 

What  a  contnist  is  Buxton  to  others  of  his  contemporaries  ! 
A  banker  in  Berners  Street  finds  himself  in  difficulties,  and 
commences  a  (iourse  of  fraud  and  forgery  to  keep  up  the  credit 
of  the  house.  At  all  hazards  he  will  retiiin  his  place  iu  society. 
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and  have,  at  least,  the  outward  seeming  of  a  gentleman,  though 
he  is  pursuing,  all  the  time,  a  life  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  and 
appropriating  the  property  of  others  as  his  own.  As  might  he 
expected,  personal  hahits  are  as  irregular  as  the  social  are  cri¬ 
minal.  He  lives  without  knowing  the  blessedness  of  a  home  ; 
a  husband,  without  the  rites  of  the  Cliurch  ;  a  father,  without 
the  sanctities  of  the  relation.  At  length,  early  on  a  dark, 
damp  November  morning,  a  continual  low  murmuring  sound  is 
heard,  increasing  in  the  thorouglifares  of  the  city.  Before  the 
dark  abode  of  punishment  and  crime,  men  are  busy  erecting  the 
apparatus  of  death.  Yellow  flashes  from  various  torches  flicker¬ 
ing  against  it,  render  it  dimly  visilde  to  the  eye,  while  the 
hollow  sounds  of  the  workman’s  hammer  fall  like  heavy  strokes 
upon  the  heart.  At  length  it  is  day  ;  thou.saiids  upon  thou¬ 
sands  arc  discovered — the  packed  filth  and  refu.se  of  the  metro¬ 
polis —  waiting  to  see  a  gentleman  hanged  !  There  he  is  ! 
Beautifully  dressed  ;  elegant  in  figure  ;  his  hair,  slightly  touched 
by  time,  moving  in  the  wind  ;  he  has  all  the  apirearance  of 
being  born  to  move  in  cultivated  society,  and  to  find  his  equals 
there.  But  he  is  here.  And  now,  see,  he  is  left  hy  every  indi 
vidual  having  the  aspect  of  one  of  his  own  class.  He  has  brought 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  wretched  dregs  and  ofl'seouring  of  all 
things,  who  seem  to  hold  him  as  their  assoidate,  and  to  hail 
him  as  one  identified  with  them.selves  !  What  a  terrible  price 
to  have  to  pay  for  the  past  !  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
so  expensive  as  sin.  Moral  courage,  true  power,  irrinciple,  re¬ 
ligion,  would  not  only  have  kept  the  man  from  sinking  into 
the  criminal,  but  might  have  raised  him  high  into  usefulness 
and  honour.  The  banker  might  have  equalled  the  brewer, 
if,  like  him,  he  had  purposed,  and  worked,  and  believed,  and 
prayed. 

What  a  contrast  such  a  life  as  the  one  before  us,  to  that  of 
the  man  who  lives  for  nothing  but  to  grub  on,  get  money, 
hoard,  and  leave  it  !  And  how  such  people  sometimes  leave 
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it !  causing  the  world  to  wonder,  first  at  the  enonnons  amonnt 
of  their  wealth,  and  then  at  the  folly  or  vanity,  the  meanness 
or  injnstice,  of  its  testamentary  distribution.  There  wiis  an 
old  tradesman  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  and  whom  Bn.xton,  I 
daresay,  knew.  He  accumulated  much.  Every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  he  used  to  ride  out  into  the  country,  walk  about  a  little  on 
Clivjdiam  Common,  and  return  to  dinner.  I  used  to  meet  him 
regularly.  It  was  but  a  poor  form  of  life  his,  nothing  Divine 
alM)ut  it.  He  was  a  social,  genial  man,  too,  in  his  way,  but 
had  no  idea  but  that  of  getting  money  ;  not  much  faith,  I  fear, 
in  anything  beyond  that,  and  the  “  great  fact,”  indeed,  of  the 
unseen,  but  not  nnfelt,  reality — the  stomach  !  He  married 
his  cook,  died  very  rich,  and  left  some  thousands  to  his  Com¬ 
pany  “to  make  themselves  comfortable  !”  What  an  idea  of 
the  end  for  which  man  was  b(jrn  !  This  man  and  Buxton 
seem  like  beings  of  a  different  species,  yet  were  they  alike  ; 
living  at  the  same  time,  inhabiting  the  same  city,  within  the 
sound  of  the  same  gospel,  and  capable  of  the  same  Divine 
life. 

What  a  contrast  between  Buxton’s  life  and  that  of  the  man 
of  passion  and  pleasure  !  In  the  second  series  of  Howitt’s  Visits 
to  Remarkahle  Places,  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  dying 
words  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  lamenting  a  useless,  frivolous, 
dissipated  life  ;  and  urging  on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Edgeworth 
the  importance  of  so  living  as  to  be  pure  and  haj)py  in  himself, 
and  advising  him  to  seek  to  be  “  useful  to  mankind.”  Buxton 
ivas  all  this  ;  but  lie  was  more.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  his 
outward,  useful,  beneficent  course,  his  eminent  moral  virtues,  were 
all  sustained  and  purified  by  the  impulses  of  a  renewed  nature  and 
the  principles  of  a  Divine  life.  Lord  Chesterfield  says  that  the 
world,  and  men  of  the  world,  are  all  like  a  painted  and  illuminated 
theatre,  very  dazzling  and  splendid  in  appearance,  but  not  bear¬ 
ing  to  be  examined,  or  fit  to  be  looked  at  in  respect  to  the  secret 
sources  of  illusion.  “  I,”  said  he,  “  have  been  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  scenes.  I  know  what  lies  beneath  and  behind.  Beauti¬ 
ful  to  appearance  the  world  and  men,  as  to  the  outside  show  of 
life  ;  but  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  the  ropes  and  pulleys  of  the 
stage,  to  have  to  smell  the  smouldering  tallow  candles,  and  to 
be  annoyed  with  the  oils  and  paints  used  for  getting  up  the 
deceit,  it  is  enough  to  sicken  us  with  the  thought  of  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  all  things.”  Now,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case  /tere,  and,  in  spite  of  infirmity,  with  every  true  and  holy 
man.  Buxton  was  like  a  timepiece  that,  in  its  outward  move¬ 
ments,  visibly  goes  in  harmony  with  the  sun,  the  regularity  and 
truth  of  whose  index  is  accounted  for  when  we  examine  its 
works,  and  see,  as  Chesterfield  says,  what  is  “  beneath  and 
behind.”  We  find,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  wheels  well  made, 
and  of  good  material ;  and  we  find,  in  the  second,  that  the 
central  spring,  whence  issue  motion  and  power  to  every  part, 
rests  upon  a  diamond,  and  is  incapable  of  disturbance  !  In  the 
case  of  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and  sanctified  affections 
the  analogy  is  complete.  The  outward  is  correct,  the  works 
underneath,  of  head  and  heart,  are  strong  and  good  ;  but  the 
basis  and  source  of  all  activity — the  gi’and  preserver  of  visible 
order,  is  the  Divine  principle  in  the  centre  of  being  ;  the  life 
OF  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Hear,  then,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Study  the 
subject  that  has  been  presented  to  you  ;  meditate  upon  it ; 
pray  over  it ;  and  strive  to  be  like  it.  In  many  things  you 
may.  I  know  the  objection  which  some  of  you  are  ready  to 
offer.  You  would  say,  “  It  is  all  very  well]  talking  ;  but  give 
us  the  position,  the  opportunities,  and  the  chances  of  Buxton, 
and  we  will  be  something  too.  What  can  be  done  by  young 
men  without  an  opening,  without  a  start,  without  connexions, 
without  capital,  without  society  ;  worn  out  by  unrelieved  toil, 
and  ready,  therefore,  to  find  solace  in  excitement,  and  tempted 
to  take  recreation  on  the  Sabbath  1”  Well,  I  make  allowance 
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for  the  difference  of  position.  Sir  Fowcll  Bn.vton  was  in  more 
favoured  circumsUnces  than  many  of  you  ;  still,  as  I  told  you 
before,  you  may  be  benefited  by  the  principles  involved  in  any 
example,  however  different  the  individual  from  yourselves  in 
rank.  You  have  much  to  struggle  with.  The  isolation  in 
which  many  of  you  are  placed,  residing  by  yourselves  in  large 
establishments  like  so  many  monastic  institutions,  is  not  good 
for  you  ;  it  may  be  unfavourable  to  haiipiness,  to  morals,  to 
manners,  to  religion.  I  hope,  however,  that  with  respect  to 
some  of  these  things,  there  is  a  process  of  improvement  going 
on.  The  Early  Clo.<ino  movement  is  advancing,  and  is 
gaining  strength  as  it  proceeds.  Some  wholesale  houses  are 
even  beginning  to  give  the  Saturday  afternoon  in  addition  to 
the  evening  hours.  If  this  becomes  general  and  I  know  not 
why  London  should  be  behind  Manchester — there  will  be  no 
conceivable  excuse  for  Sunday  recreations.  The  influence  of  a 
society  like  this  may  be  expected,  also,  gradually  to  produce  an 
effect  on  your  employers  ;  and,  where  smdi  things  are  not,  to 
lead  to  libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  and  conveniences  for 
retirement,  that  you  may  have,  in  their  establishments,  the 
means  of  happy  and  useful  home-occupation,  and  opportunity 
for  private  refl('ction  and  thought.  But  supi)o.se  the  worst. 
Put  evei-ything  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  and,  when  the 
worst  is  realized,  it  just  comes  to  this,  that  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  your  carefully  attending  to  those  very  things  wdiich 
have  been  set  before  you, — for  cultivating  the  natural  virtue 
of  resolute  determination, — and  seeking  the  Divine  gifts  of  an 
inward  life.  None  of  you  may  l)e  Buxtons  in  the  actual  form 
of  your  outward  course, — but  all  of  you  may,  in  your  principles 
and  character.  By  studying  him  as  a  model,  you  may  even 
come  to  .surpass  him  ;  for  your  circumstances  may  be  such  as 
to  make  the  difference  all  in  your  favour,  suppo.sing  you  should 
ajtproach  to  anything  like  what  he  was. 
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I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  there  have  been,  in 
their  degree,  in  yonng  men  of  your  class,  essentially  the  same 
sort  of  experience  and  history  as  that  we  have  been  going 
through  to-night.  A  young  lad  has  come  from  a  town  in 
Yorkshire,  or  a  village  in  Sussex—  like  Buxton  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  with  its  beautiful  scenery  and  spreading  sea ;  or,  like 
others,  from  the  land  of  the  lake  and  the  heather, — from  the 
fresh  breezes  of  moor  and  mountain, — and  he  has  been  set 
down,  solitary  and  inexperienced,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds 
and  warehouses  of  the  city.  I  have  known  such  in  imminent 
peril  from  the  influence  of  his  first  associates  ;  but  good  sense, 
self-respect,  ambition  to  rise, — the  Cliristiaii  friend,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Church, — have  combined  in  their  influences  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  to  restore,  to  raise  to  respectability  and  to  sanctify  by 
religion.  I  have  known  the  Aldcrsgate  Institution  do  for  some, 
what  Dublin  University  did  for  Buxton.  Habits  of  self- 
improvement  have  been  formed,  whiidi  have  been  favourable  to 
character,  to  advancement  in  society  aiid  success  in  life.  An 
Easter  visit  to  a  friend's  family  in  the  country,  or  contact  with 
his  sister  or  cousin  in  town,  has  brought,  perhaps,  to  bear  on 
manly  force  the  influence  at  once  of  intelligence  and  piety. 
New'  motives  have  arisen  for  action  ;  a  higher  influence  been 
infused  into  the  character.  Then  there  has  been  the  opening 
presented,  and  the  .attempt  made,  and  the  beginning,  and  the 
rise,  and  the  determined  jierseverance,  and  the  steaily  advance, 
till  the  man  has  felt  his  position  established,  and  found  his 
place  among  the  traders  and  merchants  of  the  larid.  All  this 
while  I  have  known  going  on  nvntal  j>roc^sses  connected  nnth 
religion,  which  have  lieen  opening  the  intellect  to  truth, 
drawing  the  heart  to  God,  and  fitting  the  man  for  the  associa 
tions  and  duties  of  a  c/a/zr/t-lifc  in  connexion  w’ith  his  manly 
battle  in  the  world. 

Men  talk  about  heroes  sind  the  heroic  element ;  there  is 
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abundant  room  for  the  display  of  the  latter  in  many  positions 
of  obscure  city  life,  and  many  of  the  former  have  lived  and 
worked  nobly,  though  unknown.  The  noblest  biographies  are  not 
always  written.  There  have  been  great  heroic  men,  vrho  have 
toiled  on  in  their  daily  duties ;  and  suffered  and  sacrificed  and 
kept  their  integrity  ;  and  served  God,  and  helped  their  con¬ 
nexions,  and  got  on  themselves  ;  who  have  displayed  in  all  this, 
qualities  of  character — of  mind,  courage,  goodness — that  would 
have  honoured  a  bishop,  a  general,  ora  judge.  The  world  once 
saw  your  “  hero”  in  nothing  but  the  strong,  stalwart,  fighting 
man  ;  and  it  has  not  quite  got  above  that  yet.  How  the  devil 
must  chuckle  at  his  success,  when  he  gets  a  fellow  to  think  him¬ 
self  something  wonderful,  because  he  can  dress  in  scarlet  or  blue, 
and  have  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  feather  in  his  hat ;  and 
when  he  says  to  him  (and  the  poor  focd  believes  it),  “  Your 
hands  are  far  too  delicate  to  be  soiled  by  the  dirt  of  the  counter 
and  the  shop  and  then  whispers  to  himself,  “  Keep  them 
for  blood,  human  blood !"  Fifty  to  one,  as  Buxton  says 
of  Plaistow  and  the  Pope,  fifty  to  one  on  the  great  unhnoum, 
on  Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones,  on  any  one  of  them,  against 
Caesar  and  Napoleon.  Wood  Street  against  Waterloo,  the 
world  over. 

The  lesson  of  this  lecture  is  to  help  you  all,  in  the  highest 
mural  sense,  to  be  strong  and  resolute  men  ;  pure,  devout,  God¬ 
fearing  men.  To  stimulate  you  to  aim  at  getting  on  in  life  ; 
to  encourage  you  to  try  to  rise  in  the  world  ;  and  to  remind 
you  that,  for  this,  energy  and  character  are  of  far  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  opportunity  or  luck.  Energy  will  create  the  one, 
character  is  the  best  form  of  the  other.  Above  all  we  wish  to 
teach  you,  that  whatever  the  turn  your  fortunes  may  take, 
that  piety,  prayer,  and  faith, — that  holy  converse  with  God, 
which  were  the  brightest  parts  of  the  picture  you  have  seen, 
and  the  best  possession  of  the  man  who  sat  for  it, — may  be 
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yours.  The  source  whence  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  drew  his  strength, 
is  open  for  you  ;  the  Saviour  that  died  for  him  is  yours  ; — the 
gospel  tliat  he  believed,  is  as  much  your  property  as  it  was  his  ; 
and  prayer  can  do  as  much  for  you  as  it  ditl  for  him.  I  take 
my  leave  of  you  with  hearty  good  wishes  ;  praying  that  the 
pre.sent  young  men  of  London  may  nobly  determine,  by  God’s 
help,  to  Ije  what  some  young  men  of  Ijondon  have  been  before 
them. 
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